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Kurope and the Murder of Dollfuss 


Assassination of Austrian Chancellor by Nazi Rebels Alarms Continen- 
tal Chancelleries and Evokes an Italian Troop Concentration 


HEN Engelbert Doll- 


fuss, son of Austrian 


Several times that number 
may have been wounded. 


peasants, and Chan- 
cellor of Austria, was buried Coincident with the effort of 
on July 28 amid imperial the Austrian Nazis to seize 
pomp, he was hailed as a power in Austria was the 


patriot and a martyr. He was 
killed on July 25 by a party of 
144 Austrian Nazis in the cen- 
tury-old yellow drawing-room 
of the Ballhausplatz, which 
was his workroom. Accord- 
ing to a United Press cable 
from Vatican City, the murder 
was described by Pope Pius 
XI as a “damnable and bloody 
act.” The London Times said 
the full story of the murder of 
Chancellor Dollfuss was “mak- 
ing the name of Nazi stink in 
the nostrils of the world.” The 
remark of The Times was made 
in an editorial said to have 


‘been officially inspired. 
Wide World 


If Germany had achieved 
that equality of arms which 
she has so loudly demanded, 
wrote Nicholas Roosevelt, for- 
mer American Minister to Hungary, war 
would probably have followed the murder 
of Chancellor Dollfuss. This murder, he 
added in the New York Herald Tribune, 
was “desired by the German Nazis because 
Doctor Dollfuss was the most powerful 
enemy of the union of Austria and Ger- 


The late Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss (right) with Prince Ernst 
Rudiger von Starhemberg, who succeeded him for a brief period, 
and later resumed the post of Vice-Chancellor 


shows how persistently the Hitlerite at- 
tempt at Nazi infiltration has in 
Austria. 


been 


Following the murder of Chancellor Doll- 
fuss came the attempt of the Austrian Nazis 
to take over the Government of Austria 
when whole sections of the country were 


mobilization by Premier Benito 
Mussolini of 48.000 Italian 
troops on the northern frontier 
of Italy, with many fighting 
aircraft in the skies showing 
plainly to any Nazis or others 
who looked skyward in Austria. 
The Mussolini mobilization 
started a new scare of war in 
Europe, but this calmed down 
when it was learned that Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s mobilization 
had been set in motion with 
the approval of Great Britain 
and France. In England it 
was said that Premier Musso- 
lini was the key-man to peace 
in Europe. From France Pre- 
mier Doumergue sent an off- 
cial message of condolence to 
Austria in which he said that 
Chancellor Dollfuss had died 
“a victim of his fidelity to the 
Austrian fatherland, whose independence 
he defended to the end.” He also declared 
that France was “firmly attached to main- 
tenance of that independence.” 


In explaining the massing of Italian 
troops on the Austrian frontier, a well- 
informed foreign dip- 


we ote a ok reported to be in a state approximating lomat told a London 
Vee tie oe a, anarchy. In Vienna heavy cordons of correspondent of the 
® pansionist policy of ; ; 
Gherncelines Miler” Heimwehr troops were drawn around dis- Associated Press that 
tricts where the most important govern- the great Powers re- 
For eighteen ment buildings are located. Machine-gun garded the Italian 
months Doctor Doll- companies mounted their weapons on the move as the most 
fuss ruthlessly sup- roof of the Hochhaus, Vienna’s sky-scraper, practical means of 
pressed and eflective- giving the guns a position of command over preventing other 
ly checked the Nazi the Federal Chancellery on the Ballhaus- countries, including 
party in Austria. For platz. The Balihausplatz itself was jammed Germany, and the na- 
this he was a marked with Heimwehr troops. On July 28, how- tions of the Little 
man. The Nazis have ever, Vienna Associated Press dispatches © International Entente, from “‘start- 
Soot teneiiane Nita. 2 mernetions! reported that loyal Austrian troops had Benito Mussolini ing to march.” 
Roosevelt went on to Adolf Hitler forced the Nazi rebels in Styria and Carin- Britain and France, 
say, but in the proc- thia from their positions, and that hundreds it was stated, were assured that the Italian 
ess it has been made clear to them more’ of Nazis had been driven over the border 


forcefully than ever that Europe as a whole 
opposes the Hitlerite policy of anschluss, 
or the annexation of Austria. On page fif- 


into Yugoslavia. A calculation of esti- 
mates from various sources gave an esti- 


mated total of 700 persons killed on both 


Army would not move past its frontier- 
posts unless armed forces of other nations 
entered Austria. The speed with which 
Germany disowned any connection with 


teen of this issue of Tue Lirerary Dicest — sides in all sections of Austria where fight- the Austrian revolt and the promptness 
the record of the Dollfuss administration ing occurred. (Continued on page 14) 
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Mid-West Brought to Knees by Searing Heat 


Governmental Acreage Control No Longer Necessary With Nature Reducing W heat Crop to Its 


Smallest Yield Since 1893, but Farmers Courageously Look Forward to “Next Year” 


DUST-CHOKED Mid-West, burned 
A up by a record-breaking drought 
that has overshadowed the Govern- 


ment’s acreage-control program, looks, un- 
daunted, to Federal relief and “next year.” 


The crops are ruined, the wheat crop is 
the smallest yield since 1893, and within 
the next two weeks, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace has announced, the 
Administration will embark on a new basic 
policy for the AAA—the direct result of 
the drought. The AAA control-machinery 
having been completely engulfed by nature, 
enforcement of production decreases will 
be lessened, but according to Secretary Wal- 
lace a program of stimulation will be 
eschewed. 


In short, the drought has done in a few 
weeks what the AAA had hoped to do only 
in part and in small degree. With the ex- 
ception of cotton, all farm surpluses in the 
United States will have been wiped out. 
“The drought situation leads to a reexam- 
ination of our agricultural adjustment posi- 
tion,” the Secretary said, at the same time 
justifying the Administration’s past pro- 
gram. 

He warned against the danger that the 
drought would “distort” the theories of the 
farmers as to what they should do and what 
would be the situation in 1936 and 1937. 


Control, he emphasized, still was needed. 


Farmers’ Attitude 


Meanwhile, the attitude of Mid-Western 
farmers afflicted by the drought was at once 
one of optimism and despair. For exam- 
ple, the farmers of the Dakotas who have 
suffered acutely from the drought, altho 
loaded with ominous facts, have continued 
to look forward to “next year.” They have 
seen the top-soil so dry that the wind 


by Public Ledger, Inc 


Literally Something for Nothing 


Sykes in the Syracuse Post-Standard 


whipped it into great drifts which settled 
over hundreds and even thousands of miles. 
They have found their sub-soil moisture 
reduced to the vanishing-point, and their 
trees dying in almost every quarter. 
Major streams throughout the stricken 
area became rills. The minor streams dis- 
appeared, and two-thirds of the bed of the 
Missouri River laid bare while the Red 
River, which runs along the eastern boun- 
dary of the Dakotas, became hardly more 
than a creek. In many hotels, guests were 


forbidden to bathe. 


Such a situation has caused many people 
in the Middle West to abandon their homés 
and seek a livelihood elsewhere, conclud- 
ing that Nature is their enemy. But this 
state of mind is by no means universal. 
Many farmers, confessing to a terrific set- 
back this year, believe next year will be 
better. They see the drought as the cumu- 
lative effect of five bad years in succession. 
They have not had enough rain in the Da- 
kotas since 1928. 


Relief is Rushed 


Other observers, however, have blamed 
the farmers themselves for an unwise pol- 
icy of overproduction stimulated in major 
part by the tremendous war-time demand 
for their products. This tendency, it has 
been pointed out, unchecked through the 
years of the depression, has had much to 
do with the plight in which these farmers 
now find themselves. 


Urged on by President Roosevelt, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
continues to rush aid to the drought re- 
gions, embracing a total of 400,000 fam- 
ilies. Figures from Washington estimate 
the number of persons now being supported 
in that area by the Relief Administration 
at 1,600,000. 


In addition to supplying cash-relief, the 
Government has been sending water by rail 
into the arid regions. Thousands of head 
of cattle, too famished to bring a decent 
price in the market, have either been 
bought up by the Government and shipped 
elsewhere, or killed outright. Emergency 
Relief officials have announced that $20,- 
000,000 had been appropriated by the end 
of July for the various drought States, this 
in addition to the funds being spent for 
purchase of cattle, and the loans advanced 
by the farm-credit administration for care 
of foundation-herds. 


As the drought spread into the South- 
west, reaching unprecedented proportions, 
Wall Street began to speculate on its effects 
on a Fall business revival. Curtailment of 
employment on railroads, one important 
source of employment, was seen, with a 
drastic decrease in the purchasing power 
of the farm States. A vigorous upturn in 


prices of farm products was considered in- 
evitable. 

Support of the Administration’s drought- 
relief campaign was generally seen in the 
Middle-Western press. “The program is 
interesting as reflecting the active sym- 
pathy of President Roosevelt for the farm 
population of the country,” declared the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. “It is a fine action, 
and a useful one, not only to the farmers 
but to the country as a whole.” 


Strikes Overshadowed 


Said the Milwaukee Journal: “The 
drought is likely to overshadow other 
things. Strikes and codes and political 
campaigning will find short tempers and 
small patience. Here is a thing you can not 
reason with. Farmers in Dakota and Mon- 
tana board buses when they stop and pass 
the hat for their folks at home. Everyone 
knows farmers would not do that unless 
the need were desperate. The only recourse 
is for the Government to pay, and it looks 
as though payments would be large... . The 
need is that it be spent with the utmost 
care, spent sparingly.” 


Plans Approved 


The St. Louis Star-Times approved the 
Government’s drought-relief plans. “The 
spirit of succor is more deeply implanted 
in the American people to-day than ever 
before. Those able to shoulder the burdens 
are those to bear them. There may be 
some who will look on this (drought-relief 
appropriation) and say it is the prelude to 
financial collapse. There are others who 
will say that the people never before knew 
what could be done through united effort 
in the interest of all.” 
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So What? 


—Elderman in the Washington Post 
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A Code for Peacemakers 
American Editor Offers a Five-Point Program Behind Which He Believes Men of Good-Will May 


Unite Despite Personal Convictions, and Without A ffecting Other Programs 


© International 


Banners, bands, and slogans in the 


HE imperative need of the peace 
movement is unity—unity, not uni- 
formity. Such unity alone can meet 
the challenge of the present crisis. Unless 
the peace forces do unite, unless they do 
concentrate the maximum strength for 
peace against the war menace, sooner or 
later another world war seems ‘inevitable. 


Now, the psychology of such unity is the 
psychology of common agreement, and its 
grand strategy lies in going the length of 
common agreement without prejudice to 
our several particular convictions and ul- 
timate decisions. We shall discover, I be- 
lieve, that if and when we go this length, 
we shall have destroyed war. 


Men in uniform and a multitude who be- 
lieve in what the uniform represents, or 
may come to represent, those who know, 
from bitter experience, the folly and disas- 
ter of war, but who, with moral integrity, 
differ with others who take the academic 
position of absolute pacifism, are ready to 
join this unity, are eager to stand upon its 
platform of common agreement. These be- 
elieve that some things must not be surren- 
dered while they themselves remain alive 
to defend them. To these, ultimate paci- 
fism, absolute non-resistance, may become 
unchristian as well as unpatriotic, a vio- 
lation of the will and spirit of Jesus Him- 
self. But these also believe that they may 
and must go the length of common agree- 
ment, and a great length, with all others 
who would win the peace. 

It is here that peace advocates of what- 
ever creed and degree should concentrate 
their efforts. Here division may become a 
major disaster, and certainly debate should 
not divide us. Final proof that there is 
room for an honest and Christian difference 
of conviction is the fact that honest and 
Christian men differ. 

I have a growing conviction that I am not 
only bound to be intellectually honest, but 
that I am also bound so to order my convic- 
tions and so to associate myself with others 
as to advance this cause toward its objec- 


By Daniet A. PoLine 


Keystone 


Over the top—to what? 


tive. A man’s intellectual honesty may be- 
come the excuse for mere pusillanimous 
futility. The battle between peacemakers 
is one of the sorriest spectacles any genera- 
tion of men and women of good-will ever 
can behold. Now is the time to act. The 
peace must be won in the peace, for when 
the guns grow hungry it will be too late. 


A Grave Division 


The sad folly of pressure for specific de- 
cision, or for pledging a particular action 
in advance of a possible event, for trying to 
anticipate what, in its details, at least, can 
not be anticipated, is illustrated by the 
recent division in a great peace fellowship. 
One group declared that it was pacifist, but 
only to the point of a class war. Here 
every argument ever used to justify any war 
was brought forward to support participa- 
tion in the “workers’ revolution.” <A dis- 
tinguished Christian educator said essen- 
tially, “In such a case, tho we continue to 
love our enemies, we must, in God’s name, 
kill them, not forgetting of course to feed 
their widows and orphans.” 

This grave division in the ranks of the 
friends of peace has been further empha- 
sized by the returns on a questionnaire sent 
out by a committee of churchmen, a com- 
mittee of which the writer was a member. 
One hundred thousand questionnaires were 
distributed, and 20,870 replies were re- 
ceived. Of these 20,870 clergymen, 12,904 
declared that they personally were pre- 
pared to state that it was their present pur- 
pose not to sanction any future war, or par- 
ticipate as an armed combatant. Also this 
total of more than 12,000 represented an 


“No War” parade at New York City 


increase of more than 3,000 over the num- 
ber of clergymen taking the same position 
in a similar questionnaire three years ago. 
On the other hand, the fact that 100,000 
questionnaires this year resulted in less 
than 21,000 replies, while 50,000 question- 
naires three years ago resulted in more 
than 19,000 replies, with the further fact 
that of the ministers replying to the ques- 
tionnaires, thousands expressed themselves 
as opposed to extreme, or final, pacifism, 
emphasizes the schism of which I speak. 


That leaders of thought, that educators 
and clergymen, particularly, carry a grave 
responsibility for their public expressions 
and deportment in this irrepressible con- 
flict between war and peace was illustrated 
vividly during a recent “No War” parade 
in New York City. This same parade fur- 
ther illustrates what would be a fatal blun- 
der, were the mistake to be continued— 
the mistake of misleading, disregarding, or 
lightly regarding the convictions of those 
peacemakers who are not pacifists. 


In this parade, distinguished clergymen 
of two faiths marched at the head of young 
people who came from many youth societies 
—religious, educational, and patriotic—of 
Greater New York. There were bands and 
banners. There were striking sentences and 
challenging slogans. Here was a parade to 
inspire every friend of peace. 


But there appeared, also, certain radical 
political groups with their typical slogans 
denouncing the Government, and declaring 
that they would not follow the Government 
into any war. These political groups are 
not pacifist in the sense of being non-resis- 
ters to all armed conflict. They openly ad- 
vocate sabotage and extreme violence to 
accomplish their purpose to overthrow and 
destroy all democratic government. In the 
parade to which I refer these groups delib- 
erately exploited a great cause and com- 
promised its purpose. 

Already there has been a reaction from 
this parade which has disillusioned many. 

(Continued on page 06) 
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The World’s Armed 
Forces—1913 


(Figures include active and trained reserve forces) 


Organized Forces Expenditures 
5,400,000 ’14—$393,193,808 
714— 202,141,122 
714— 143,331,350 
80,025,234 
94,229,047 
47,037,809 


Russia 

France 

Great Britain 
Italy 

United States 
Japan 
Rumania 
Belgium 
Greece 
Portugal 
Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
Turkey 
Bulgaria 
Totals 


293,289,155 


714— =47,037,809 


29,095,288 $1,300,285,334 


I do not produce these illustrations to 
join the debate, but to indicate a grave 
menace to our common cause. The major- 
ity of us, whether or not we say so, or even 
think so, to-day, would join our own par- 
ticular war. A man does not know surely 
what he would do before so momentous an 
event. He might do exactly or essentially 
as he now thinks; but I say that there is a 
kind of immorality in pledging the un- 
known future, especially when the pledge 
may compromise that future. 


Without prejudice to our particular con- 
victions, without denying a single personal 
principle, and while retaining complete 
freedom of choice and action in the ulti- 
mate decision, we may unite in practical 
measures and go the full length of the com- 
mon agreement. 


What this generation needs, needs im- 
peratively, needs immediately, is a new and 
universal presentation of the Great Evan- 
gel. Out of the heart at last, up from the 
profound emotional centers of the human 
being, and of the social order, come the 
issues of life, and the hope for peace. 


What, then, may we do together? 


With proper humility I submit a five- 
point program for peace. 

First of all, we may think peace. We may 
organize and distribute the literature of 
peace. We may acquaint ourselves with the 
causes of war. We may familiarize our- 
selves with the aspirations of those nations 
along whose boundaries the peace is stalked 
by hates and fears. Here is the beginning 
of knowledge, knowledge that will be power 
for international good-will. 

I could write my own volume on “Wings 
Over Europe” after any six weeks’ period 
on the Continent. I recall, now, a flight 
from Budapest to Berlin, with stops at 
Vienna, Prague, and Dresden, in which, as 
I looked down upon eight international 
boundaries, I realized, as never before, the 
eight differing, and often violently con- 
flicting, view-points of the nationals within 
those boundaries. 


Have not many of us discovered that a 
brief visit in any one of those countries 
enables even the casual visitor to know 
within his own mind, and. often to feel 
within his own heart, the aspirations, the 
prejudices, the fears, and passions of the 
native sons and daughters? 

Second, we may unite to stop interna- 
tional competition in building fleets and 
equipping armies. A Secretary of War is 
quoted as saying at an institute on interna- 
tional relations at Riverside, California, in 
December, 1931, when he was a private 
citizen: ““We won some things from the war 
that were not on the program. For exam- 
ple, we had a complete demonstration of 
the fallacy that preparedness prevents war. 
That is worth something.” 


Certainly this statement does not refer to 
that adequate defensive equipment, to that 
efficient national police force which few of 
us would see the United States without. .It 
does refer to the preparedness that pre- 
ceded the “Marne,” that super-prepared- 
ness resulting from the mad race in which 
every nation of Europe joined. 


With the above quoted statement I agree. 
With it, too, I believe the vast majority of 
the American people agree. In its spirit, 
and to accomplish its purpose, the makers 
of peace may unite. Let us actively pro- 
mote, let us organize to support aggres- 
sively, disarmament by agreement. 


The Munitions Traffic 


Third, we may unite to press the investi- 
gation of the private manufacture of war 
munitions. 


It is, indeed, only reasonable that the 
efforts of the Government to reduce arma- 
ments should not be interfered with by pri- 
vate agents who have a financial interest 
in securing the opposite result. The spec- 
tacle of a British-made gun which had de- 
stroyed British sons being captured from 
the German Army and set up in an English 
village as a memorial to British war dead 
becomes a spectacle not only of man’s in- 
humanity, but of the infamy of war itself. 


Should war ever come again, let there be 
the equivalent conscription of money and 
of men, of business, and of life—for what 
shall it profit a man if he gain a great for- 
tune in steel, and lose, then, his own son at 
the mouth of the cannon he made? 


Fourth, we may unite to urge cur Govern- 
ment to complete the so-called arms em- 
bargo approved by the United States Sen- 
ate under the terms of which the President 
is given power to prevent the shipment of 
arms to nations bent upon making war. 
We may further unite to extend this prin- 
ciple to the granting of loans, public and 
private, to nations embarking upon a pro- 
gram of military aggression. 

And, finally, we may unite to support 
President Roosevelt’s proposal that the 
nations enter into an international pact of 
non-aggression. Pacts are not powerless, 
their critics to the contrary. The peace 
movement is in its infancy. Every pact 
signed strengthens the people’s will to 
peace. Let the process go on. Let it con- 
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The World’s Armed 
Forces—1934. 


(Figures include active force, trained reserve, air 
force—latest figures) 


Organized Total 
Forces Aircraft 


16,210,000 750 


6,952,213 
1,141,987 
6,495,535 

444°661 


Expenditures 
’31—-$1,118,817,000 
(military, naval) 
553,511,640 
278,091,440 
277,071,446 
277,050,381 
305,190,400 
56,375,844 
40,043,327 
26,065,600 
23,586,592 
194,000,000 
19,040,000 
26,306,700 


Russia 


Belgium 
Greece 

Portugal 
Germany 
Austria 
Hungary 
Turkey 

Bulgaria 
Totais $3,195,150,370 


(Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria prohibited ait 
forces and German army limited to 100,000 by treaties) 


33,000 
38,473,994 12,275 


tinue until the will to peace is more power- 
ful than the will to war. 

But let us give particular attention to the 
President’s proposal. Another has said 
that it is a sort of Eleventh Commandment 
embodying the simple principle, “No hos- 
tile crossing of international boundary- 
lines”—no crossing of a boundary-line as 
an enemy to carry death to another people. 
It may be, it will be, argued that after the 
recent utter disregard of pacts and treaties 
every treaty is scarcely more than a scrap 
of paper. 

I call your attention to the fact that the 
proposal of President Roosevelt, amplified 
and applied in some such fashion as I have 
suggested here, does not raise the question 
of pacifism. Indeed, it destroys that issue. 
Certainly pacifists would sign the declara- 
tion, and just as certainly many others who, 
in good faith, disagree with the position of 
extreme pacifism, and who, in conscience, 
decline to accept it, would sign the declara- 
tion, too. Men and women who would be 
bound to spring to the defense of the home- 
land were it invaded would gladly engage 
“not to invade anybody else’s homeland”! 

In such a program all citizens of good- 
will, whatever their present peace activi- 
ties, and without interference with any 
other program, could engage. Such a 
world movement would strengthen every 
movement for peace and would undergird 
all those sacrificial endeavors which have 
as their final objective the destruction of 
armed conflict. 


Here, then, is a five-point program upon 
which, whatever our personal final con- 
victions and ultimate choice, we may all 
unite. Here is a five-point program which, 
followed through, would lead to the fulfil- 
ment of the vow we made to the dead and 
living dead in the stupendous conflict of 
twenty years ago, that holy covenant into 
which we entered, to end war forever. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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President Returns to Face New Tasks 


After a Four-Day Tour of Hawaii, Mr. Roosevelt Comes Back to the Mainland to 


Inspect 


Public-W orks Projects and Study the Developing Political Situation 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT returns 

from his trip to Hawaii to find the 

greater part of the West suffering 
from a blighting drought. By comparison 
with this situation, against which various 
Administration agencies are struggling 
manfully, other questions seem minor. 


Even the strike problem, which domi- 
nated public attention two weeks ago, ap- 
pears relatively unimportant. In any case, 
however, despite the declaration of martial 
law in strike-torn Minneapolis, that prob- 
lem has been receding into the background 
since the collapse of the general strike in 
San Francisco. Before President Roose- 
velt sailed from Honolulu for Portland, 
Oregon, last Saturday, the Pacific Coast 
longshoremen, out of whose strike the San 
Francisco general strike developed, had 
voted four to one to submit their grievances 
to arbitration by the National Longshore- 
men’s Board, and to abide by its decision. 


On Sunday the Board announced that 
the longshoremen would return to work 
Tuesday morning. 


The President’s four days in Hawaii were 
devoted chiefly to inspection-trips, notably 
those to Schofield Barracks, army-post, and 
Pearl Harbor, naval-base, important units 


of the American defense-system. 


Wherever he went he was féted and 
applauded. On the surface, at least, there 
was no sign of the disputes which divide 
residents of the islands, and affect their 
attitude toward the mainland. Some of 
them, protesting that the islands are as 
much a part of the United States as, say, 
Pennsylvania, protest against measures 
such as the new act for the allocation of 
sugar quotas which seem to call this in 
question. Other residents denounce the 
proposal to curtail self-government in 
Hawaii, and place commissioners appointed 
from Washington in control. Fears are 
expressed, too, over the size of the Japanese 
element, now numbering nearly 140,000 
out of a population of approximately 370,- 
000, in this military and naval outpost. 


President’s “Aloha” 

The President took note of the first of 
these questions in his farewell to the 
Hawaiians. “Your Administration in Wash- 
ington,” he said, “will not forget you are in 
very truth an integral part of the nation.” 

Many had wondered if, while in the 
islands, he would not make some move to 
improve relations between the United 
States and Japan. But his only reference 
to this matter was an indirect one. Mili- 
tary and naval forces in Hawaii, he de- 
clared, are a part of the national defense. 
“And I stress that word ‘defense,’ ” he said. 
“These forces must ever be considered an 
instrument of continuing peace, for our 
nation’s policy seeks peace, and does not 
look to imperialistic aims.” 


A view of the Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River, in Washington. 
this $63,000,000 power project is under way. 


miles long. 


In his “fireside talk” over the radio before 
he started on his vacation, President Roose- 
velt said that “the best part of the whole 
trip” would be the journey from Portland 
to Washington. Allowing for frequent 
stops to inspect waterway and power de- 
velopments financed by the PWA, it will 
consume an entire week. 


By the time the President arrives back in 
Washington, on August 10, these develop- 
ments will be far better known to the 
country than they are to-day. 


The harnessing of the mighty Columbia 
River, an old dream, which his Administra- 
tion is converting into a new reality, has 
first call on his attention. Of this region 
Army engineers have said: ‘The enormous 
power potentialities, when fully realized, 
would change the economic aspect of the 
whole Pacific Northwest.” 


The harness is being fastened in two 
places, at Bonneville, Oregon, where the 
river rips through a gorge thousands of feet 
deep, and at Grand Coulee, Washington, 
where it rolls across a spreading plateau. 
Huge dams, which will create a vast reser- 
voir of electric power, are rising at both 
places. The production of power is the sole 
purpose of that at Grand Coulee, but flood 
control and navigation, as well as power, 
are factors in the development at Bonne- 
ville. When completed, the Bonneville Dam 
will cost more than $30,000,000, the Grand 
Coulee Dam more than $60,000,000. Both 


are giving employment to thousands. 


At Belton, Montana, following his inspec- 
tion of the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
projects, the President will begin a trip by 


Work on 


The dam will create a reservoir fifty 


The Interior Department is supervising construction 


motor through Glacier Park, where he is 
expected to make a radio address. 


The next stop will be Fort Peck, Mon- 
tana, at the headwaters of the Missouri 
River, where more than 5,000 men are 
building a two-mile dam which will create a 
lake 175 miles long. The aim of this proj- 
ect, to which the PWA already has allotted 
$50,000,000, is to regulate the river’s flow. 

With a short stop at Devil’s Lake, North 
Dakota, to note the change in subsoil 
drainage, the President will speed on to 
Rochester, Minnesota, to attend a tribute 
to the Doctors Mayo. From Minnesota, 
also, he will inspect the nine-foot channel 
being dug in the Upper Mississippi. This 
work, employing 8,500 men, already has 
received $50,000,000 in PWA allotments, 
partly for the construction of twenty-seven 
locks and dams. When it is finished, it will 
mean an adequate channel running from 
Minneapolis to the Gulf of Mexico. 


On August 8, he will deliver the most 
important address of his transcontinental 
trip, that at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

In Wisconsin, if not before, he will find 
himself in the thick of the developing politi- 
cal situation, for there he will be expected 
to indicate what bargain, if any, the Demo- 
crats of that State should make with Robert 
M. La Follette, who has left the Republican 
party and is running for reelection to the 
Senate as a Progressive. 
want—and believe they can win—his seat 
in the Senate for their own party. Others 
think the Democrats might indorse La 
Follette in return for Progressive support 
of their candidate for Governor. 


Some Democrats 


Arriving on the West Coast, President 
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Roosevelt finds an industrial situation quite 
different from that which threatened to in- 
terrupt his trip to Hawaii. The general 
strike in San Francisco is in the past. 
There have been several flare-ups else- 
where, however. 
In Chicago a strike of livestock-handlers 


crippled activities in the Union Stock 
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The Big Experiment 


—Sykes in the Boston Transcript 


Yards during the height of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to purchase and _ process 
drought-stricken cattle. 


In Minneapolis truck-drivers and helpers 
struck for ten days last May, and the city 
was the scene of severe riots. Two weeks 
ago, almost fifty persons were wounded by 
police shotguns when the drivers, again on 
strike, tried to stop truck movements. 


A peace-plan thereupon was drawn up 
by two Federal mediators and Floyd B. 
Olson, Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor Goy- 
ernor, warned both sides that if they did 
not reach a settlement on the basis of this 
plan he would declare martial law. The 
employees accepted it soon afterward, but 
the employers rejected parts of it, and 
Minneapolis and a part of St. Paul were 
promptly placed under the control of a 
National Guard Adjutant-General. 


Steel-helmeted troops with fixed bayonets 
marched into the city, taking command at 
strategic spots. The police continued their 
duties under military control. Permits 
were required for the movement of trucks, 
except for those carrying necessities, and 
for gatherings of more than 100 persons. 
Plans were prepared for the creation of 
military courts, and a curfew hour was set 
for amusement places. 


Finally, in Kohler, Wisconsin’s model 
industrial community, lives were lost and 
many persons were wounded in a clash 
between strikers and special deputies out- 
side the Kohler Manufacturing Company 
plant. The strikers fought with rocks and 
other missiles, the deputies with tear gas 


and buckshot. National Guardsmen there- 


upon occupied Kohler, sent by Gov. A. G. 
Schmedeman, and the town was placed 
under a form of martial law, tho a less 
strict form than that in Minneapolis. 


The situation in Austria, rather than 
President Roosevelt’s activities or develop- 
ments at home, dominated newspaper 
editorial pages last week. A few editors, 
however, devoted thought and space to the 
President’s inspection plans for PWA proj- 
ects in the Northwest. 


Press Comment 


“These various projects,” said the Nash- 
ville Banner, “have been referred to as 
possibly outstanding monuments to the 
Roosevelt New Deal, cheap and wide-spread 
use of electric power being one of his 
hobbies. He has indicated his purpose of 
having a committee prepare a national 
power policy for submission to the next 
Congress, the object of which will be to 
make electricity available to every one. 
One explanation of his visits to the North- 
west power projects is a desire to publicize 
them.” 


The President’s stop in Minnesota, de- 
clared the St. Paul Dispatch, “will be 
doubly welcome because it demonstrates 
anew his interest in and concern for the 
nine-foot channel, improvement of which 
has occupied such an important place in 
the public-works program of the Adminis- 
tration. Beyond that, his inspection of 
these projects will come at a time when 
waterway transportation more than ever 
needs the understanding and sympathetic 
support of the Government.” 


A Great Film Star Passes 


Mee Dressler, favorite actress of stage 
and screen for more than forty years, died 
Jast Saturday at Santa Barbara, California, 
after a prolonged 
illness. 

Beloved by old and 
young of American 
and English  audi- 
ences, Marie Dress- 
ler became a film 
star at sixty-one. Fol- 
lowing her departure 
from the management 
of Ziegfeld and Dil- 
lingham, in 1916, she 
went into retirement after twenty years of 
stage successes. 


Marie Dressler 


During the war she en- 
tertained soldiers and spoke in Liberty 
Loan drives. After 1919 she bought a 
home, but planned a return to the stage. 
With managers unreceptive, her savings 
dwindled and she was forced to sell her 
home. In 1926, Allen Dwan offered her a 
part in a film made in Florida. Parts came 
her way until favorable notices brought 


her under the eye of producers. Her op- 


‘portunity came in 1930 when, cast as the 


wharf-derelict, Old Marthye, she stole the 
picture, “Anna Christie,” from the highly 
popular Garbo. Her work in “Min and 
sill” won her the “best screen actress” title 
in 1931, which she won again in 1932, 
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Stratosphere Balloonists 
Leap to Safety as Bag Rips 


Fs: the first time in weeks Nebraska 
farmers had something to talk about last 
Sunday in addition to the drought. If rain 
didn’t come out of the heavens, a balloon 
did. And that was something. 


A big bag which had been the world’s 
largest balloon began to rip 60,000 feet up 
and a “purely scientific flight” which was 
to have broken all records ended with a 
resounding thud in the black dust of a 
parched corn-field four and a half miles 
north of Loomis, Nebraska, and 200 miles 
from Rapid City, South Dakota, where the 
flight began. 

Three men, who worried more about the 
priceless instruments which were destroyed 
than about their own lives, took their great 
adventure—one of the most thrilling in the 
history of aviation—calmly enough, but 
confessed they felt better when their feet 
touched the earth once more. 


The flight into the stratosphere was spon- 
sored jointly by the National Geographic 
Society and the Army Air Corps. The 
three men who risked their lives for science 
were Maj. William E. Kepner, pilot; Capt. 
Albert W. Stevens, scientific observer, and 


Capt. Orvil A. Anderson. 


They “bailed out” just as the huge bal- 
loon, its fabric ripped to pieces, collapsed 
and started to drop, pulled downward by 
the weight of the metal gondola. They had 
achieved a height of approximately 60,000 
feet, well under the record of 61,237 feet 
made by Lieut..Commander Thomas G. W. 
Settle and Maj. Chester L. Fordney in 
November, 1933. 


Hundreds of Nebraska farmers watched 
the thrilling sight from Solomon Johnson’s 
corn-field. Thousands of persons heard 
Major Kepner’s calm description of the 
perilous drop as he spoke into a short-wave 
transmitter after the bag had begun to rip. 


They were going at the rate of a mile a 
minute toward the last. Anderson took 
off in a parachute at 3,000 feet, Stevens at 
1,000, and Kepner at 500. All three landed 
safely, which was more than could be said 
for their valuable instruments—except the 
spectrograph, which also descended via a 
parachute. All the other instruments were 
reported to have been destroyed when the 
gondola crashed to earth. 


Captain Stevens attributed the ripping 


of the bag to “its peculiar shape and to 
local shape-strains set up.” 


Major Kepner and Captain Stevens 
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Governmental Control Is Radio’s Bogy 


But Fact That Broadcasting Companies Never Have Faced U prising Such as That Which Holly- 
wood Is Experiencing Shows That They Have Been Watching Their Step 


By Srantey HicH 


[This is the second of three articles on the radio industry’s status] 


tries, is reconciled to governmental 

regulation. This is not because of 
the innate docility of radio officials. It 
is, rather, because regulation is the indus- 
try’s best guaranty against chaos. Since 
the number of available wave-lengths is 
definitely limited, the Government right- 
fully assumes responsibility for parceling 
them out. Radio is thankful that, by such 
a process, some semblance of orderliness 
in the air is maintained. 


Riss unlike most American indus- 


The responsibility for this undertaking 
will be vested henceforth in the Federal 
Communications Commission which—as 
pointed out in the preceding article—will 
have regulatory power not only over radio, 
but over all forms of electrical communica- 
tion. Up to the time of the passage of this 
act, authority in these related fields was 
spread around among the Radio Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Post-Office Department. The new 
act is designed to provide unified jurisdic- 
tion over all these methods of communica- 
tion. 


Those who have scanned this act for 
signs of an approaching governmental con- 
trol over radio broadcasting have found 
very little to reward them. If private radio 
is on the way out, and government radio on 
the way in, the National Legislature evi- 
dently is not aware of it. Undoubtedly the 
new act, in line with the increasing regula- 
tion of the telephone, the telegraph, and the 
cable, will put some additional clamps on 
radio communications. That worries no 
one, least of all the radio companies. Radio 
communication, compared with program 
broadcasting, has about the same relation 
*to the total radio business as a circulating 
library has to the total business of the cor- 
ner drug-store. 


Aware of Possibilities 


It is in regard to the future of program 
broadcasting that the radio companies have 
done their worrying. On that point the 
new Communications Act is specific, but 
satisfactory. In almost every important 
particular, the new law went back to the 
terms of the Radio Act of 1927 and took 
them over unchanged. Radio stations still 
will be licensed. Licenses will be renewed, 
as now, every six months. The stations will 
be required to continue to meet the vague 
demands of “public interest, convenience 
and necessity.” 

Of course, the Communications Commis- 
sion may assert itself with more definiteness 
and decision than the Radio Commission 
has dared to do, and, thereby, be a source 
of perennial, rather than occasional trouble. 
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Two phases of activity in the broadcasting 

field: (upper) Vice-President John N. 

Garner making a campaign speech; (lower) 
Amos ‘n’ Andy 


The legislative temper of the times seems 
to be in the direction of increased govern- 
mental authority in every field—particu- 
larly in those fields which, like radio, affect 
the public interest. 

Of this possibility, the radio companies 
now are acutely conscious. So far as the 
fundamental law is concerned, the New 
Deal, to date, has taken no step toward 
governmental control or censorship. 
Neither in the Congressional debates nor 
in any whispered word from an Adminis- 
tration quarter has there been an indica- 
tion that such a step was in progress. 
Nevertheless, governmental control, in an 
era when that control is rapidly waxing in 
a good many fields, remains the day and 
night bogy of radio officials. 


Meanwhile—taking the first year and a 
half of New Deal legislation at face value 
—those directly responsible for radio 
broadcasting in the United States are left 
to conclude that the Government, in gen- 
eral, is satisfied with the way in which they 
have discharged their obligations both to 
the public and to the State. Radio officials 
are aware that this approval is something 
which has its source, not in Washington, 
but in the country at large. There has been 
no uprising against radio similar to that 
now under way against the movies. The 
reason is that there has been nothing on the 
air comparable to that on the screen to rise 
up against. Radio has had its weak spots. 
Excessive time given to advertising “bally- 
hoo” has been one of them, 


This security, of course, may not last, 
but if it does not last, if the Government 
does step more directly into the radio pic- 
ture, it will not be for lack of care and pre- 
caution on the part of radio. Even in the 
ruggedly individualistic days before the 
New Deal, radio had developed a technique 
for watching its step. That technique, in 
part, is a result of the fact that radio recog- 
nizes that its salvation lies along the line 
of governmental regulation. 


For good or ill—doubtless for good— 
radio is an opinion-making agency. Com- 
mercial broadcasting, like newspaper ad- 
vertising, is in the business of making opin- 
ions—opinions about commodities—but, 
quite apart from its advertising function, 
radio has come to be accepted, by the 
spokesmen for every conceivable public 
issue, as the most direct channel to the 
attention, and, presumably, to the mind of 
the American people. 


Almost always space is available in news- 
papers for important news. On any par- 
ticular issue it is possible for the press to 
present, not only the views of the pro- 
ponents in some detail, but to print the 
varying shades of opposed opinion. 


Radio, however, on a particular question, 
hardly can do more than offer one speech 
for and one speech against. That involves 
complications. Suppose the issue is some 
debated point in the program of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Who 
are to make the speeches? Well, for the 
pro side, say Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. No one will doubt his qualifica- 
tions, but presenting him is certain to add 
one more item to the arguments of those 
who insist that the radio already is over- 
loaded with Administration spokesmen. 


Opposition a Problem 


The opposition speech is even more of a 
problem, for the opposition on any impor- 
tant measure seldom is unified. To select 
a spokesman for one school of thought is 
to offend the others. The only satisfactory 
answer would be to let everybody have his 
say. Newspapers do this, but for the radio 
it is impossible. The radio is obliged to 
allot thirty minutes, more or less, to the 
question, then call it a day. It is a safe 
guess that regardless of how those thirty 
minutes are filled, some one is bound to be 
left out, and, in consequence, join up with 
those who cry that freedom of speech on the 
radio is being curtailed. 

Just how non-partizanship is managed, 
particularly with reference to Congress- 
men who, most of all, must be placed most 
of the time, will be described in the con- 
cluding article of this series, 
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lig ‘tt is heme 
common- 
ly asserted 
that man himself is in part responsible, 
if not for the great drought, at least 
for its worst effects. His greed for acre- 
age and crops, particularly in the spring- 
wheat States of the Northwest, so runs 
the argument, has caused him to drain the 
swamps and other natural reservoirs of 
moisture which in former periods of sub- 
normal rainfall saved his semi-arid em- 
pire from complete dessication. 

All of which sounds plausible enough, if 
not particularly consoling. However, it 
lends weight to the appeal of the National 
Committee on Wild Life Conservation for 
the return of 12,000,000 acres to the beasts 
and birds. This committee, appointed last 
January at the behest of the President, has 
very recently made a report which awaits 
the President’s approval. In it Jay N. Dar- 
ling, the cartoonist, one of the committee’s 
three members, writes bitterly of the waste 
involved in man’s “conquest” of game- 
areas, resulting in erosion on a vast scale; 
the smothering of once clear streams with 


Give Wild Life 


Exploited Game-Areas 


top-soil, and, eventually, the abandon- 
ment after destruction of the acreage 


“redeemed.” 

“We have stolen something,” he remarks, 
“which we can not use, wish we didn’t 
have, and want to give back.” 

How much more satisfactory to Ameri- 
can life, tame or wild, would be flocks of 
game-birds rather than dust-storms. 


* * * * 


Bachelors Not Imbued 
With Spirit of Pioneer 


Is marriage 

ess an 
affair of 
the heart than of the pocket-book? <A 
cynical-sounding question, Leon Hender- 
son, head of the NRA’s research and 
planning division, raises it accidentally in 
explaining his cheerfulness over the out- 
look for business. 

To Mr. Henderson, bachelors, like the 
sales of living-room rugs, or the rate of 
repayment on small loans, are just so many 
“homely indicators” showing economic 
trends. According to a copyright Associ- 
ated Press dispatch, Mr. Henderson notes 
a decline in the number of bachelors. In 
one city their number, approximately 10.000 
before the depression, rose to 29,000 dur- 
ing its height. It has since declined to 
22.000, thereby delighting Mr. Henderson 
as much as it delighted the community’s 
mothers and daughters. 

That, he believes, shows that the finan- 
cial position of the city’s young men is im- 
proving. It might, of course, show that 
they are growing more romantic, or more 
attractive, or more convinced that mar- 
riage and the home are institutions worthy 
of their support. Mr. 
gards these pleasant alternatives. 


disre- 
In_ his 
opinion it’s simply a business proposition 


Henderson 


Topics 


O-he "tune 


—young men will marry when they are 
in funds, won’t when they aren’t. Are 
modern young men really so timorous? If 
so, what has become of our pioneer spirit, 
and whither, indeed, are we drifting? 


* * * * 


Likes Tin Soldiers, 
Dolls —and_ Cigars 


There are few 
of life’s thrills 
remaining to 
Charles “Mickey” Norman, of West Pat- 
erson, New Jersey. He is only three 
years old, now, but in eight or nine 
years, when his playmates creep furtively 
down a back alley to delight in the tingling 
sensation of smoking their first cigarette, 
“Mickey” will be able to laugh derisively 
at such childish pranks. For by that time 
he will be a veteran smoker. 

With a maturity which belies his tender 
years, “Mickey” pulls contentedly on a 
long cigar as he thumbs through a pic- 
ture-book. He took his first puff at the age 
of fourteen months, and has been a tobacco- 
lover ever since. His parents had hoped 
that he would celebrate his third birthday 
by giving up the smoking habit, but de- 
sire won over will-power. He demanded a 
cigarette, and settled back in the arms of 
his mother to smoke—utterly resigned to 
his fate. 

If Mickey’s development pursues the 
same course with respect to the other lux- 
uries, he will be an interesting specimen 
in a decade or so. It is not difficult to pic- 
ture him stopping by for a seidel of beer 
on his way home from school. And it is 
entirely within the pale of possibility that, 
at twenty-one, young Mr. Norman will be 
sitting down to write his memoirs of a 


colorful life. 
* %* * + 


Word for “Shirt-Sleeves” There _ 
Is America’s Crying Need 2° W° 

ying for the 
commonest summer-attire of the per- 


spiring male. ‘“Shirt-sleeves” is a mis- 
nomer. It was applied to the removal of 
the coat with the waistcoat still conceal- 
ing all but the sleeves of the shirt. At the 
time when any shirt made up without a stiff 
bosom was called a “negligee,” one wear- 
ing such a shirt without coat or vest was 
called a “shirt-waist man.” Various de- 
vices were hopefully patented for conceal- 
ing or replacing unsightly suspenders. In 
many homes the man of the house is con- 
sidered properly attired for summer if he 
has a clean shirt, sans coat and vest, while 
the removal of coat alone, revealing shirt- 
sleeves, is looked upon askance. 

If a man is said to be “‘in his shirt,” the 
impression is created that he is without 
either coat or trousers, with shirt-tails flap- 
ping in the breeze. At any rate there is 
the need for a single word, or short phrase, 
which would indicate that a man is wear- 
ing his trousers and his shirt without en- 
cumbrance of either coat or vest. 


Day 


Like many 
other persons, 


“4 Chance to Work 
Is All They Ask” 


sioner, has acquaintances who believe 
and say that most of the unemployed 
don’t want to work anyway. Unlike many 
other persons, Mr. Allen determined to in- 
vestigate that statement, and others like it, 
for himself. Dressed in old clothes, he 
joined the bread-lines in Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and other cities. 

“T found beyond question,” he says, 
“that, as to 98 per cent. of the people you 
find around relief stations and employment 
agencies, all they want is a job.” 

During his investigation, he tried to get 
jobs in about twenty-five different places, 
“and failed everywhere.” His experiences 
left him indignant toward clerks in goy- 
ernment employment agencies, who “feel 
they are doing you a favor when they take 
your application.” 

It is safe to say that he never will credit 
such charges again. It is equally safe to 
say that, if those inclined to make them 
would emulate Mr. Allen, and investigate 
for themselves, few of the charges ever 
would be uttered. 


? 
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Ears Cut Off Because Carrido 
He Fought Bobbed Hair Canabal, 
Governor 


of the Mexican State of Tabasco, declar- 
ing that it is “against the race and trea- 
sonable to the State” for women to bob 
their hair, warns them to desist. Which 
only goes to show that Carrido Canabal has 
never heard of William Prynne (1600- 
1669), English Puritan and M. P. 

William Prynne  crusaded against 
bobbed hair three centuries before Gov- 
ernor Canabal ever thought of it. English 
gentlewomen, he said with horror, “are 
now growne so farre past shame, past 
modesty, grace and nature, as to clip their 
haire like men with lockes and foretops, 
and to make this cut the very guise and 
fashion of the times.” 

Bitterly he admonished them: “Even na- 
ture herself abhors to see a woman shorne 
or polled; a woman with cut haire is a 
filthy spectacle, and much like a monster. . 
it being natural and comly to women to 
nourish their haire, which even God and 
nature have given them for a covering, a 
token of subjection, and a naturall badge 
to distinguish them from man.” 

Nothing happened to bobbed hair as a 
result of all this; it is more common to- 
day than ever. But some pretty important 
and disconcerting things happened to Mr. 
Prynne as a result of his crusading spirit. 
He was not only imprisoned repeatedly; he 
was fined and clapped into the pillory. 
Worse, both his ears were cut off and the 
letters S. L. (“seditious libeller”) were 
branded on his face. 


George Ea} 


Allen, a District of Columbia Commis- | 


\ 


‘) trees; their bodies were left 
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At the Observation Post 


| Photographs in Newspapers of John Dillinger’s Bullet-Riddled Body Substantiate Charge That 


“There Is No Aspect of Human Morbidity Which American Editors Will Not Exploit” 


think were barbarous com- 

pared with our own, high- 
waymen, cattle-rustlers, mur- | 
derers, and the like were 
hanged in the open to limbs of 


[ days which we like to 


dangling to public view. It 
was the notion of society at the 
time that such hideous re- | 
minders of the fate in store for } 
its enemies would act as a/ 
deterrent to crime. 


Some such notion seems to 
have animated a surprizing 
number of newspaper editors, 
not to mention news-reel pro- 
ducers and public authorities, 
on the occasion of Dillinger’s 
death. The doors of the Chi- 
cago morgue, where a slab sup- 
ported the outlaw’s bullet-rid- 
dled body, were swung open to the camera 
men of both movie and news-agencies, who 
thereupon ganged their prey with volleys 
of “shots” from their respective weapons, 
and distributed their resultant pictures of 
the gruesome sight from coast to coast for 
publication by screen and newspaper. 


Thanks to these modern media, and to 
Dillinger’s notoriety, it may be conjectured 
that never before in history have so many 
millions of both sexes and all ages con- 
templated the mutilated corpse of a crim- 
inal. 


“Crime-Prevention Work” 

Is all this a subject for congratulation? 
The editor of the New York Daily News 
evidently thinks so. The day after his tab- 
loid had covered its front page with a 
“close-up” of the dead quarry he carried 
the same picture again in illustration of an 

,editorial in which he announced defiantly: 


“When the story is important enough, we 
print awful pictures. 


“There are those who accuse us of glorify- 
ing crime and criminals, and thereby help- 
ing to make more of both. Well, if we have 
any such influence over our readers’ minds 
and hearts and inborn morality, we surely 
must be doing some equally strong crime- 
prevention work when we print terrible pic- 
tures of a criminal’s bloody, muddy death— 
as we expect to go on doing when the story 
is ghastly enough.” 


The answer to this point of view is two- 
fold. In the first place, the record of crime 
and lawlessness in the old days when men 
were strung up in public for the benefit of 
a morbidly fascinated populace does not 
indicate that these spectacles lessened 
crime. On the contrary, crime appeared to 
flourish under the challenge and the adver- 
tisement of the public hanging. The effect, 
like that of cruel and unusual punishment, 
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Curious Chicagoans waiting in line to view Dillinger’s body as it 


lay on a slab in the Cook County morgue 


seems to have been not to deter the criminal, 
but to brutalize the public. Familiarity 
with violent death bred contempt for vio- 
lent death as it-always has, and always will 
unless human nature undergoes a_ sea- 
change. 


A “New Dillinger” 


Consider this item of news on the day 
the picture of Dillinger on the slab got 
nation-wide circulation: 


‘A policeman of Los Angeles was killed 
by a young desperado who shouted, “I’m 
the new Dillinger!” He fired at the police- 
man and at a hold-up victim whom the latter 
had sought to aid. Later, with a com- 
panion, he was caught hiding behind a 
house and confessed. He is twenty years 


old. 


So much for the deterrent effect of grue- 
some pictures on impressionable youth. 
Probably the psychological fact of the mat- 
ter is simply this: that such pictures convey 
horror only to the minds of those among us 
(the great majority, of course) who would 
naturally shrink from violence and blood- 
shed under almost any circumstances. The 
rest—the small minority of potential thugs 
or killers—they merely excite. On the 
other hand, there are few of us, indeed, who, 
whether from horror or excitement, will not 
look at them. 

And that suggests the companionate argu- 
ment in refutation of the complacent edi- 
torial plea that the printing of the Dillinger 
pictures served a moral purpose. It served 
a commercial purpose. Not one editor, it 
is safe to say, of the many who permitted 
these pictures to adorn their columns 
thought first of their “moral” value. His 
calculations were concerned with their like- 
lihood of attracting circulation, knowing 
full well the human propensity to morbid 
curiosity. 


The decision was easy, let 
us assume, in the case of the 
typical tabloid; not so easy, it 
may be imagined, for papers 
like the Chicago Daily News 
and the Cleveland News. How- 
ever, they, too, struck a balance 
in favor of the ghastly display 
as against the protest of sensi- 
tive readers, and for the same 
reason — circulation. The 
moral imperative, if they enter- 
tained it, was a pietistic after- 
thought. 

In the July Mercury ap- 
peared an article by John L. 
Spivak entitled, “The Rise and 
Fall of a Tabloid,” which illus- 
trated, by caricature, the men- 
tal processes of editors who in- 
sist always on “giving the 
people what they want.” His 
subject was the New York Evening Graphic, 
now defunct, for which he worked. “The 
Graphic,” he wrote, “was to be a ‘personal 
paper’ and a guiding force in the moral 
life of the community. Whenever possible 
a story was to point a moral. Ordinary 
news-writing would not do... . 


“We got the idea. Pictures of women in 
all shades of undress took over the front 
page. News was played up like this: 
33 DIE IN CYCLONE. Under this was 
a full-page picture of Eva Tanguay with a 
caption reminding the reader that the once 
beautiful dancer had sung ‘I don’t care.’... 


“One of the paper’s banner-days occurred 
when we actually got a signed story from 
someone who had killed her lover. The 
paper screamed: I KILLED HIM, 
WHAT’LL I DO?” 


Methods Overdone 


The Evening Graphic, tho it reached, at 
one time, a circulation of 600,000, died, in 
the end, from overdoing this sort of thing. 
While it rode the crest of the wave, however, 
its sensationalism, perfumed with moral 
protestations, infected even the conserva- 
tive press, specifically in the instances of 
the “Peaches” Browning and Kip Rhine- 
lander affairs of fragrant memory. The 
editorial concern for public morals in print- 
ing the Dillinger pictures is exactly on a 
par with that which animated the highly 
spiced exposure of these sordid romances. 


The reader may recall the recent quota- 
tion on this page of a remark attributed to 
a Moscow tabloid, namely, that “there is 
no aspect of human stupidity from which 
an American business man can not extract 
money.” Suppose we change this to read: 
“There is no aspect of human morbidity 
from which an American newspaper will 
not extract circulation.” Does the indict- 
ment stand? In too many cases, yes. 


W.M.H. 
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They Stand Out From.the Crowd 


\ irginia Faulkner, just twenty-one, has 
written her first book, a “comico-romantic 

novel,” called 
“Friends and Ro- 
mans.” A Nebraska 
girl, she spent a year 
at a girls’ seminary in 
Rome, a year at Rad- 
cliffe College, and 
wrote the book “to 
from __ being 
bored.” Her grand- 
mother called it 
“racy.” Last year she attracted wide atten- 
tion as a columnist on the Washington Post. 


keep 


ic i PE casa 


© Bachrach 


Tiree Marshall’s first radio job was as a 
water to 


water-boy, that is, he carried 
the soloists during a 
music festival. When 
he was twenty-five, 
the Metropolitan 
Opera Company en- 
gaged him to sing 
leading roles. He has 
since appeared in 
musical comedy, 
vaudeville, and mo- 
tion - pictures. His 
broadcasts are so popular that he works for 
two sponsors. In the fall he will appear in 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” Thirty-two, he is six 
feet tall, nicknamed “Red.” 


Pee iend Augustus Sileox, known to his 
intimates as “Gus” or “F. A.,” is the Chief 
Forester of the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, and will 
supervise the vast 
$75,000,000 Federal 
plans for reforesta- 
tion. A graduate of 
the Yale School of 
Forestry, he was long 
engaged in the actual 
service and more re- 
cently in industrial relations work. Mr. Sil- 
cox is tall, quick, well-informed, and very 
athletic. Each morning he does a turn 
around his room on his hands. 


© Underwood 


Rsk John McKim has resigned as Protes- 
tant Bishop of Tokyo after serving in that 
post forty-one years. 
Fifty-four years ago 
he went to Japan as a 
missionary. He is 
eighty-two years old 
now, and plans to live 
in Honolulu. In spite 
of earthquakes and 
other disasters, in a 


which he 
© Underwood 


is impres- 
sively experienced, 
his faith and courage never have wavered. 
After the great earthquake of 1923, he re- 
plied to a cable asking about church prop- 
erty: “All lost but my faith in God.” 


Columnists 
As They See Themselves 


Trohert Hobart Clarkson (“Bob”) 


Davis—Born in Brownville, Ne- 
braska, 1869. I was named after a 
steamboat, an uncle, and an Episco- 
palian bishop. Was “Bobbed’ for 
short. At the age of six spoke Com- 
manche, Sioux, and Cheyenne fluently. 

Printer’s devil and reporter on Car- 
son Appeal 1883-91. Broke into San 
Francisco newspaperdom 1892-96. 
Arrived in New York 796. Joined 
Frank A. Munsey, 1903, and edited 
his fiction magazines for twenty-two 
years. In 1925 shook desk life, be- 
came special world correspondent, 
New York Sun. Wrote eight travel 
books, covered 700,000 miles by land, 
sea, and air conducting the “Bob 
Davis Reveals” column on the edi- 
torial page of The Sun. 

Still living with the girl I married 
in 1899. Am addicted to portraiture 
photography, angling, and experi- 
mental cookery. 


Enis H. Parker, chief of the Burlington 
(New Jersey) County detectives for forty- 
one years, and whose 
extraordinary success 
at sleuthing has more 
than once attracted 
national attention, re- 
cently completed a 
two-year man-hunt by 
mail and got his man. 
The murder was com- 
mitted in 1932. By 
letter, telegraph, and 
wireless, Parker pursued his man across 
the earth, without once leaving his office. 
The fugitive was caught in Greece. Father 
of nine children, he is a stoutish man, 
smokes a corn-cob, has a rolling gait, and 
got his start running down horse-thieves. 


Acme 


Ci MeNelis, in her thirties, is the 
publisher of seven monthly periodicals 
which have a com- 
bined circulation of 
over 1,300,000 copies. 
She has, in the space 
of four short years, 
built up a $2,000,000 
business during a 
period of intense 
depression. To dis- 
cover the types of 
magazines she should 
publish, she analyzed ten years of periodi- 
cals, brought out four—New Movie, Home, 
Love, and Mystery—to cover fundamental 
reading desires. To these she recently has. 
added two more, a radio publication, a 
children’s magazine, and has become presi- 
dent of The American Spectator. She is a 
pert, petite woman of indefatigable energy. 
To start the business, she obtained a sizable 


- character loan, reputed to be $100,000, ar- 


ranged to distribute the magazines through 
Woolworth stores. More than 1,000,000 
copies were sold the first month. Her 
secret is anybody’s property—finding a 
product which can be sold on a large scale, 
for little money, to the average woman. 

) 
de Joseph Burns, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed as General Counsel to the Securi: 
and Exchange 
Commission, was a 
judge of the Superior 
Court of Massachu- 
setts at the age of 
thirty, and is the 
youngest man ever to 
attain the Superior 
Bench there.  Re- 
garded as one of the 
most precocious stu- 
dents in the history of the Harvard Law 
School, while still in his twenties he was 
made a full professor there. He is the son 
and namesake of a Boston elevated motor- 
man, and worked his way through college 
and law school as a chain-grocery clerk, 
tutor, and gardener. Judge Burns is thirty- 
four, married, and has three young sons. 


ties 


Acme 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Hedin—Swedish explorer of Asia— 
accent last syllable: he-deen’. 
Akeley—she knows darkest Africa— 

two syllables: ake’ley. 
Fiala—American arctic explorer— 
fi as in fit, ala as in a la mode: 


fi-ah’la. 
Debenham—British 
plorer—just deb’en-ham. 
MacCreagh—traveled in 
Ethiopia, Africa, So. America— 
as if spelled MacCray’. 
—Frank H. Vizeteliy. 


antarctic ex- 


Borneo, 
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News and Comment From the Nation’s Capital 


A Vital Difference of Opinion Between General Johnson and Tugwellian Liberals as to 
Changes in Price Provisions of NRA—“Baruch Men” Are on Their Way Out 


| R. ROOSEVELT, on his present 
Hawaiian cruise, has put the radio 


to a new test for Presidents who 


i) want to travel far afield from the seat of 


government. More than once, it is under- 
stood, has he had to step in and settle a 
question to let his program proceed back 
home. There has been no hitch about keep- 
ing in touch with him. The departments, 
frequently working divergently, carry their 
major difficulties to the White House, as 
usual, and the White House sifts down and 


| passes along by naval radio the questions 
| which require a Presidential decision. 


The more important of these questions— 
those touching policies in the making and 


| international affairs—go through the air 


in code. Rudolph Forster, the veteran 
White House clerk, took along the code- 
book on the Houston, and does the de- 
ciphering for the President, or, in turn, 
reduces his replies to code. 


Mr. Roosevelt, in other words, while in 
quest of rest and recreation, remains in 
charge, leaving it to his trained subordi- 
nates to sift the references to him to a 
minimum. While he is kept informed con- 
stantly of major developments in the 
United States, there are days at a time 
when the secretariat spares him the neces- 
sity of doing anything. 

1 


No Absolute Rest 
| 


There is no such thing as an absolute 
rest for an active President in office, and 
this is all the more apparent in a President 
who from the start has insisted upon being 
his own negotiator in foreign affairs. The 
reciprocal tariff machinery was just being 
set up as the President departed. Since 
he set sail it has been necessary to con- 
sult him on the modification of the German 


4 
7-4 Lakh 


What a Vacation! 


-—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


debt moratorium for the benefit of Great 
Britain. He insisted that American credi- 
tors receive as favorable consideration as 
those of any other nation. 


The overhauling of the NRA is a mat- 
ter of commensurate domestic importance 
which the President is watching from afar. 
In the decision to simplify the NRA and 
modify its price provisions, the Tugwellian 
wing of the Administration was for the 
first time seeing victory over General John- 
son as Mr. Roosevelt prepared to leave the 
capital. It was well understood that the 
NRA was to be sharply contracted and 
otherwise reorganized to try to head off the 
criticism in the farm belt that the higher 
prices it has sanctioned are offsetting the 
advantages of the AAA. Mr. Roosevelt is 
particularly anxious to show definite re- 
sults in this direction before the political 
campaign is well under way. 


As to the changes necessary to this end, 
there is vital difference of opinion between 
General Johnson and the so-called Roose- 
velt liberals under Professor Tugwell. 
The young liberals are quite prepared to 
sacrifice General Johnson as they sacri- 
ficed Mr. Douglas if necessary to win their 
objective here. The underground contro- 
versy over the development of the NRA has 
been going on for nearly a year. With the 
support of the President, General Johnson 
has stood off pressure which at times has 
found nearly half the Cabinet siding 
against him. 

Professor Moley brought it close to the 
surface in his magazine which has been 
firing away at the NRA’s price structure 
for months and has even declared that it 
is “galling” to all liberals. Mr. Moley, no 
mean diplomat in many ways, has con- 
tinued in the President’s confidence despite 
the impossible situation he permitted to 
oust him as Presidential Adviser No. 1. 
The proverbial head of the original “brain 
trust,” Mr. Moley, still goes in to see Mr. 
Roosevelt frequently and his editorials 
often have foreshadowed Presidential 
courses of action. 

He has avoided pressing the President 
in sore spots where it has been difficult for 
Mr. Roosevelt to move. Qne of these, for 
instance, is George N. Peek, whom the 
President shifted from Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administrator to Foreign Trade 
Adviser, and, then, to head of the new 
export-import bank-system, the first ob- 
jective of which—to stimulate Russian 
trade—has been hamstrung by the John- 
son Act. 

In the selection of the man to “negotiate” 
reciprocal tariffs with foreign countries, 
Mr. Roosevelt again passed by Mr. Peek. 
It reflected a fundamental turn in the Ad- 
ministration. 

The so-called “Baruch men” who were 


in the saddle a year ago, one running 
the AAA and the other the NRA, are 
on the way out, and Bernard M. Baruch 
himself never has materialized in Wash- 
ington as a regular Presidential adviser. 


How Peaceful a Battle-ship 
Must Seem 


—Thomas in the Detroit News 


Mr. Tugwell has been at odds with both 
Mr. Peek and Mr. Johnson from the start. 
The Senate effort to discredit him proved 
a boomerang. Mr. Tugwell, by the man- 
ner in which he handled the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, consolidated his 
position in the Roosevelt Administration 
where, three months ago, there were indi- 
cations of Presidential irritation at some 
of his activities. 

A chuckle ran through the Administra- 
tion, the White House included, at the way 
he conducted himself on Capitol Hill. High 
in the Presidential circle, Professor Tug- 
well’s coolness under fire was contrasted 
with General Johnson’s increasing explo- 
siveness under criticism, and with the 
manner in which the General permitted the 
radical Clarence Darrow “to get his goat.” 


Far From Through 


General Johnson is far from through yet, 
however. While he recognizes that the 
NRA is subject to gradual evolution, and, 
in fact, said so at the outset, he refuses to 
turn and run before the broad liberal push 
to undo much he has accomplished in the 
first year. Every retreat by the NRA has 
been at the cost of a terrific struggle within 
the Administration. 

Much of the controversy has yet to come 
out into the open. Decisions are being 
made in day-to-day encounter. With the 
New Deal’s key-men going to the country 
with the story of what is being done and 
attempted in Washington, there is some 
temporary let-down in the struggle, but the 
crucial campaign is coming on and the new 
place of the NRA in the Roosevelt pro- 
oram is to be settled definitely before Labor 
Day. DIOGENES. 


Foreign Comment 


Europe and the Murder of Dollfuss 


(Continued from page 3) 
with which it called home its Minister, Dr. 
Kurt Rieth from Vienna was attributed 
directly to the Italian military demonstra- 
tion. 


Col. Walter Adam, Austrian Federal 
Commissioner for Home Service, charged in 
a Vienna broadcast 
that Germany was re- 
for the 
campaign of terror- 
ism which led. to 
the assassination of 
Chancellor Dollfuss. 


sponsible 


In an official an- 
nouncement issued at 
Berlin it was stated 
that an investigation 
had promptly been 
made by the Reich 
Government to deter- 
mine whether any German authority had 
a guilty direct or indirect connection with 
the events in Austria. 


A. 


Wide World 


Doctor Schuschnigg 


Under the most detailed examination, the 
announcement went on to state, it was 
possible to discover only one matter that 
might create an opposite impression. This 
was the result of “a not carefully enough 
controlled report that came from Austria 
and was broadcast.” Provincial Inspector 
Theodor MHabicht, responsible for the 
Munich radio station, was accordingly re- 
moved from his post, and directed to await 
further orders. 


A Task for von Papen 


For all that, Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
asked Vice-Chancellor Franz von Papen to 
quit his post in the Cabinet, and go as a 
special Minister to Austria. In a letter of 
the Chancellor to Colonel von Papen, which 
was released by the Government News 
Service, Chancellor Hitler said that as a 
result of the events in Vienna he found him- 
self forced to ask President von Hinden- 
burg to remove Doctor Rieth, because “at 
the request of an Austrian Minister or of 
Austrian rebels, he gave his consent to an 
arrangement between the two parties 
garding safe conduct and departure of 
rebels into Germany without querying 
German Government.” 


re- 
the 
the 


By this action, the Chancellor said, Min- 
ister Rieth had “without any ground, in- 
volved the German Reich in an internal 
Austrian affair.” 


The murder of the Austrian Chancellor, 
Hitler went on to say, was condemned most 
sharply and deplored by the German Govy- 
ernment, and had “‘made even more difficult 
the already unstable political situation in 
Europe, altho we are wholly innocent.” 


But Italy was reported to have advised 
Austria not to accept von Papen as the new 
German to Vienna. Berlin 
14 


envoy press 


cables said that if von Papen went to 
Vienna he would go equipped with such 
extraordinary powers as to make him in 
effect the sole arbiter of Germany’s official 
policy toward Austria. Paris press advices 
were that von Papen was considered as a 
natural meddler, as witnessed by his rec- 
ord when attached to the German Embassy 
at Washington in the early years of the 


World War. 


Meanwhile, the Cabinet of Prince Ernst 
Riidiger von Starhemberg lasted only a few 
days in Austria and a new Cabinet, headed 
by Kurt Schuschnigg, close supporter of 
the slain Dollfuss, was named in Vienna. 
Prince von Starhemberg, head of the 
powerful Heimwehr (Home Guard), was 
reappointed Vice-Chancellor. 


Doctor Schuschnigg is recognized as the 
most prominent monarchist among Aus- 
iria’s active politicians. He has had wide 
political experience, often serving in cabi- 
nets in various capacities. He is of a quiet 
nature, somewhat professorial in appear- 
ance, and is a highly talented scholar, espe- 
cially in political economy. 


From a clerical standpoint, Doctor 
Schuschnigg is as ardent a Catholic as was 
Dollfuss, and is certain of the blessing of 
the Vatican, as well as of the Archduke 
Otto, claimant to the Austrian Crown. It 
is unlikely Doctor Schuschnigg will con- 
cede an inch to Chancellor Hitler of Ger- 
many either on the Austro-German union 
idea or the Catholic Church question. He 
is regarded as a less aggressive man than 
Dollfuss, but as equally determined. 


Close-ups of Dollfuss 


To Tue Lirerary Dicest, by special 
cables, foreign correspondents, who knew 
Dollfuss at close range, have sent their per- 
sonal opinions of the murdered Chancellor 
of Austria. 


Dr. M. W. Fodor, representative in 
Vienna of The Manchester Guardian— 


famous liberal newspaper—declared: “Doll- 


Acme 


Machine-gunners on patrol in Vienna 


é 


fuss will be known in history as the states- 
man who attempted to halt the expansion 
onslaught of Nazi Germany against the 
Catholic sections of Central Europe. His 
success was due to his great personal cour- 
age and relentless energy, and indomitable 
faith in the Austrian cause and the Roman 


Catholic Church.” 


Beatrice Basker- 
ville, Rome corre- 
spondent of The Daily 
Telegraph, of Lon- 
don: “Dollfuss was 
a supreme patriot and 
the most engaging 
personality amongst 
European statesmen. 
He knew when to 
seize occasions and 
what to do when op- 
portunity came.” 


Col. von Papen 


R. Lumley Skelton, foreign editor of 
The Daily Telegraph: “Dollfuss was a 
patriot, but an indifferent statesman. His 
role as a dictator in Austria was the most 
difficult in Europe, for he directed no great 
cause. He was a buffer between three al- 
most equal parties in the State. His failure 
was that he could not keep them from each 
other’s throats. He made friends easily, 
and his personal charm added to the 
shadow cast across Europe by his death.” 


G. E. R. Gedye, Vienna correspondent of 
the New York Times: “More interesting 
to the American public than the views of 
a newspaperman may be those expressed 
to me yesterday by an Austrian: ‘The most 
important thing about Dollfuss, outside of 
his great personal charm, was his unswervy- 
ing resolution, even ruthless, in pursuing 
to the end any course, right or wrong, 
which he undertook. In that he was Roose- 
veltian. Austria as a monarchy, or a re- 
public, always has been cursed by men of 
half-measures. Personally, I think Doll- 
fuss made many mistakes, especially in 
abandoning democracy, but he scorned 
evasion and faced reality fearlessly, sacri- 
ficing himself. From that sacrifice, it may 
happen, will be born a new Austria, free, 
at last, from illusions of the centuries.’ ” 


Ralph Heinzen, manager United Press 
Bureau at Paris, who interviewed Dollfuss 
frequently: “I found Dollfuss charming 
personally, not overintelligent, and the 
shyest statesman in Europe.” 


Yet, after all, as was pointed out by W. A. 
Lyon, in the New York Herald Tribune, the 
political independence of Austria, which 
most of Europe so ardently desires, has not 
yet been buttressed with suitable economic 
measures to give the nation a fair chance to 
earn its living. The rearrangement of 
European States formulated by the peace 
treaties after the war left Austria economi- 


cally, it has been said, as “a head without 
a body.” 
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AD\NGELBERT —DOLLFUSS, 
| born October 4, 1892, on a 
farm in lower Austria. 


Educated at a village school and 
the Universities of Berlin and Vi- 
f enna, where he studied economics. 


} Served in the World War for 
| thirty-seven months as First Lieu- 
tenant in a Tyrolean regiment. 
Decorated for bravery several times. 
After the war organized Austrian 
f farmers into the Lower Austrian 
* Peasants’ League. 
Member of the Christian Socialist 
| Party. 


© International 


_. Secretary of the Lower Austrian 
A Chamber until 1927 and its director 
» until 1930. 
' 1930-31 Minister for Railways. 
1931-32 Minister for Agriculture and Forestry. 
May 20, 1932, succeeded Karl Buresch as Chancellor. 
Growth of Hitlerism in Austria strengthened Germany’s Ansch- 
luss policy (joining of Austria to Germany). 
. June, 1932, serious fighting in Graz, Austria, between Nazis 
) and Socialists, fifty wounded. 
September, 1932, Hitlerite convention began in Austria. 
| Fights between Socialists and Hitlerites. 
October, 1932, Socialists accused Chancellor Dollfuss of aspir- 
ing to become Dictator. 


1932, censorship of Socialist 
Vienna without newspapers. 


November, caused 


printers’ strike. 


papers 


February, 1933, aide of Hitler hinted Germany might replace 
French part of Lausanne loan by mark loan if Austrian Nazis 
were included in new Parliament. Socialist Party in Austria 
demanded dissolution of Parliament on grounds that govern- 
ment was supported by only one-third of electorate. 

March, 1933, Austrian Nazis met and demanded resignation 
of Dollfuss Cabinet as result of Nazi victories in Germany. Col- 
lisions between Nazis, Socialists, and Communists. Cabinet sus- 
pended certain constitutional rights. 

Dollfuss Government raided Communist offices in Vienna and 
Halléin. Pan-German and Socialist members of Parliament held 
rump session. Adjourned before police came. 

Senate passed resolution charging government with violating 
Constitution in using armed force against Parliament. 

Leaders of Austrian Nazi movement went to Berlin to seek 
advice from Hitler on the course to follow in Austria because 
Dollfuss Government was suppressing Nazi movement. 

May, 1933, Dollfuss Cabinet reconstructed. Issued decree re- 
quiring State employees to take oath of loyalty to Government. 

Prince Ernst Ruediger von Starhemberg, Heimwehr leader, 
declared against the Nazis and demanded independent Fascist 
State. 

June, 1933, violent. Nazi demonstrations. Government closed 
Brown Houses throughout Austria. Expulsion of Nazis from 
Army decreed. Three hundred Nazi leaders—many of them 
Germans—jailed. 

Prince von Starhemberg accused Hitler and German Govern- 
ment of complicity in terrorist outbreak. 

July, 1933, Nazi deputies deprived of mandates in Vienna. 
Nazi demonstrations against Chancellor Dollfuss held at Graz. 

August, 1933, police obtained list of 4.800 members of National 
Socialist Party. Alleged plot by German and Austrian Nazis 


The Austrian Federal Chancellery, at Vienna, where 
Engelbert Dollfuss was shot while held captive by Nazi 
rebels. The building is guarded by Heimwehr and police 
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| The Turbulent Régime of Austria’s Dictator 
«During the Two Years in Which Engelbert Dollfuss Guided His Convalescent Buffer State, He 


Never Relented in His Vigorous Campaign Against the Seething Forces of Nazism 


to murder Prince von Starhemberg. 

September, 1933, Dollfuss indi- 
cated creation of Fascist State 
along Italian lines was only solu- 
tion in Austria. 


Dollfuss’s request for authoriza- 
tion to raise a corps of 8,000 men 
for duty against terrorist elements 
within Austria was approved by 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. 


Theodor Habicht, “Inspector 
General” of the Nazis in Austria, 
was expelled from that country be- 
cause of his actions when attached 
to the German Legation at Vienna. 


October, 1933, Dollfuss slightly 
wounded as he left Christian So- 
cialist meeting in Parliament build- 
ing by R. Dertil, former Austrian 
Nazi leader, who was sentenced to five years in prison. 

January, 1934, Government prepared for drive on Nazis. 
Greater terrorism feared. Nazi coup planned for January 30 
failed to come off. 


February, 1934, civil war broke out as the result of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss’s decision to suppress Socialism. Government 
forces were supported by the Austrian Heimwehr, or Fascist 
Army, of Prince von Starhemberg. After four days’ conflict, at 
an estimated cost of 1,500 lives, including many women and 
children, tens of thousands of Socialists surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment while thousands of others fled from the country. 


March, 1934, Chancellor Dollfuss announced provisional con- 
stitution as step to corporative Fascist State. 

April 1, 1934, the Republic of Austria, which was proclaimed 
on November 12, 1918, was replaced by the Federal State of 
Austria, a Fascist State. 

A new Constitution of Austria was adopted April 30, 1934, by 
a rump Parliament remaining after the exclusion of the Social 
Democrats from participation. After ratifying the Constitution, 
the Parliament surrendered its powers to the Government and 
voted its own dissolution forever. 

Agreement reached between Prince von Starhemberg and Doll- 
fuss for uniting military Fascist formations on partiotic front. 
Government arrested hundreds of Socialists, fearing May Day 
outbreak. 

June, 1934, Nazi outbreaks throughout country marked the 
anniversary of the Treaty of Versailles. 

July 11, 1934, the Government of Dollfuss resigned to make 
way for a new Government giving him even greater dictatorial 
powers. In the new Cabinet he was not only Chancellor but also 
Foreign Minister, Minister of Defense, Minister of Public Se- 
curity, and Minister of Agriculture. 

July 12, 1934, the Government issued an order whereby court 
martial would impose only the death sentence on terrorist 
bombers, or even those caught in possession of explosives. An 
amnesty was granted to those who surrendered their explosives, 
arms or ammunition. 

July 15, 1934, three killed in political week-end disorders. 

July 24, 1934, striking at intensive terrorism under which 
Austria had suffered for three months, the Dollfuss Government 
hanged a twenty-year-old Czechoslovak Socialist worker, Joseph 
Gerl, within three hours after a hurried trial. 

July 25, 1934, in an attack on the Federal Chancellery 144 
Austrian Nazis murdered Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss and 
seized members of the Austrian Cabinet as hostages. 
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Japan Has Become Occidentalized 


New York and London Have Given Tokyo Cabarets and Motor-Cars, but Nipponese Can Teach 
Westerners Virtues of Thrift, Abstinence, and Patience in Adversity 


Tokyo 

VERYTHING is just a little, and some 
E; things are quite decidedly, different 

in Japan. I have just had my hair 
cut by a Japanese barber, a courteous man 
(all the Japanese séem to be naturally 
courteous) with high cheek-bones, and 
wearing large spectacles. The delicacy and 
precision with which this man used his 
scissors was very notable. He also worked 
quickly, intent and silent, tho he could 
speak little English. 


When the job was done, he massaged my 
scalp, ears, face, neck, and chest with great 
vigor. Then he beat me soundly on the 
back. For a while I thought he was going 
to knock me unconscious. His hands were 
supple and firm to an extraordinary degree. 
When it all was over, I felt strangely re- 
freshed; the humid summer day was less 
oppressive. 


“Very, Very Sensitive 


Are the Japanese” 


An amazing little accident occurred in 
my hotel-room when a_ bright, slight, 
charmingly affable Japanese cameraman 
tried to take a picture of me. He had an 
electrical gadget, a big bulb, for producing 
his flash. When he switched on the cur- 
rent, the bulb roared like a small cannon, 
and the glass was blown into a million 
pieces. Everything in the room, the bed, 
the tables, my trunk and bags, the floor, 
was covered with bits of glass. I was 
blinded for half a minute or so, and the 
cameraman was deafened. He stood about, 
pale, holding his ears, for some minutes. 
He could speak no English, but a writer 
with him explained that they had used the 
instrument thousands of times and never 
had known such a mishap before. 

They were terribly humiliated. I did all 
I could, of course, to make them easy over 
the incident, but they went away obviously 
distressed. Very, very sensitive are the 
Japanese and all the more admirable for 
that. 


“Tokyo Is Crammed 


With Motor-Cars” 


What strikes one most forcibly on return- 
ing to Japan after an absence of some years 
is the almost complete disappearance of 
the jinrikisha from Yokohama and Tokyo. 
It has gone as the hansom cab went from 


London, driven out as the hansom cab was 
by the motor-car. Jinrikishas used to 
throng the water-front at Yokohama and 
to swarm about the hotels and in the streets 
of Tokyo. 


By Epwarp Price BELL 


Nine years ago I never went anywhere in 
this city except in one of those fascinating 
two-wheeled carriages, drawn by one or 
two men who seemed to be able, with little 
or no fatigue, to pull their burden all day. 
Now the motor-car carries one here as it 
does in the cities of the Occident. Tokyo 
is crammed with motor-cars, nearly all ap- 
parently American, and the way in which 
they rush and hoot is terrifying. 

; *% * %* % 


“Numbers of Men 


Fan Themselves” 


Outside my window as I write-is a smart- 
looking young Japanese taxicab-driver 
sheltered from the rain under the roof of 
the hotel entrance. He is in a green uni- 
form with high-topped, polished boots. He 
looks thoroughly calm and comfortable. 
He is fanning himself. Numbers of men 
in Japan fan themselves on hot days. Many 
of them carry light paper fans with them 
as regularly as they carry their pocket- 
money or fountain pens. 


Ct) ee lees 


“One Looks Upon a 


: Se seiies 
Fine, Flourishing City 


Tokyo’s rebuilding since the earthquake 
of 1923 is one of the most remarkable 
achievements of modern times. It has 
great significance apart from itself. It calls 
our attention to the wonderful latencies 
of spirit, strength, and will in the Jap- 
anese race. When I was in Tokyo two 
years after the calamity of quake and fire 


Acme 


Admiral Viscount Makoto Saito, former 
Premier, getting a haircut, Occidental style, 
at Tokyo 


—one might say the cataclysm of quake 
and fire—the city still was in ruins in 


numerous places over a wide area, and| 


Yokohama, itself a great city, was a rubbly 
desolation. Steaming into Yokohama har- 
bor to-day, nine years later, one looks upon 


a fine, flourishing city, clean and beautiful. | 
To one remembering, it is a moving sight. | 


And Tokyo, too, is new-born and more | 
beautifully born—handsome buildings, end- | 


less miles of broad, well-swept pavements, 
green hills, delightful parks, lakes and 
lagoons confined by impressive masses of 
smooth-finished masonry, home of a people 
not only strong, not only irrepressible in 
energy, but intensely esthetic. 


world than the new Tokyo, not Washington 
in America, not Vienna in Europe. The 
Imperial Palace and the Palace of the 
Crown Prince are magnificent buildings in 
magnificent grounds. 

* * * * 


“The West Is Going to 


Learn From These People” 


These great Japanese cities tell one an 
interesting story of the interrelationship 
and interdependence of the modern world. 
Cosmopolitanism carries the day in all the 
continents. It is not that racial or national 
individualities are being lost. These in- 
valuable varieties are rooted too deeply in 
geography, climate, history, and language 
ever to be lost. But the world as revealed 
objectively to the eye, and the world politi- 
cally, socially, and economically, as well, 
is taking on similar characteristics and 
aspects everywhere. One may ascend to a 
roof-restaurant in Japan to-night and wit- 
ness a cabaret-show which will make him 
think he is in New York, or London, or a 
metropolis of Continental Europe. 


Superficially, in respect of food, dress, 
and habit, Japan is almost infinitely less 
strange than it was in 1925. I can feel the 
pressure of Japanese character upon the 
West. The West is going to learn from 
these people not only in the sphere of polite 
culture, but in the sphere of the eternal 
virtues of abstinence, hard work, thrift, and 
patience in adversity. 


Kipling fancied he discovered in the 
Japanese, great as he acknowledged them 
to be, a want of that “last touch of firmness” 
which enables a people “to play with the 
whole round world.” I suspect Kipling did 
not penetrate to the ultimate truth. TI sus- 
pect he mistook the cautious hesitancy of 


a young people for a racial deficiency which 
is not there. 


And the | 
citizens are as picturesque as the city. I 
know of no more charming capital in the 


OW that his course of training is 
ended, will Johnny, the “condi- 
| tioned” twin, maintain his educa- 
jitional advantage over Jimmie, or will the 
\itwins be equal in_ behavior 
again in a year or two? 
| This is one of the questions 
in the mind of Dr. Myrtle B. 
4 McGraw, psychologist and as- 
‘sistant director of the Normal 
| ¢Child Development Clinic, part 
jot the Neurological Institute, 
“yat the Columbia-Presbyterian 
| ) Medical Center in New York. 
Doctor McGraw has just com- 
‘pleted the first phase of her 
‘experiment with the young 
‘sons, now two years old, of Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Dennis Woods, of 
‘§New York. Since the first 
week of their lives the twins 
‘thave passed every day at the 
clinic. One of them, Johnny, 
@has received a special course 
of training. Jimmie has been 
) brought up in the same man- 
fner as any normal boy. 


| The result, as recounted in Tue LireRARY 

Dicest of December 30, 1933, is that 
/ Johnny is far advanced over his uncondi- 
i tioned brother as regards physical prowess, 
jiand apparently is superior mentally as 
Ewell. Johnny could roller-skate, swim 
under water, solve puzzles, and do other 
intricate things when he was_ twenty 
© months old, whereas Jimmie was like any 
(normal baby of that age. 


1 Now that they are two years old, Doctor 
9 McGraw has terminated the experiment, 
4 for the time being, to see what will happen. 
She has demonstrated that a child’s de- 
velopment can be speeded up by proper 
training. It has yet to be shown whether 
) the artificial stimulation will produce per- 
& manent superiority. 


i Parents’ Views 

To a casual visitor the present difference 
» between the two children is striking. 
i Johnny seems much older and more ad- 
} vanced than his brother; he has better 
* manners, he speaks well, is independent, 
i resourceful, and sure of himself. Jimmie, 
} on the other hand, is full of pranks, steals 
fy. : Re 
+ his brother’s food, eats noisily, and runs to 
: his mother. 
| What do the parents think? Mr. Woods, 
) Irish, forty, and a groundskeeper at the 
‘| Yankee Stadium, said that “Johnny’s a gen- 
/ tleman, but Jimmie’s a mug.” 
_ “Johnny sits at the table like a Park 
Avenue feller,” the father recently re- 
marked to Sanderson Vanderbilt, a reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune. “But 
Jimmie—he’s Tenth Avenue the way he 


| takes his food.” 


J. Hal Steffen photograph 


Johnny Woods (left), the trained infant, drank all his soup, but 
his two-year-old twin, Jimmie, has hardly touched his food 


Science and Invention 
EE 


Also, reported Mr. Woods, Johnny is 
more polite in other ways. “Now the other 
day I had a search-light in my hand and 
Johnny comes up to me and wants it, so he 


says: ‘Allow me.’ Two years old! ‘Allow 


me. Just imagine that.” 

Johnny can climb up a pipe beside the 
sink in the Woods home and help him- 
self to water by turning on the faucet, 
tho sometimes he breaks the glass. 
Jimmie simply shouts for “wawa” when he 
wants some. Johnny’s  roller-skating 
brought down the plaster in the apart- 
ment below, and the skates are now re- 
served for use at the clinic, or out of doors. 


Both Same to Mother 


Mrs. Woods told the reporter that, to 
her, the twins seemed just the same, except 
that Jimmie (the unconditioned one) ap- 
peared to harbor more love for his mother. 
“Jimmie,” she said, “clings to me more 
than Johnny. Johnny’ll go to anybody.” 

In the atmosphere of the clinic it ap- 
pears obvious that the conditioned twin is 
better equipped for life than his uncondi- 
tioned brother, but in their home the “ad- 
vantage” is not so apparent. Johnny has 
been taught, for instance, to have no fear 
of high places. Nurses at the clinic re- 
peatedly put him up on boxes and ladders 
and trained him to jump off fearlessly into 
an attendant’s arms. Now his father de- 
lights in putting him atop the ice-box and 
catching him as he jumps off. 

Mrs. Woods perhaps may not be blamed 
if she has some doubt as to the wisdom of 
this performance. True, it makes the boy 
fearless, but the family lives in an upper- 
floor apartment. Johnny loves to climb 
onto a window-sill, and several times his 
mother has caught him on top of the guard 
placed there to keep him from falling off. 


In competition with his brother and 


“Johnny’s a Gentleman, but Jimmie’s a Mue” 


Father of Two-Year-Old Twins Succinctly Sums U p Result of “Conditioning”? One Son While 
i Other Is Brought Up at Psychological Clinic as a Normal Infant 


the small playmates he will find near his 
home, how will his “gentlemanliness” stand 
in his stead? When the two boys eat at 
the same table the unconditioned one steals 
Johnny’s food, and turns to 
his own only when his brother’s 
is gone. Johnny does not seem 
to be able to defend himself 
from such attacks, while his 
unconditioned brother does 
very well for himself indeed. 

Because their differential 
treatment has come to an end 
does not mean that the special 
education of the twins has 
ceased. Doctor McGraw has 
obtained a _ scholarship for 
them at the Nursery School of 
the Institute of Child Develop- 
ment, operated by Teachers 
College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and they now go there 
every day, receiving the same 
course of instruction and 
training. Thus both have an 
equal opportunity to become 
“gentlemen”; the question is whether 
Johnny, the conditioned child, will progress 
faster. 

One of the interested spectators at 
this experiment is Dr. Frederick Tilney, 
professor of neurology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, under whose 
guidance Doctor McGraw has carried on 
the training of the children. Doctor 
Tilney is doubtful whether the special skills 
which Johnny has acquired will “stick.” 
If they do not, he and Doctor McGraw will 
probably attempt, later, to revive some of 
the conditioned twin’s aptitudes, to learn 
whether the training can be “brought 
back” more easily than inculcating it in 
the first place. 


“Supermen” Deferred 


No matter what happens in this case, of 
course, general conclusions can not be 
drawn until many other experiments like 
it have been performed, and these probably 
will be made as funds become available to 
continue the work. The question whether 
“supermen” can be developed by a con- 
tinued course of training such as that which 
Johnny received must be held in abeyance 
until then. 


Mme. Joliot Gets Radium 


Whe gram of radium bought in 1921 for 
Mme. Curie through funds raised by a com- 
mittee of American women has been passed 
on by Mme. Curie’s will to her talented 
daughter, Mme. Frederic Joliot. 

It will enable the Joliots, husband and 
wife, to continue their important atomic 
experiments, which last winter led to the 
discovery of artificial radioactivity. 
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Science Snap-shots 


Rock usually is rigid, but there is a 
specimen of sandstone at the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, which can be 
bent easily. Known as itacolumite, it is 
composed of many uncemented interlock- 
ing grains, and is found only in Brazil 
and North Carolina. 


Careful search for evidences of pre- 
historic habitation now is being made 
along the Columbia River above the site 
of the great Bonneville Dam, with a view 
to removing all relics of ancient American 
peoples before the dam covers the area with 


a lake. 
* * * * 


Chicken feathers are the latest source of 
raw material for plastics to be made into 
fountain pens, buttons, decorative novelties, 
and other items, according to Science 
Service. Development of plastics from 
feathers is being carried on at Iowa State 


College. 


* * 


Overweight men are more efficient, able 
to stand physical and mental strain better, 
and are more resistant to disease than un- 
derweights, a study made in the British 
Royal Air Force and reported in the British 


medical magazine The Lancet, has in- 


dicated. 
* * * x 


The age of the late Zaro Agha, ancient 
Turk, may have been somewhat in doubt; 
not so that of a giant land-tortoise which 
died at the British artillery barracks on the 
island of Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 
in 1918. Dr. Karl P. Schmidt, of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, reported that 
this creature was known to be 152 years 
old, and was the oldest vertebrate for which 
definite records were obtainable. It was 
captured in 1766. 


%* * *& 


Air conditioning of mines, begun ex- 
perimentally in this country, will be tried 
in the South African gold-fields, where 
mines reach great depths. American air 
conditioning equipment has been ordered 
for the Robinson Deep Mine, near Johan- 
nesburg, 8,000 feet deep. 


x * * 


There will be a science, 
Cosmecology, it is suggested by Dr. Harlan 
T. Stetson, research associate in geophysics 
at Harvard University, in his new book, 
Earth, Radio and the Stars (Whittlesey 
House). This will be a science devoted to 
studying the eflect on life of cosmic phe- 
nomena, such as changes in the earth’s 
crust, the tides, the varying magnetic fields, 
the aurora, cosmic and other radiation, and 
the various other influences which bear 
on the world from out in space. 


soon new 


Has Chemistry Conquered Menace of Fog? 


Years of Research Apparently Have Borne Fruit in New Device Which 
Condenses Mist Into Large Drops of Water 


‘ge of research apparently have been 
rewarded by the discovery of a successful 
weapon against fog, the terror of the air and 
seas. A few days ago, when fog rolled in 
around the air-port on the estate of Col. 


E. H. R. Green at Round Hill, Massachu- 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


Courtesy, 


The 100-foot pipe with its 


curious nozles through 
which fog - dispelling 
chemical was sprayed; 


(inset) photomicrograph 
of water-droplets in fog, 
one of the first made. It 
is believed that the new 
chemical solution can be 
used to clear portions of 
air-ports to provide land- 
ing visibility 


setts, it was chemically dissipated over a 
limited area by a method devised by Henry 
G. Houghton, Jr., a member of the research 
staff of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, at Cambridge. 


The success of the apparatus has caused 
the engineers of the Institute to believe 
that the fog-control method will be success- 
ful on a larger scale. The equipment used 
was simply a pipe 100 feet long, suspended 
horizontally in the air about thirty feet 
above the ground, and fitted with elaborate 
nozles of special design at frequent inter- 
vals along its length. To this pipe ran a 
feed-line from a pump, which forced the 
chemical into it. 

The engineers were ready for the test 
for several weeks before fog came. As 
soon as it had completely enveloped the 
air-port, the centrifugal pumps were started, 
spraying the chemical into the air. Within 
a few seconds the fog drifting through the 
curtain of falling chemical began to gather 
into large drops and descend like rain. 


In effect the curtain of chemical was 
straining the fog, for immediately a path 
of visibility approximately 100 feet wide 
and thirty feet high began to open across 
the air-port down the wind. On either side 
were walls of turbulent white vapor, but in 
the cleared area the ground was entirely 
free. The lane continued to open as tho 
a huge invisible plow were moving through 
the mist. Within three minutes buildings 
more than 2,000 feet away were clearly 
revealed. The path was kept clear as long 
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as the chemical curtain was operated, and 
it was several minutes after the pumps had 
been stopped before it began to close in 
again. 

The composition of the chemical used is 
being kept secret for the time being, pend- 
ing further tests. It 
works by causing 
minute water - drops, 
of which fog is com- 
posed, to condense 
into larger drops of 
such size that they 
can no longer float 
in air. Part of the 
secret is in the con- 
struction of the nozles 
of the spray, for the 
chemical solution it- 
self must be broken 
into droplets, and 
will not work if these 
are either too large 
or too small. 


Mr. Houghton has | 
studied fog for sev- 
eral years to learn ex- 
actly what causes it, 
and is believed te 
have been the first 
to photograph the 
minute water-droplets of which all fogs 
consist. These are sometimes as small as 
one-twenty-five-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter, only slightly larger than the 
wave-length of red light. Such droplets 
must have a nucleus upon which to form, 
either a large ion, a microscopic grain of 
dust, or other particle. Mr. Houghton 
found that most sea fogs form on tiny 
crystals of salt thrown into the air by spray. | 


Dinosaur’s Last Stand 


When the swampy inland ocean which 
once covered large parts of Wyoming and 
Montana began to dry up, breaking apart | 
into little lakes and later into pools, the | 
sauropod dinosaurs living there, unable to 
travel on dry land, were concentrated in 
the last remnants of water and died. 


Barnum Brown, curator of fossil reptiles 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, has discovered such a spot 
in the Big Horn Mountains, about twenty- 
five miles east of Greybull, Wyoming. In 
a small area which represented the very bot- 
tom of the prehistoric pond, the dismem- 
bered skeletons of twelve huge sauropods 
have been uncovered. In life these crea- 
tures weighed fifteen to twenty tons each 
and measured nearly fifty feet in length. 

The find is considered most important 
because of the light it sheds on conditions 
in that part of America 125,000,000 years 
ago, indicating a tropical climate. 


Religion and Social Service 


A Case for Taxation of Church Property 


Dr. Charles Stelzle Thinks Tax-Exemption Is Unfair Because It Is Based on the Value of 
Property, Not on the “Amount and Character of Service Rendered” 


a NOTHER attack on the tradi- 

A tional view that church prop- 

i erty should be exempt from 
taxation has been made, this time 
by Dr. Charles Stelzle, organizer 
of Labor Temple, sociologist, econ- 
omist, church statistician, and 
writer. It is a hardy venture into 
an unpopular field, for tradition in 
this case has been upheld by able 
legal opinion, and he dares much 
who holds that the institution which 
is recognized in most civilized coun- 
tries as the right arm of govern- 
ment, seeking only to give, never to 
i gain, should pay a levy to the State, 
@ or be called upon for a special con- 
tribution. 


Doctor Stelzle has made an ex- 
haustive study of church proper- 
ties in New York City, which he be- 
lieves supports his view. New York 
is a city of maximums. Richest city 
in the world, it has churches of 
fabulous wealth. It devotes mil- 
lions annually to charity and re- 
lief. It is the headquarters of the 
world’s greatest philanthropies — 
philanthropies which know neither 
creed nor race. It houses more 
‘Catholics than are in Rome, more 
Jews than are in Palestine. About 
one-third of its population are churchgoers. 
Some of the church properties are worth 
the touch of Midas. Wise management has 
kept them secure against the assaults of 
panic and depression. A tax on them 
would be in addition to the levy which 
faith imposes to carry on its enterprise. 


Wealthy Church Favored 


The study made by Doctor Stelzle re- 
evealed that tax-exemption favored New 
York’s wealthy churches, whose valuable 
properties and endowments decreased the 
cost of their maintenance, and that these 
churches “‘were usually least effective in 
enlisting new converts.” He found that 
the churches of New York own 2,599 
pieces of property used exclusively for re- 
ligious purposes, which have an assessed 
valuation of $364,626,900. In addition, the 
churches own 1930 pieces of property used 
for educational, social, and philanthropic 
purposes which are assessed at approxi- 
mately $220,000,000, -naking a total of 
$584,626,900—all tax-exempt. The normal 
amount of taxation, said Doctor Stelzle, 
would be about $16,300,000. 


If what he termed “the left-handed sub- 
sidy” given to the churches through tax- 
exemption were based on their total mem- 
bership, or upon the character and amount 
of service rendered to the community, it 
would, said Doctor Stelzle, be fairer to all 


Ehrenford photograph 


Gargoyle on the south side of Riverside Church at 122nd 


Street and Riverside Drive, New York City 


the churches. As it is, however, this “‘in- 
direct subsidy” is determined entirely and 
solely upon the value of the property held; 
that is, the more expensive the church the 
bigger the subsidy. 

Doctor Stelzle’s present idea is not for a 
direct tax, but for an indirect levy as a 
contribution to funds for unemployment 
relief. . He would have the churches of 
New York contribute $2,500,000, which is 
25 per cent. of the amount which the 
churches would normally pay if their 
property used for distinctively religious 
purposes were not tax-exempt. It would 
amount to less than one dollar per com- 
municant per year. Answering the argu- 
ment that some church members might put 
forth, that they could not afford the addi- 
tional burden, Doctor Stelzle said that “it 
may be well to recall the fact that, because 
the churches have been tax-exempt, those of 
our citizens who have not been members of 
the church have been compelled, through- 
out the years, to make up the taxes which 
the church might otherwise have paid. If 
those inside the church can not afford to 
pay taxes for the spiritual benefits which 
they alone enjoy, why should this burden 
be placed upon those outside the church, 
who probably can afford it even less? The 
proposed plan will give the church an op- 
portunity to express its appreciation of the 
benefits which its members have enjoyed 
through the sacrifice made by outsiders.” 


Which would seem to some to 
ignore the fact that the church is 
not a profit-making institution, but 
an institution of public service. 
It supports missions, hospitals, 
schools, orphan asylums, homes for 
the aged, and other charities, which 
are in addition to maintenance. 

Last winter Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, pastor of the Community 
Church; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of 
the Free Synagogue, and Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Methodist, 
former President of the Federal 
Council of Churches, appealed to 
the New York State Legislature to 
reduce tax exemption (LITERARY 
Dicest, December 30, 1933). Noth- 
ing came of the appeal. 

In that article, THe Literary 
DicEst quoted from John Godfrey 
Saxe’s work on “Charitable Ex- 
emptions from Taxation in New 
York State on Real and Personal 
Property” (Lincoln Engraving and 
Printing Corporation, New York), 
in which he says that the ruling 
principle which has led to tax- 
exemption of churches, colleges, 
universities, hospitals, and other 
like institutions “is that their 
service is a public service and, 
therefore, the people, through their goy- 
ernment, cooperate to the extent of a 
limited tax-exemption in maintaining these 
public-service institutions in the field of 
liberty. The reason of this public policy 
is apparent. The non-taxation of public 
buildings is not the exception, but the rule; 
and the principle has been accepted as 
axiomatic that private property necessary 
to the essential support of Government 
ought not to be the subject of taxation. .. . 
“Tt is based primarily on the theory of the 
general benefit resulting from an increase 
of religious, educational, or charitable uses. 
... To tax such property would tend to 
destroy the life which produces a constant 
increase of taxable property as well as other 
benefits infinitely more valuable.” 


Outside of government, the church is the 
one great enterprise which devotes itself 
wholly ard exclusively to the public wel- 
fare. Its chief source of income is free- 
will offering. 


_ Loyalty Drive Is Planned 


1 he National Committee for Religion and 
Welfare Recovery, which represents Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews, will conduct a 
national campaign in the first week of 
October to stimulate contributions to the 
churches and private charities. October 7 
will be “Loyalty Sunday,” when efforts will 
be made to increase church attendance. 
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AND UP. Lis: price of Standard 


Six Sport Roadster at I'lint, Michigan, 


$465. With bumpers, spare tire and 
tire lock, thelist price is $18 additional. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


COSTS LESS TO RUN 


Now —PRICE as well as VALUE says, 
‘Chevrolet is a better buy than ever!” 


From the very outset, Chevrolet for 1934 
was recognized as a wonderful “buy” for 
the money. No other six in the world was priced so low 
or cost so little to own. Now—there’s a bigger difference 
than ever in favor of Chevrolet value. The world’s lowest- 


priced six is now lower-priced than ever. Sweeping price- 
cuts have recently been announced on all models—the 
greatest reductions in the low-price field this year! These 
reductions have brought Chevrolet’s base price down to 


$465! They have made it easier than ever to get every- 
thing that’s coming to you, in a low-priced car. And that 
means Fisher Body quality, refinement and ruggedness! 
Big-car size, weight and stability! Cable-controlled brakes 
that neyer mind the weather! Y-K frame, strongest and 
heaviest in the low-price field. 80-horsepower, 80-mile-an- 
hour, valve-in-head performance that’s unbeatable for 
smoothness and quietness! And the world’s safest, most 
comfortable motor car ride: the famous Knee-Action glide, 
in the Master models. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


he 


"THE STANDARD SIX 
COACH 


COMPARE CHEVROLET'S ‘LOW DELIVERED PRICES AND 
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Settling Family Disputes Out of Court 


Miss Helen Thoma’s Delicate Task Is to Solve Cases of Desertion and 
Non-Support Without Recourse to Law 


he was a distraught and bedraggled 
mother, with three young children clinging 
to her. 

“My husband has a CWA job and he 
won't get up out of bed and go to work,” 
she said. “To-day, when I was out, my 
landlady locked the door. We have no 
place to go.” She looked helplessly at 
Miss Helen Thoma, whose delicate job it 
is to settle family quarrels and misunder- 
standings without recourse to law. This 
woman was her 500th case. Like the 
others, it was settled successfully. 


Miss Thoma pieced together the bits of 
the unhappy picture brought to her. The 
man disliked his job; he never had done 
that kind of work before, and he was re- 
belling. But before he lost his regular job 
two years ago, he always had been a good 
That, said Miss Thoma, is 
typical of scores of cases which have come 
to her in the last few months. Roughly 
estimated, one in every four complaints 
reaching her desk has come from families 


in which the husband or father was a 
CWA worker. 


“Often when families are transferred 
from home relief to work relief, you may 
expect trouble,” Miss Thoma explained. 
“Frequently it is drink; sometimes the 
men do not return home at all, and many 
times they never bring home their pay 
checks. These cases may be referred back 
to the attention of the Home Relief 
Bureau, or handled cooperatively by the 
private family agencies, and the public re- 
lief agency. Repeated interviews and in- 
vestigations are often necessary and fre- 
quently as a result men are transferred to 
work they do like and will do.” 


provider. 


Tragic Triangles 


Among the serious problems Miss Thoma 
has to solve are tragic triangles. One 
came to light when a mother brought her 
three small children to her office and then 
and there whipped them. She was stopped, 
and she admitted that she was thoroughly 
ashamed of herself. But, she said pitifully, 
she was nearly crazy. Her husband had 
become interested in another woman, and 
if she haled him to court it would be the 
last straw; he would never return to her. 
Social workers interviewed the other 
woman, who hadn’t known the man was 
married. She was persuaded to 
and return to her own home in 
another State. It was just in time. The 
psychiatrist who treated the wife reported 
that she was on the verge of committing 
infanticide. 

Miss work is an experiment 
in settling acute family troubles out of 
court—on a social rather than on a legal 
basis. It is the result of the suggestion of 
the New York City Welfare Council Com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Charles Zunser, of 
the National and Dr. 
John Slawson, of Board of 
Guardians. 


leave 
town 


Thoma’s 


Desertion 
the 


Sureau. 
Jewish 


It was initiated in close consultation 
with Judge Edward F. Boyle, Presid- 
ing Justice of the Brooklyn Domestic 
Relations Court, and has his hearty co- 
operation. Other similar courts in New 
York are expected to try the experiment. 


Paul Parker photograph 


Miss Helen Thoma 


A similar plan is being tried in the Borough 
of Queens through an arrangement spon- 
sored by the Catholic Charities and Big 
Sisters of that borough. 


Miss Thoma was lent to the court by 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. Families 
whose marital tangles could not very well 
be aired in court were interviewed by her, 
and she was able to settle their problems 
without invoking the law. Other cases have 
been referred to her by probation officers 
and by the court. Few problems in human 
relationship have been omitted in the tales 
told across her desk. Altho Miss Thoma’s 
position is unofficial, social workers hope 
the experiment may lead to the appoint- 
ment of social worker referees for all 
Domestic Relations Courts—officials who 
would offer a consultative service to those 
coming to the family courts of the city to 
make their petition. 


Increase in Marriages 


An increase in the number of marriages 
during 1933 has been reported by the Sta- 
tistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Reemployment, larger 
earnings, and better prospects have given 
young men and women confidence in their 
ability to establish homes. 

The Metropolitan’s Statistical Bureau 
based its conclusions on preliminary fig- 
ures from officials of twenty-one States. 
There was a 4.3 per cent. increase in 
the number of marriages in 1933 over 
the preceding year. The figure 
comparison with normal years, but pre- 
sents a strong contrast to what happened 
between 1929 and 1932, when the marriage 
rate dropped a total of 22.4 per cent. 
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Summer Religious Instructio 


Since Satan never takes a vacation or loafs 
on the job, New York parents, like those 
in other metropolitan centers, have taken) 
kindly to the idea that their children should, 
have religious instruction in summer ass 
well as in winter. Under the auspices off 
the Metropolitan Federation of Daily Va-- 
cation Bible Schools, 264 churches in the} 
New York area have opened their parish) 
houses for such schools. Their motto is:} 
“A united front for the city children in) 
the summer months,” and they offer such) 
a variety of attractions in addition to their) 
main objective that they should be a wel- 
come refuge from steaming pavements and | 
from parks and beaches none too cool. The 
number is twenty-nine less than last year, 
but the Rev. Walter M. Howlett, secretary, | 
expected a larger attendance—about 40,- 
000, to be instructed by about 2,500 
teachers. 

One of the schools is at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, opened especially for 
children whose parents are attending the 
summer schools at Columbia University, 
Teachers College, and Union Theological 
Seminary. The principal is Miss Louise 
Rich, director of religious education of the 
Episcopal Diocese of New York. W. Dyer 
Blair, educational director of the Federa- 
tion, announced that the program consisted 
of “music, worship, dramatization, recrea- 
tion, outings, creative art, story-telling, and 
handiwork.” Every summer scores of va- 
cation church-schools take their children 
on educational trips to the cathedral, and 
this summer the school at St. John’s will be 
host to some of these groups. 


All schools hold sessions each week-day 
morning except Saturday. They are open 
for five weeks. 


Flapper Becoming Extinct 


FE arewell to the flapper. Her dizzy days 
are over. Comely she was, and full of pep. 
But she knew little or nothing about brakes, 
and she has skidded out of sight, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ernest L. Talbert, psychologist 
at the University of Cincinnati. In fact, 
the little Miss is so far outmoded that 
one might almost expect a return of the 
staid days when the McGuffey readers were 
the standard literature of the family. 


Doctor Talbert based his studies on the 
character of magazines over the years since 
the flapper walked on the stage and took 
her last cue. “Several recent studies of 
American life from 1890 on show startling 
changes,” he reported to a discussion 
group at Cincinnati. “A statistical investi- 
gation of articles printed in periodicals 
reveals a preoccupation with the changing 
conditions surrounding the family, with 
divorce, birth control, and sex morals. 
Approval of easy divorce and freer sex 
relations show an upward curve from 1922 
to 1929. 

“Since then comes a drop. A more con- 
servative tone appears. The reign of the 
flapper is over. Periodicals of wide cir- 
culation are more conventional and severe 
in their professed code than the intellectual 
organs and women’s magazines.” 


Letters and Art 


The Playwright Is the Thing 


The Richest-Artistically and Financially-Theatrical Season in Five Years Ends With First 
Laurels to the Dramatists Who Returned to the Footlights From Hollywood 


ended has been, by general consent, 

the most successful financially and 
the richest artistically of any season since 
Old Man Depression 
cast his shadow over 
the scene five years 
ago. The reason for 
this is not hard to 
find, tho it seems to 
have eluded some of 
my fellow-managers 
who are inclined to 
give the New Deal full 
credit for the uptake. 


/ \HE New York theatrical season just 


The reason is that 
better plays have been 
produced, and better 
plays have been produced because the 
worth while playwrights of America are 
slowly, but surely, drifting back to the 
theater from the sun-drenched purlieus of 
Hollywood. Even those who still cling to 
their film jobs, I am reliably informed, are 
writing plays for the theater in their spare 
time. They realize that only in the theater 
can they find an adult outlet for their tal- 
ents, and that only there can they achieve 
that artistic integrity which is the goal of 
every artist worthy of the name. 


Vandamm Studio 


Sam H. Harris 


It has long been a pet belief of mine 
that the playwright is, beyond all argu- 
ment, the most important person in the 
theater. Actors, producers, stage-directors, 
designers of décor—these all have their 
part in the stage realization of a fine play, 
but the play itself is the essential thing. 
They are but the lights and the shadows. 
The play is the substance, the solid reality. 


I know of no thrill in the world of the 
theater comparable to the thrill of dis- 
covering a fine play in the quiet of your 
study or, perhaps, in my own case it might 


Vandamm Studio 


‘ ee ee RG a 
The famous Easter Parade Number in Mr. Harris’s revue, ee 
which, under the lighting and staging of Hassard Short, 


By Sam H. Harris 


be more exact to say, in the quiet of your 
bedroom, because I do all my play-reading 
in bed in the early hours of the morning. 
How often have I waited with growing im- 
patience for ten o’clock to arrive so that I 
might telephone the play-agent and begin 
immediate negotiations for the purchase of 
a play which has caught and riveted my 
attention that very morning. I know of no 
emotional experience equivalent to the 
tingle of high excitement which fills me at 
such moments. 


Of course I get a thrill out of the final 
emergence of the play on the stage, out of 
the tense excitement of a splendidly acted 
scene, out of the glamor or the mystery 
which cunning lighting and imaginative 
settings evoke. Individual performances 
by gifted players excite and elate me, but 
the emotional reaction is really pale by 
comparison with the thrill of discovery of 
which I have written. 


Playwright No. 1 Man 


It has been more than twenty years since 
I made up my mind that the playwright 
was the No. 1 man in the theater. George 
M. Cohan was then my partner and he 
thought likewise. We were flying in the 
face of established tradition in so _ believ- 
ing because that was the heyday of the 
stars. The theater simply teemed with 
them. The play was considered secondary. 
The actor was felt to be the supreme center 
of interest. The playwright was a neces- 
sary evil in the eyes of the majority of 
producers. Only that and nothing more. 


To give visible and objective reality to 
our belief we made up a list of fifteen young 
playwrights one day. They had all sub- 
mitted plays which we considered were at 
least promising, tho not quite worth buy- 
ing and producing. We called them in, 


becomes a 


monster 


one by one, and gave them each $500 as 
advance royalties on their next plays. As 
I recall now, we didn’t get a single hit out 
of the experiment, but we got a great kick 
out of making the gesture. 


So convinced am I that the playwright 
is the supreme person in the theater that 
I go a very long way in doing what he 
wants and I attribute no small part of 
such success as I have enjoyed in the busi- 
ness of theatrical production to this atti- 
tude on my part. I never try to force the 
engagement of any actor or actress upon a 
playwright. If he has even a small reserva- 
tion as to any particular player I may per- 
sonally think fitted for a réle I am always 
quite willing to defer to his objections, and 
to pass on to a consideration of other names. 
If he wants a certain scene-designer to 
provide the décor, he gets that scene- 
designer without any argument on my part. 
I reserve, of course, the right of final 
criticism, but, in the long run, my motto is 
“the playwright is always right.” 

I have had associated with me many of 
the finest and most successful playwrights 
in America. They know that anything 
they want is theirs for the asking and I 
feel that this spirit of cooperation on my 
part has resulted in an entente cordiale 
rare in this day and age. 

In closing, I would like to say that many 
managers entirely overlook the element of 
luck which enters into theatrical produc- 
tion. A manager who produces a success- 
ful play very often produces it because he 
happens to be the first one to get a look at 
the manuscript. The other fellow might 
have produced it, too, had he had the first 
look. 

A theatrical producer without a good 
play is like a good jockey on a bad horse. 
That sums it all up. 


“As Thousands Cheer,” a scene in dozens of shades of brown and off-white 
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Another Great Art Exhibit for World’s Fair 


“The American Scene,” Selected for the Motivating Theme of A Century of Progress in Its Second 
Year, Shows a Typical Simplicity and Unadorned Realism 


Century of Progress was the exhibit 

of the masterpieces of painting ar- 
ranged and held at The Art Institute of 
Chicago. During the five-month period of 
the Fair, this survey of historic and modern 
painting. sculpture, and prints, broke all 
museum records: 1,538,104 visitors entered 


| AST year one of the major events of A 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


the Institute during this time, and 702,741 
paid 25 cents to see the special exhibit 
which filled the entire second floor of forty- 
one galleries. An ambitious educational 
program achieved surprizing results with 
22,178 visitors viewing the exhibit under 
guidance and 67,143 more attending a spe- 
cial series of lectures illustrated with col- 
ered slides made directly from the pictures 
themselves. Of the special annotated cata- 
log, 62,471 copies were sold and bulletins, 
post-cards, and magazines carrying articles 
on the exhibit were widely bought. 
Throughout there was a remarkably lively 
atmosphere; the crowds (on the final day, 
October 31, some 44,000 stormed the gates) 
were actively intcrested in what they saw 
and many visitors returned again and again. 
There was none of the feeling of solemnity 
which distinguishes certain large exhibits; 
on the contrary it was felt that here were a 
number of people, coming face to face with 
first-rate examples of art for the first time, 
and enjoying the experience thoroughly. 
The theme of last summer’s exhibit was 
A Century of Progress in American Col- 
lecting and the intention was to present a 
sequence of great art from the days of the 
Italian primitives to modern times 
1250 to 1933). All loans (save one, 
Whistler’s “Mother,” the “spot-light” piece 


(ies 


of the show) were borrowed in America and 
it was remarkable to see that so many im- 
portant works of European art had emi- 
grated to the United States in the last thirty 
years, that it was possible to arrange this 
almost complete survey with hardly a single 
omission, 


When the decision was made to continue 
A Century of Progress for another season, 
the art world, and, indeed, a great part of 
those who had enjoyed the exhibit of last 
year, raised the question, “What will the 
Institute do? Will it try to borrow back 
the paintings of last year? Will it have a 
similar loan exhibit with a new cast of 
pictures? And can it, by any possible 
chance, assemble another show of such 
scope and quality?” 

While these questions waited the opening 
on June 1, the Institute made an important 
decision. The exhibit of 1933 had stressed 
the whole development of Western art. That 
of 1934 should differ from it by selecting 
one important strand of the development. 
“American Art.” for a long time regarded 
as somewhat of a stepchild by the sharpest 
critics, was chosen. 


Interesting Painters 

After all, tho America’s tradition, as 
some insist, may be a _ provincial one, 
what country outside of Europe can point 
to a line of -painters half so interesting? 
Think of Australian painting, Brazilian 
painting, even Canadian painting. In 
numbers and achievement, the United 
States clearly outranks any nation except 
those having roots going back hundreds of 
years. 

It never would do to show simply Ameri- 
can painting. Particularly with this type 
of exhibition the public must see the main 
stream of Western art to observe how 
Americans separate ourselves from it and 
how they conform. The rest of the exhibit 
is a background of masterpieces as in 1934. 
Galleries devoted to French, German, 
Italian, and Flemish primitives, followed by 
large groups of Renaissance, Baroque, and 
Rococo masters prepare one for the magnifi- 
cent display of nineteenth century French 
painting, starting with Delacroix and In- 
gres. and coming down to the post-war 
painters of Paris. 

High spots in this part of the exhibit are 
the five examples 
which until recently 
hung in the Hermi- 
tage and Moscow Mu- 
(of these a 
Rembrandt, Ter- 
borch, and Watteau 
belonged to Catherine 
the Great, while the 
Cézanne and Van 
Gogh were the prop- 
erty of Morosoff, 
sugar king, whose 
pictures were na- 
tionalized after the 
Revolution) and _ re- 
cently have been sold 
to pay for Soviet ex- 
pansion. Colorful, 
indeed, is the large 
entrance hall, hung 
with Spanish art. 


seums 


Dempsey and Firpo, by 


Crowds gather in another room, com- 
pletely given to Renoir, famed French 
Impressionist, represented by eighteen 
pictures. 

The American survey begins with a gal- 
lery of “old masters,” Blackburn, Copley, 
Stuart, Sully, Harding, Neagle, etc. The 
tradition derives from the English portrait 
school, but there is a simplicity, an un- 


adorned realism, typically American. 


Nineteenth century painting is fully 
shown, Eakins holding the center of the 
stage, while Inness, Homer, Duveneck, 
Currier, Sargent, Ryder amplify the theme 
of realism, 

Last year crowds almost knelt before 
Whistler’s “Arrangement in Grey and 
Black,” but they did not call it that. They 
called it “My Mother,” or, more touchingly, 
“Mother.” In 1934 (due to his centenary) 
Whistler has a place alone with two por- 
traits of him and eighteen pictures. 


A brilliant room of Winslow Homer’s 
spirited water-colors reveals him as_ the 
great American inventor in this medium. 


Luks, Glackens and Bellows share a 
large room. Bellows triumphs with por- 
traits, brisk scenes of city life, the “Edith 
Cavell,” and an enormous “Crucifixion.” 
The transition to the contemporary exhibit 
is easily accomplished through Glackens’s 
impressionism and Bellows’s forthright- 
ness. These various influences are seen: 
international experiment, the persistence 
of the light, grayed palette of Monet, the 
simple realism of the earlier day, and, most 
interesting, perhaps—a return to the 
“American Scene,” half-serious in its 
obeisance to Victorianism, half-satirical. 


Galleries of Chicago painting and a few 
examples of American muralists, including 
some of the lately discovered PWAP 
workers, bring the exhibit to a close, both 
in place and time. The earliest picture in 
the whole show is a stark Madonna, painted 
about 1250; the latest was finished a few 
minutes before the exhibit opened. 


Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago 


George Bellows 
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Woaat becomes of earth’s children when WITH FRESH ORANGE & LEMON JU 


they return to her? 
cago) : 


From Poetry (Chi- 


ONLY THE WINDLESS MEADOW 


By Howarp McKINLEY CORNING 


Only the windless meadow in the night 

Has need of the dead within it; the hidden 
away 

Abundance of old seasons set with their lips 

Slack at the pulsing throat, the body of dust 


Quick with its burden of being. It is these 
dead: 

The eagle cast from the cloud, the brief 
succession 

Of wings like the print of a fern, the giving 
under 


Of the burrowing paws of the badger, the 
panther’s paces 

Hushed at the edge of thunder, man from his 
hunger— 

It is these, over against the silence, under 
the boughs 

Of the unshaken laurels of darkness. 
the meadow, 

Windless, has need to recall them, veined in 
that darkness 

That hangs them like light on reflection; 

Feeling the stream in the body, the pull of 
the roots 

Having the dead to surrender. 


Only 


Under that night 
Where no wind climbs to furrow anew 
from the cloud 
And the clean stem lifts 
Its pollen of frost, 
The dead 
Lean on the thought of the meadow. ... 


How can the frame 
Reshape in the mind’s pure being 
always the meadow 
Narrows the fallen dust? 
herdsman, 
Driving his flocks to pasture, 
windless calm 
Progressing the morning, else than a breath 
of vapor, 
A pale exhalation, 
Having the spirit back 
takes it? 


where 
How can the 


see, in the 


to the sun that 


"Is it not peace 


To be of the meadow’s burden, lifting like 


mist, = 
Abundant without contention? The herdsman 
will say, 
“The night has been still and frosty, the 


dews arise.” 

He will not think the lavish suck of the earth 

Is released like a whorl of cloud. 

But the windless meadow, breathing its dead 
away, 

Will say: “Here life 

Wrangled and strove and spawned in furious 
sequence ; 

Was rich, intemperate, proud, cunning, and 
spewed 

Itself in the cleft of my loins. 

After the stress and the fever 

I give them the cool 

Green mouths of the grass to speak them 
away in light.” 


Yet see, 


No one will think what visioners of God 


Have won to this favor of cloud. The 
herdsman, gazing, 
Will not remember. Only the meadow, 


dream-wise, 
Little by little lessening, will indulge 
A loamy-hearted memory of these, 
In sleepy darkness in the windless night. 
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Cut tooth decay 57% 


CE 


Well-cared-for! Well-fed! Scientists chose 
Mooseheart children as being typical of 
younger America. 


Gum troubles decreased 83%. Child growth : 


rate improved. Results of 3'2-year study of 
341 boys and girls disclose facts not known 


about any other foods 


THIS—the World’s New 
Dental Story—is the result 
of a 31-year study by scien- 
tists under the direction of 
Dr. Milton T. Hanke while 
a member of The Sprague 
Memorial Institute at the 
University of Chicago. 


The first year: At 
Mooseheart, famous City of 
Childhood, 341 children 
were continued on their reg- 
ular diet. Including dairy 
products, vegetables and 
fruits, it was excellent by all 
previous standards. Yet, /ike 
most American diets, it did not 
prevent the occurrence of fre- a 
quent gum troubles and new Seo ora 
cavities. 

The second year: Two 
8-ounce glasses of fresh Sunkist Orange 
juice with the juice of half a lemon in 
each were added to the daily diet. 57% 
fewer children had new cavities. 83% 
fewer had gum troubles. Growth rate 
was improved 75%. 

The final eighteen months: Fed 
only 3 ounces of fresh orange juice daily, 
children continued to grow at the im- 
proved rate. But the full dental benefits 
were not received. 


What this means to you 
Small amounts of fresh orange and 
lemon juice are valuable in the diet 
because they supply all four of the 


Scarcely an American child 

escapes tooth decay. At Moose- 

heart, 57% of the new cavities 

proved to be avoidable through 
7et, 


daily for a year, 
children made improved gains 
in growth. 


known protective food es- 
sentials which help to keep 
the body youthfully vigor- 
ous—vitamins A, B, C, and 
calcium. But much greater 
protection is afforded by 
two full-sized glasses a day. 
And since there is a con- 
stant demand for vitamin C 
by the body, which stores 
this essential for only a 
short time, it is recom- 
mended that one glass be 
taken at breakfast and the 
other later in the day. 


FREE-—Send for Booklet 

Send coupon for new, 
free booklet,“World’s New 
Dental Story” giving the 
complete, interesting story 
of this study. 


IMPORTANT TO 
DENTISTS, PHYSICIANS 
and NUTRITIONISTS 


“Diet and Dental Health” by 
Milton T. Hanke, Ph. D., 
contains the full scientific report of the 
study described here. 300 pages, with 
many reproductions of natural-color photo- 
graphs made as case records. Tables give com- 
plete data (serum calcium, oral bacteriology, 
etc.) on every child. Remit $4.00 to University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
| Div.1508 , Box 530, Station C 

Los Angeles, California 

Send the FREE booklet, 
“World’s New Dental Story.” 


City State—— 
| Copr., 1934, California Fruit Growers Exchange 
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HIS i this | 


On the Current Sereen 


with a sardonic, amused sort of mockery 


HE difficulties of effective cinema 

censorship are rather completely which suggests pretty clearly that his 

ACY shown in the new James Cagney pic- reformation is at best reasonably ironic. 

S RE ture. called Here Comes the Navy (AA). He is, in brief, able to write into the 


photoplay all the qualities which the re- 
form wave of the films had written out of 
it. The result is a 
definitely better pic- 
ture than it would 
have been with the 
uplift wave dominat- 
ing it, but it does 
suggest that the prob- 
lems of potential cen- 
sorship are not as sim- 
ple as they might be. 

The picture con- 
tains some excellently 
photographed scenes 
of the battle - ships, 
dirigibles, and courts- 
martial at work, but 
the virtues of the 
tale are chiefly those 
supplied by Mr. Cag- 
ney and Pat O’Brien, 
who plays the ami- 


Mr. Cagney has the reputation of being 
one of the bad boys of the screen narra- 


...in DISTANCE because it unfailingly brings 
short wave programs from London—Paris—Rome— 
Berlin—Sydney—as well as everything on the broad- 
cast band. Years ahead in fine custom building that 
permits a guarantee of record-breaking distance recep- 
tion . .. in TONE because, for the first time—due 
to exclusive developments by SCOTT engineers— 
radio is truly a rich-toned musical instrument 
...in VOLUME because it has surplus power 
under perfected automatic and manual control. And 
there is nothing new or experimental about all-wave 
(13 to 550 meters) reception with SCOTT receivers 
—they are backed by more years of experience! 


SEND FOR 
Interesting 
New Book 


“*Performance 
in Every Part 
of the World” 
tells a thrilling 
ato Tr ¥ of 
SCOTT radios 
accomplish- 
ment under all 
conditions. 
Send for it, and 
full details 
abou tect bie 
SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE Fifteen 
at oncel 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. LD84,Cnicago, Ill. 

Send me a copy of your new book, and all details 
regarding the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN. 


Courtesy of Warner Brothers 


: RN anaes able foe and sparring 
NEN Shes OD OB UD mee HSL SEO COIS TEC OOOO James Cagney, Gloria Stuart, and Pat O’Brien in ae = 
ACPO, SAD PR” ER Ba ae REESE SIO oly 28 “Here Comes the Navy” partner. Miss Stuart 
as the sweetheart of 

BS Et bs Ee Baty TORT SAD COV ETET NEE ENN Teh State 


tives ; 


he makes gangsters curiously engag- Cagney and the sister of O’Brien is calmly 


12 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) for only 10¢ 
postpaid; 125 bulbs postpaid for $1.00. All 


hair; he has a generally subversive way 
of mocking the sentimental weaknesses of 


CROCUS 10 ing; he kicks women, punches them about, — beautiful. 
¢ | and drags them around the floor by their Pi i oa 


Grand Canary (AA)—A routine story of 


a disgraced doctor who finds rehabilitation 
through love and the opportunity to end 
a yellow-fever epidemic in the Canary 
Islands. It is slightly better than one 
might think, owing to the performances in 
minor roles of Marjorie Rambeau, Roger 
Imhof, and Zita Johann, but Warner Bax- 
ter and Madge Evans are unable to help it 


mankind with uninhibited honesty. The 
fact that in a splendid picture called “The 
Public Enemy” he presented the bitterest 
and most austere portrait of a gang-killer 
before the emergence of Dillinger somehow 
has not counted on his behalf in the face of 
his effective snarls at politeness and gentil- 
ity. Now, with the arrival of the Legion 


colors mixed. Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.,494 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
In 12 Weeks in Shops of Coyne 

yicity —Learn by Doing—many earn 

while learning, Free employment 

ect help after Ereceapon You don't need ad- 
Li education. ND FOR BIG NEW FREE BOOK 

and my ‘**PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION"’ PLAN. 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept.C4-49 

600 South Paulina Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STUDY AT HOME 
Be independent, Earn $3,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step — furnish all text ma- 


terial, including fourteen -volume vastly. It is based on the novel by A. J 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 4 ae 2 2 a ~ ‘ 
a 5; of Decency, his sponsors have seen fit to do : 
our alan Spas Lag Peso ee ‘Rees Cronin, author of “Hatter’s Castle.” 

books free. Sent Tovgniersbin’, and “"Evidence” | something about him, and so, in the new 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 852-L, Chicago 


othersills 


SEASICK REMEDY 


film, he is to be found being surprizingly ee 
polite to women and eyentually reforming 
when he learns the lesson of service taught 
him by the upstanding American Navy. 
Somehow, tho, the scheme doesn’t quite 
work out. 


The Notorious Sophie Lang (A)—A 
comedy-melodrama, making a minimum of 
sense, about the adventures of two hand- 
some crooks, fooling the police and _ fall- 
ing in love. It is of interest only be- 
cause of the fact that it provides two at- 
tractive screen villains, Gertrude Michael 
and Paul Cavanagh, with supposedly sym- 
pathetic réles, and offers the intelligent- 
looking Arthur Byron as a foolish police 
inspector. ARGUS. 


No doubt it is very fine that a motion- 
picture, done with high propagandist pur- 
poses, should demonstrate the vast ef- 
fectiveness of the Navy as a force for char- 
acter-building. In “Here Comes the Navy,” 
Mr. Cagney becomes a sailor because he 
wants vengeance on an enemy of his who 
is a petty officer, and, then, slowly comes 
to realize that he is part of a great and 
helpful organization, 
for marriage 


~ 


~' Quickly Relieves 


SWIM WELL! 


Know the best strokes; how to get the greatest 
speed from the least effort; how to float and dive, 
play water polo; how to save life; resuscitation, etc. 
“Swimming Scientifically Taught” by Frank Eugen 
Dalton shows you how quickly, easily. Wonderfully 
illustrated. Thousands of copies sold. 8th edition. 


Cloth. $1.75; $1.89, post paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 


Queen Man, What 
Mother, The Key, Men 
fighter White, Double 
*Little The Thin Man, 
“Cradle .Song, Cath- Where Sinners Meet, 
erine the Great, *The Here Comes the 
of Rothschild, Groom, Many Happy 
Lost Patrol, Returns, Murder on 
Villa, *You're the Blackboard. The 
elling Me, *Tarzan Old-Fashioned Way. 
and His Mate. 


AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 


ending by going in 
and a career. It happens, 
however, that Mr. Cagney is, among other 
things, one of the finest actors of his day, 
and that by his skill he is able to write 
things into a picture and a performance 
which the producers hadn’t quite realized 
were there. Thus, when the reform wave 
hits him, and he is softened by the beguil- 
ing influences of the Navy—and Miss 
Gloria Stuart—he is able to play the réle 


I2mo. 247 pages. 


Christina, Little 
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and the Lady, in 
Wom en | Door, 
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Every Mother 


cut sure 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass, 
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ra itre. The 
Story of Industrial 
Violence in America. 
By Louis Adamic. 
Revised Edition. New 
York: The Viking 
Press; $2. 


The outbreaks of 
strike violence in San 
Francisco, Seattle, 
Toledo, and Minne- 
apolis seem gentle 
and tame after read- 
ing Louis Adamic’s 
exciting story of 
America’s violent 
past. 

Nor can foreigners 
properly be blamed 
for the recurrent out- 
breaks of bloodshed, 
tho it has become a 
national custom to 
blame the alien for 


Among the Outstanding Books of the Week 


Worth Reading 


i So Red the _ Rose. By Stark 
Young (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners © Sons $2.50). A mellow 
novel of the old Deep South. 


Holy Deadlock. By <A. P. Her- 
bert (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company; $2.50). A 
novel in which the author of ‘‘The 
Water Gypsies” bitterly and wit- 
tily mocks the English divorce 
laws; Book -of-the- Month Club 
choice for August. 


Modern American Prose. Edited 
by Carl Van Doren (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company; 
$2.75). A proud selection of post- 
war American writers, suggesting 
that never has the quality of 
American writing been better. Lit- 


erary Guild choice for August. 


Tom Tiddler’s Ground. By Ed- 
ward Shanks (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company; $2.50). A 
full-bodied, cheerfully disillusioned 
story of English young folks. 


The Barter Lady. By Evelyn 
Harris (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company; $2.50). The 
brave, true story of a woman 
farmer who traded berries for her 
daughters’ clothing, vegetables for 
their tuition, sweet corn for their 
books, 


1890, to win the 


eight-hour-day, but, 
after endless debate, 
only the carpenters 
struck. Jn more than 
100 cities they won 
their demand. 


In the ’nineties, vio- 
lence spread across 
the country. Against 
the advice of the 
Governor of Illinois, 
President Cleveland 
called Federal troops 
to crush the railway 
strike in Chicago. 

. At Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, Frick 
built a wire fence 
three miles long and 
fifteen feet high; even 
so, striking workers 
captured a _ whole 
boat-load of armed 


everything that goes 
wrong. As far back 
as 1836, the New 
York Journal of Com- 
merce, Mr. Adamic 
points out, explained 
the bloodshed at Allegheny City as “an 
exotic phenomenon in this country, which 
has been imported along with the dregs 
and scum of the Old World.” The news- 
papers have been blaming the foreigner 
ever since. 


George N. 
D. Appleton 


Mr. Adamic, who has a keen eye for in- 
dustrial drama, tells the story of the Molly 
Maguires in Pennsylvania in the ’seventies. 
The Mollies were mostly Irish; they knew 
more about gangsterism, terrorism, and 
racketeering than Al Capone. They were 
men, says Mr. Adamic, born in brutal pov- 
erty, who turned to bloodshed and arson 
when they saw no other way out. 


The great strikes of 1877 were more vio- 
lent than any in the twentieth century. In 
Pittsburgh, alone, $5,000,000 worth of box- 
cars, shops, and roundhouses were burned; 
there is some evidence, however, to suggest 
that only obsolete property was burned, 
and that the employers were glad to see 
it go and collect full insurance on it. It 
was in that year that the War Department 
issued its first manual of tactics for riot 
duty. 

“Dynamite — that’s the stuff,” cried 
Albert Parsons, one of the men executed 
after the Haymarket bombings in Chicago 
in 1886. Parsons, too, was an American. 
Whether the seven men sentenced to death 
after the Haymarket explosion actually 
were guilty still is one of the moot points 
of history; but the mob outside the court- 
house cheered the sentences of death, not 
caring much whether the men were guilty 
as charged or not as long as someone was 
punished. 

It was late in the ’eighties that America 
heard its first talk of “general strike.” A 
general strike was planned for May Day, 


Strong Man Rules: An Interpre- 
tation of Germany To-day. By 
Shuster 

and Company; $2). 
An intelligent analysis by a philo- 
sophic American Catholic. 


Pinkerton guards sent 
from New York to 
break the strike, dis- 
armed them, and 
marched them out of 
town. The use of 
outside thugs to break strikes always has 
called forth extra violence from strikers. 


The I.W.W.’s were blamed for much of 
the strike violence of the early days of the 
century. In its youth, the I.W.W. was a 
violent organization; but Mr. Adamic 
points out that after the McKee’s Rocks 
strike of 1909 it became a relatively peace- 
ful labor organization. In 1912 it was 
proved that mill-owners “planted” bombs in 
a deliberate effort to discredit the strik- 
ing men in Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


The A. F. of L. gets no clean bill of 
health from Mr. Adamic. He is convinced 
that Samuel Gompers knew from the be- 
ginning that the MacNamaras and other 
officials of the iron-workers were large- 
scale dynamiters. He cried in public when 
the MacNamaras confessed; but he made 
no protest when one of his member-unions 
reelected to office convicted dynamiters. 
Mr. Adamic, who has a sort of respect for 
the old-time leaders who carried guns, and 
were proud of their rough deeds, reserves 
his deepest contempt for the “pompous, 
high-toned Babbitts” who, to-day, sit in 
labor-union executive offices, with stock- 
exchange tickers at their elbows. 


(New York: 


As a matter of hard fact, Mr. Adamic in- | 


sists, violence often pays. It sometimes is 
the only way that organized workers can 
get the newspapers to pay attention to their 
plight. As long as the rank and file of 
miners and mill-workers are convinced, as 
they to-day are convinced, he says, that the 
Government and the courts are stacked 
against them, there will be violence and 
more violence in American labor disputes. 
His last chapters, written as late as June 
of this year, predict more violence in San 
Francisco and in the steel towns. 
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PEST AlekR 
FRANKLY 


aboul this... 


OME DAY you may be confronted sud- 

denly with a trying but most impor- 
tant responsibility—the selection of a 
casket. Naturally, you will wish to choose 
the finest casket that circumstances per- 
mit. Are you sure that you will be able to 
do so? Poor quality can be disguised— 
value is often hard to determine. 


But when that time comes, there need 
be no uncertainty if right now you will 
make a mental note to do just one thing 
—ask for a Nationay Casket. Then you 
will know that you have selected a 
casket guaranteed to be as represented 
by a company which has never broken 
its word of honor. 


Understand that the National Casket 
Company does not claim to be the only 
maker of fine caskets. But it does guar- 
antee that all caskets carrying the Na- 
tional Trade-mark are good caskets—that 
NationaL Caskets cost no more. Your 
funeral director can readily get for you the 
Nationa, Casker you want at the price 
you wish to pay. 

You would do well to choose a reliable 
funeral director in advance of need and 
consult him in confidence as you would 
any other professional man. Also send for 
our booklet, Funeral Facts. It covers 
every detail in the making of funeral ar- 
rangements. Dept. D-8, 60 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NATIONAL | 
CASKET COMPANY. INC 
MAHOGANY 


National Caskets are made 
in a variety of designs in 
wood or metal. Be sure to 
look forthe National Trade- 
mark on the casket you buy. 


gh | 


| 
{ 
a 


COMPANY. inc. 
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Housing Program Faces Serious Obstacles 


Prohibitive Price of Building Materials, High Cost of Labor and Red Tape Involved in Obtaining 
Loans Are Some of the Hurdles Which NHA Must Jump Successfully | 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


[This is the fourth and last of a series of articles on housing] 


Acme 


Moving houses to new sites is part of the’ 
New Deal for home owners 


HE Government’s fledgling housing 
[Loreen has been received as en- 
thusiastically as were many other seg- 
ments of the New Deal. Observers agree 
that its success is of vital importance to 
any kind of recovery, but concrete, per- 


manent results do not come only from the 
enthusiasm which attended its beginning. 


Altho the chances for success are great, 
there are a few serious obstacles which 
may defeat the program. High prices 
of building materials—they have mounted 
rapidly under the NRA—and high labor 
costs comprise one dark cloud. Red 
tape in obtaining loans and mortgages, 
of the sort which has accompanied past 
efforts of the Government to deal di- 
rectly with individuals, and the hesitation 
of lending institutions to cooperate, are 
another. The cautious citizen who balks 
at assuming more debts, or creating a new 
debt, is a third potential obstacle. 

Federal Housing Administrator James 
A. Moffett and his staff are not unaware 


of these hurdles. They already have set 
out to tackle them. On the first—high 
cost of materials—they have asked in- 
dustries to institute reductions, but only 
one, the lumber industry, has complied. 

That labor will make any great con- 
cession appears at the moment to be 
doubtful. At least, William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
said emphatically recently that organized 


labor will oppose every attempt to impose 
lower wages on building-trades workers. 
‘Labor has suffered from unemployment 
during the past four years perhaps more 
than any other 
zens,” Mr. 


of American citi- 
“For this reason it 


group 
Green said. 


seems unjust to ask labor to accept re- 
duced wages in order to facilitate the hous- 
ing program. It will be time enough to 
ask labor to make sacrifices after those 
who have benefited through the years of 
high prices accept reduced profits.” 


Some observers have watched with in- 
terest the paradox which the housing pro- 
gram has created in Washington. The 
NRA was ushered in to raise wages and 
to end cut-throat competition by keeping 
prices at some sort of minimum. Lately 
Washington has appealed to industry to 
cut prices of building materials, and has 
asked labor to lower wages in order to 
facilitate the housing program. There is 
some fear that trade wars will result if 
reductions are put into effect and that the 


benefits of the NRA will be nullified. 


As for other possible obstacles, the 
FHA does not fear any difficulty. Lend- 
ing institutions have so far shown willing- 
ness to cooperate. Some newspapers have 
doubted that the American home owner will 
or can benefit by the FHA, and some, such 
as the Philadelphia Record, have pointed 
out that “borrow now” is no more promis- 
ing than “buy now.” But reports from 
various parts of the country show extraor- 
dinary interest in the NHA. 


Without a question, the housing program 
has the full support of the building trades 
and trade journals. Seeking comment on the 
NHA, Tue Literary Dicest sent telegrams 
to a number of trade journals and received 
the following replies: 

Mississippi Valley Lumberman (Minne- 
apolis)—““Tremendous opportunities in 
this territory for repairing and remodeling 
of homes and farm buildings. Also great 
need for new farm buildings and urban 
homes. Act should greatly stimulate build- 
ing industry providing government money 
is made available without unnecessary de- 
lay and too much red tape.” 

Domestic Engineering (Chicago )—“The 
main value of the Housing Act will come 
from its success in reestablishing real es- 
tate and building as a safe channel of 
expenditure and investment. American 
housing standards are much higher in be- 
lief than in actuality. Too many millions 
need the simplest home necessities such as 
running water and central heating to 


justify the general belief of oversupply.” 
American Painter and Decorator (St. 
Louis) —‘“‘Housing Act will undoubtedly 
stimulate activity in building trades and all 
sources of material supply and aid in res- 
toration of value of existing residential 
properties. With millions dependent for 
employment directly or indirectly upon 
construction industry it is apparent any 
measure tending to promote activity will be 
distinctly helpful, but also clear that such 
measures must be regarded as temporary 
in character with ultimate success or failure, 
determined by degree with which they have. 
aided in bringing about a resumption of. 
normal building activity.” 4 
Building Supply News and Home Appli-- 
ances (Chicago)—“Housing Act will cer-. 
tainly stimulate business among building- 
supply and lumber dealers. Act should 
lead to nation-wide resumption of construc- 
tion of new homes on scale comparable to, 
if not in excess of, that of normal times.” 
American Builder (Chicago )—‘Con- 
tractors, builders, and lumber dealers from 
every State report thousands of home-build- 
ing and repair jobs ready to start soon as 
money available. Many builders already in 
touch with house owners and preparing 
estimates on work. Housing Act is most, 
beneficial, far-reaching aid to home-build- 
ing industry ever given. Especially help- 
ful to recovery because it stimulates home 
building in small towns and rural sections 
as well as cities. We believe beneficial 
effects will be felt within next few months.” 


Concrete (Chicago) —‘Act should prove 
effective stimulant to lagging construction 
industry, particularly housing. Insurance 
features should attract immense volumes of 
money now held by banks and other lend 
ing institutions. Promises great relief te 
millions of unemployed. Act is in our opin- 
ion one of most important steps taken in 
Administration recovery program.” 


The American Lumberman Chicago) — 
“We believe act should provide stimulus 
needed to put in motion real revival of 
building and do more than any other one 
thing to relieve unemployment. Lumber 


industry has looked to legislation of this 

kind as means of reviving stagnant demand 
We believe the act will be 

value to the industry.” 


for its product. 
of tremendous 


* the lumberjack 
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A Code for Peacemakers 


(Continued from page 6) 


But even more basic than any particular 
program, more fundamental, is the united 
effort for brotherhood itself. On April 29 
this year, for the first time in American his- 
tory, we celebrated Brotherhood Day. We 
were challenged, the whole nation was in- 
_vited, by the following solemn declaration: 


1. I intend to do unto others, of whatever 
race or creed, as I would for them to do to me. 


Doe lisis my purpose to respect the rights of 
human beings and to judge every fellow-man 
on his individual merits alone. 


3. I will oppose every organized effort to 
evoke fear or hatred of any religious or social 
group. 


Here is a philosophy for life which in its 
essence is the Golden Rule. Here is a 
philosophy for life which comprehends all 
human rights, which sweeps across all lines 
of race and color and creed to assert free- 
dom of thought and action; the integrity 
of every man’s conscience when his own 
soul speaks, and to affirm the inviolable dig- 
nity, the divinity, of human personality. 


Intolerance is the greatest social sin. 
Even in America, great and free America, 
tolerance—man to man, race to race, faith 
to faith—is yet to be won. However great 
the personal toll of intolerance to oppressed 
and oppressor alike, the social consequence 
is infinitely greater. 


Twentieth century civilization, in its 
human relationships within nations, as well 
as in international affairs, goes forward as 
tho hopping on one leg, to-day, because of 
those still regarded as “lesser breeds with- 
out the law,” those which do not share the 
“better part” even when civilization does 
not actually deny them the chance to win 
it for themselves. We have yet to learn 
that we can not keep another down without 
staying with him, and that we can not hate 

_ without being hateful. 


This road of intolerance leads only to 
disaster. Those who take it may cry, 
“Peace! Peace!” but for them and for 
their system of public affairs there is, and 
there can be, no peace. We shall not finally 
disarm the world until we rise above intol- 
erance. We shall not find the cure for war 
until this creed of brotherhood becomes the 
law by which we earn our bread, adminis- 
ter our government, and each, according 
to his own conscience, worships God. 


America’s Challenge 


Here is a creed which may become, first, 
America’s challenge to her own supreme 
political and social menace; then, her gift 
to the whole world—the gift of a brother- 
hood example, of a demonstration in faith 
and good-will which may turn the stream of 
history from ancient channels of fear and 
hate into new courses of peace and unity. 
Ours is a world broken and disillusioned, 
weary to the point of blindness, rocking 
upon the precipice of ruin; ours is a world 
listening to the seductive promises of ty- 
rants and of exploiters who would destroy 
both religion and democracy. But it is a 
world hungry, and waiting. 
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THIS BOOK 
answers your questions 
about cigarette smoking! 


The odds are greater than ten 
to one that you don’t know how 
to light a cigarette, no matter 
how long you’ve been smoking! 
It’s even more unlikely that you 
hold your cigarette correctly! 
These, and dozens of other 
equally amazing facts, have been 
uncovered in a scientific investi- 
gation of cigarette smoking. 

Probably you'll be surprised 
to learn that nicotine is not the 
dread demon it’s popularly sup- 
posed to be. And you'll be de- 
lighted to discover how to smoke 
cigarettes with a minimum of objection- 
able effects. 

For that’s the purpose of this new book 
...tohelp you get more genuine, harmless 
pleasure out of smoking. Written after 
years of research and based on university 
tests, it tells you how to judge popular 
brands of cigarettes for mildness. It re- 
veals the secret of lighting and holding 


| Theory and Facts of 
CIGARETTE SMOKING 


any cigarette to reduce its tongue-bite, 
its staining effect on your teeth. 

Mail the coupon now for your copy of 
“Theory and Facts of Cigarette Smok- 
ing.’ Send only 10c to pay cost of wrap- 
ping, addressing, and mailing. No matter 
whether you’re an incessant smoker, or a 
“‘once-in-a-while” puffer, this book will 
point the way to greater enjoyment. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
AND GET YOUR COPY 


te debe ol ee er ae PLCs ARE PSL GE 


CigaretTE Researcn INSTITUTE 

P. O. Box 1379, Louisvitts, Ky. 
Please send me a copy of “Theory and Facts of Cigarette Smoking.” 
I enclose 10¢ for packing and postage. (L.D. 8-4-34) 
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Solace in Sterling for Anxious Britons 


Lloyd’s Will Not Insure Hitler’s Life, but Will Recompense Prospective Bridegrooms for Bald- 
ness, a Father for Twins, or Paderewski for the Loss of a Finger 


[This is the second 


IVE winters ago, the King of 

England lay alarmingly close 

to death. It was the height 
of the theatrical season, but loyal 
subjects of His Majesty preferred 
to remain respectfully at home 
rather than indulge in the pleasur- 
able relaxation offered by the 
drama while their monarch was 
bedridden. In the swanky West 
End, the coroneted refrained from 
showy extravagance, and thicken- 
ing gloom prevailed as the stricken 
man’s condition grew steadily 
worse. 


Tradespeople in that part of 
London have a definite insurable 
interest in the good health of the 
King. When he dies, his people 
go into mourning and the luxury 
business becomes dull indeed. So 
when the life of George V became 
imperiled by the “mischief” in his 
chest, West Enders sought out 


Lloyd’s. 


The rates against his death oc- 
curring within one or two weeks, 
or thirty days, rose or receded 
as each successive bulletin ema- 
nated from the doctors called to 
Buckingham Palace. The King’s 
recovery added sizably to the 
profits of many an underwriter. 
Some of them, however, recalled a gloomier 
day when they had had heavy losses to pay 
upon the death of Edward VII. 

The postponement of King Edward’s 
coronation because of heavy rain which fell 
on the date originally set for the pageant 
also was expensive for the insurance man, 
as hundreds of florists, hotels, theaters, and 
merchants had protected themselves against 
such an eventuality. Queen Victoria’s jubi- 
lee provided a neat profit for the under- 
writers, as did the coronation of her grand- 
son. Those two shows took place on the 
dates originally fixed. 


Keystone 


Insured Napoleon 


There is not a monarch in Europe, nor 
a dictator, but what someone has made his 
temporary stability the subject of a Lloyd’s 
policy. Recently, however, after Hitler 
went in for killings on a scale quite “Kolos- 
sal” one couldn’t find a Lloyd’s underwriter 
who would insure Der Fiihrer’s life. In the 
Secretary's room at Lloyd’s hangs a policy 
dated May 21, 1813. It was written for 
“£400 at 3 guineas per cent.” to run one 
month and to be paid, if, within that period, 
“Napoleon Bonaparte shall cease to exist, 
be taken prisoner.” 
Napoleon still was alive 


or A month later 
free. 

Your sporting Englishman has long been 
in the habit of lugging all of his scares 


bugaboos to Leadenhall Street. 


and 


and 


There an 


By Epwarp ANGLY 


and last of two articles on Lloyd’s, the world’s 


The liveried beadle at the entrance to Lloyd’s scrutinizes 
everyone and admits only members to the floor 


earl has been known to take out a policy 
against the possible elopement of his niece; 
a presumably personable bachelor to seek 
protection against baldness prior to his 
wedding-day ; an actor to arrange for solace 
in sterling should there occur any permuta- 
tion in the contours of his profitable profile. 


What the brokers call “anatomical in- 
surance” comprises a big slice of the busi- 
ness which crosses the Atlantic—a business 
which, it has been estimated, sends $100,- 
000,000 a year from this country to London 
in premiums. At Lloyd’s Rudy Vallee may 
insure his croon against colds, as did 
Caruso. Paderewski may insure his fingers, 
Ted Denishawn his Achilles tendon, Jimmy 
Durante his proboscis, Helen Menken her 
incomparably expressive hands. 


In recent years surgeons have followed 
the musicians and actors in insuring their 
money-making fingers. For units of $5,000 
a finger, the rate is $60 a year, with in- 
demnity of $25 a week per digit during in- 
capacity. Professional tea-tasters, coffee- 
buyers, and others, whose livelihoods de- 
pend upon keenness of sensory organs, 
often shield their budgets from losses which 
would be caused by any temporary blunting 
of their palates or olfactory nerves. 

Occasionally one reads a dispatch, from 
Hollywood more often than not, reporting 
that such and such an actor has been 
insured against the loss of his or her heart. 


largest underwriters | 
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These reports are such stuff as» rl 
press-agents’ dreams are made of.. 
Even among the lower animals, , 
Lloyd’s considers celibates withif 
distrust. Its rates on race-horses 5} 
are prohibitive, but there is} 
scarcely a stallion of note in Ken-- 
tucky which is without insurance? 
in London. 


Once married, however, Lloyd’s; 
is always willing to bet that one’s; 
wife won’t have twins. Lloyd’s 
is often far ahead of Broadway’s) 
tabloid gossip-mongers in hearing ; 
that a woman expects to have a. 
baby. Unless the twins have been 
running, as the saying goes, in & 
one’s family, the English under- 
writers usually will bet twenty- }) 
five or even thirty to one that the |§ 
wife won’t present her anxious 
husband with a pair of offspring 
at a single session. 


To say, in England, that Lloyd’s 
bets, isn’t done. “Lloyd’s never 
bets; it simply insures.”  Ad- 
vances in the ballyhooed science 
have mobilized regiments of new 
clients for the underwriters. 
When Gertrude Ederle swam the 
English Channel they paid five te 
one on her success. Fifty to one 
was paid on two small policies held 
by Atlanta citizens in 1930, when the most 
celebrated of their fellow townsmen, Rob- 
ert Tyre Jones, Jr., won four major golf 
championships in that one season. 


“Bosses” Protected 


The growth of the kidnaping industry in 
America has extended Lloyd’s clientéle. It 
isn’t fathers insuring against the risk of 
having their children abducted who pro- 
vide this business, but corporations seeking 
protection against the chance that the big 
boss won’t show up some morning. Abduc- 
tions in the commercial field are more fre- 
quent than in the domestic, especially in 
businesses peculiarly exposed to racketeer- 
ing. A large number of firms carry insur- 
ance against the disappearance, temporary 
or otherwise, of their presidents. The rate 
on such policies averages one per cent. for 
a year. 


Lloyd’s used to deal exclusively in marine 
insurance and news of ships and shipping. 
To-day, with the world eager to insure 
against all manner of risks, the amount of 
non-marine insurance bearing the seal of 
Lloyd’s exceeds the marine insurance in 
value. Almost every fear that haunts the 
human breast is bread and butter to an 
Britons who congregate in “The Room” a 
Lloyd’s. Indeed, the Chinese, I itlereol 
have a saying that the English earn their 
living by taking in one another’s insurance. 
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‘| am the sole support 
of alarge, family.. 


(or yds : 


O kill the fleas on your dog, wash him 

with SERGEANT’s SKIp-FLEA SOAP or use 
SERGEANT’S SKIP-FLEA Powper. They kill 
fleas, lice and ticks. Sold by druggists and 
pet supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book « » 


Learn how to care for your dog, how to 
tell what ails him, how to treat his diseases. 
We urge you to write for your free copy of 
the famous SERGEANT’s DoG Book. Fifty- 
eight pages. Illustrated. Contains a ‘“Symp- 
tom Chart” that diagnoses dog ailments at 
a glance. It may save your dog’s life. Get 
it at once. 


Our own veterinarian will advise you 
without cost about your dog’s health. 
Write fully. 


POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


1835 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


HOW TO SUCCEED 
IN LIFE 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 
The author tells how to achieve the things 
we wish in life by proper planning. 


A book for those who wish to round out 
their lives with practical usefulness and 
worthwhile success. 


“A book you are surely going tosewant to 
read.’’—says The Nashville Banner. 


“Not the dogmatic preachings of a fanatic, 
but a sane discourse on private economic 
planning.’’—Minneapolis Star. 


$2.00; by mail, $2.14 
At all bookstores or from the Publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Here Are My | 
People 


By ARTHUR J. BURKS 


Vivid chronicle of the settlers of the “Big 
Bend’? (Washington) country. In a sense, this 
is a fore-shortened history of our nation’s growth 
from the days of the pioneer. 


New York Times: 
“You will need to go far to find a chronicle 
simpler or more direct than this one, more 
honestly conceived or more faithfully set down.’ 


Atlanta Constitution: 
“A story so well written, so close to every 
American family of this generation, that it will 
be an interesting story to all readers.” 


Providence Journal: 


“Me fiction of Sinclair Lewis is fair com- 
parison.” E 
A Literary Digest Book 
Cloth, 319 pages. $2.50; $2.64, by mail. 


At all booksellers, or from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The March of Recovery 


American business has been on the 
up-grade during ten of the last six- 
teen months, and has shown a_ net 
gain of 44 per cent. since March 4, 
1933, Federal Reserve figures show. 


The nation’s consumers spent ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 more for 
their general merchandise needs in 
the first six months of 1934 than they 
did in the coepondies period of 
1933, according to A. W. Zelomek, di- 
rector and easnomice of the Interna- 
tional Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


June bookings of structural steel 
were approximately 31 per cent. 
higher than the average monthly 
bookings for the first quarter of 1934, 
44 per cent. larger than the average 
for the last quarter of 1933, and 13 
per cent. larger than bookings in 
June last year, according to a report 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. 


Sales of gas refrigerators by one 
large manufacturer during the six 
months of this year totaled twice the 
sales of the same period of 1933 and 
set a record for any six months—New 


York Herald Tribune. 


In spite of all the losses to labor 
from labor disputes this year, ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 more are em- 
ployed now in industries which re- 
ported to Washington than were 
employed a year ago. The increase 
in the weekly pay-roll in the twelve- 
month term was estimated at $60,000,- 
000 by the Labor Department. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Edward Angly (“Solace in Sterling for 
Anxious Britons”) is a frequent contributor 
to these columns. Now thirty-six, he was 
for many years a foreign correspondent, 
and served four years on the New York 


Herald Tribune. 


Edward Price Bell contributes “Japan 
Has Become Occidentalized.” From 1900 
to 1923, he was London correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, has interviewed 
many of the leading men of various coun- 
tries, and originated the idea of a confer- 
ence in Washington of English-speaking 
States which was held in 1929. He is sixty- 
five years old, was born in Indiana, is the 
author of many books, short stories, and 
articles on foreign affairs. 

Sam H. Harris is a widely known New 
York theatrical manager and producer. He 
is the author of “The Playwright Is the 
Thing.” Mr. Harris was born in New York 
City, and is sixty-two years old. 


Stanley High is a Connecticut pastor who 
combines newspaper and magazine work 
with his clerical duties. In this issue 
he contributes “Governmental Control Is 
Radio’s Bogy 

Herbert Reed, author of “Football Takes 
to the Beaches,” is a journalist of many 
years’ standing. For many years he was 
with the New York Evening Post, where he 
wrote sports articles under the pseudonym 
“Right Wing.” He is a New Yorker and 
is fifty-six years old. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, author of “A Code 
for Peacemakers,” is president of the In- 
ternational Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and editor-in-chief of The Christian Herald. 
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WHAT DID YOU DO TO MY PEN 2 
IT NEVER WORKED SO WELL BEFORE 'E3 


MERELY FILLED IT WITH 
PARKER'S MARVELOUS NEW 
INK THAT MAKES A PEN 

S A SELF CLEANER. 


PAY NOTHING 


To Try a New Ink That Does 
What No Other Ink Can Do— 


Actually Cleans Your Pen as It Writes! 


Trial Bottle FREE — Mail Coupon 


Parker Quink—quick-starting, quick-dry- 
ing, pen-cleaning—is an utterly new crea- 
tion in writing ink. A harmless, secret 
solvent combined in Quink dissolves the 
gum and sediment left in your pen by 
ordinary inks. Thus Quink ends pen clog- 
ging—makes a pen—a Parker pen or any 
other — start quickly —every time. You 
don’t have to shake or fuss with your pen 
to start the flow. 

And Quink dries 31% faster on paper due 
to instant peneeDa —yet resists evap- 
oration, hence doesn’t dry in your pen. 

The Parker Pen Co. paid $68,000 to pro- 
duce the first bottle to guard the famous 
Parker Pens from inks that clog and gum. 
So it’s priced as low as ordinary inks, 
although it costs Parker more to make 
Quink. Two kinds—(1) PERMANENT Quink 
for office records; (2) WASHABLE Quink for 
home and school. 

Ask any store for Quink, or mail free 
coupon below for 20,000-word bottle totry. 


ss 
20,000-Word Bottle FREE ! 


The Parker Pen Co., Dept. 155, Janesville, Wis. 
Send demonstration bottle of Quink— 
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Name 


Address. ate 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All Subjects 
Write for free booklet: 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 470-S Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
WANT a new business profession of 
your own, with all the trade you can 


D0 YOU attend to? Then become a foot cor- 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 


agency. Established 1894. Address. 
Stephenson 


Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 


Boston, Mass. 


opportunities for trained 
Qualify in leisure time. 
FREE 


Nation-wide 
men and women. 
Previous experience unnecessary. 


Good Pay— 


Book gives details. Fascinating 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room HM-1690. Washington, D.C. Work 


“Be sure the clothes 
you take away are marked | 


(a Sak) WOVEN 


NAMES 


t school or travelling, clothes must be 

marked—and for generations CASH’'S 

Woven Names have pro’ ed best for mark- 

ing them. Fasily attached with thread 

o: Cash's NO-SO Cement. Order NOW 
rom your dealer or us. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send 15c for I dozen 


of On ow is first name and sample 
SO Cement ee 
O34 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, ( = 
Conn., or 2s So. Gramercy cast) 
CA H’ c Place, Los Gucclon: Cal., or 74 *S 
Gray St. -» Belleville Ont. 3 
CASHS} 3 doz.$|/50 6 doz. ‘2. HO*SO} 25* § 
NAMES) 9.» 292 12 " 3. Cement) «tube 


Playing the Game 


« 


A Tale of Two Horses 


Equipoise Held an Early Corner on the Color in the 1934 Turf Season, but Now the Cavalcade- 
Discovery Duel Moves in at Saratoga to Dominate the Scene 


QUIPOISE lost to W. R. Coe’s 
Poses last September in 

the Havre de Grace Handi- 
cap—a grand campaigner was 
through, retired. When C. V. Whit- 
ney hung up the veteran Equipoise’s 
shoes, turned him out to grass, he 
was in fourth place as a money- 
winner with a total of $322,970. 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer’s Sun Beau 
stood first with $376,744—then 
came Phar Lap and Gallant Fox. 


Then on April 21 of this year, 
Equipoise, Sonny Workman up, led 
the field home in the Philadelphia 
Handicap at Havre de Grace. Equi- 
poise was back! The purse which 
Equipoise won in that race put him 
in third place behind Sun Beau as 
a money-winner ; he had passed Gal- 
lant Fox. With a brand new hoof where the 
ailing one that retired him had been, the 
six-year-old Equipoise was off on his come- 
back campaign in a season of lean purses. 

But right there at Havre de Grace, under 
the nose of Equipoise, another horse was 
starting his season as a three-year-old, a 
season that was to see that horse crowd 
Equipoise out of the headlines. On April 
25, an allowance race of one mile and sev- 
enty yards was won by Cavalcade, owned 
by Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane, trained by 
“Whistling” Bob Smith of the Brookmeade 
Stables, ridden by the thirty-five-year-old 
veteran, Mack Garner. 


Cavalcade vs. Discovery 


On April 28, Cavalcade won the Chesa- 
peake Stakes at Havre de Grace, beating 
Discovery, owned by twenty-one-year-old 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, trained by J. H. 
“Bud” Stotler of the Sagamore Farm, rid- 
den by young Johnny Bejshak. That was 
the first round in the duel that was to see 
Discovery chase Cavalcade under the wire 
in five more classics for three-year-olds. 


Then on May 5, Derby Day in Kentucky, 
Equipoise scored in Maryland, winning the 
Dixie Handicap at Pimlico. That win 
pushed Equipoise’s purse-total past Phar 
Lap’s earnings—in second place behind 
Sun Beau. That news made headlines, but 
they were eclipsed before they were written 
by Cavaleade’s victory in the Kentucky 
Derby. 

Equipoise never won the Kentucky Derby. 
Backed to the muzzle in the 1931 Derby 
winter books, he was scratched on the morn- 
ing of the race. A cracked hoof did it. 
Equipoise had his leanest year as a three- 
year-old—only one win in three starts, to 
earn $3,000. 

The Kentucky Derby was kinder to Caval- 
cade. With a record crowd in a New Deal 
year rocking to the strains of “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” Mata Hari gumming up 


the 


start, a seven-minute then 


delay, 


29 


VL 
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They top the turf: Cavaleade, Mack Garner up, grins at 


his owner, Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane 


“They're Off’ in the Kentucky Derby. 
Cavalcade got away poorly. Mata Hari 
took the early lead. Then Discovery shook 


loose in front as a short-lived leader. Under 


a whipping drive for a furlong, the veteran 
Mack Garner brought Cavalcade up 
through the field to charge by Discovery 
and win easily by three lengths. 


Mrs. Sloane had been carried into the 
very select society of women owners of 
Derby winners—No. 2, she was. Bob Smith 
and Mack Garner were made Kentucky 
“Colonels” by Gov. Ruby Lafoon. Mack 
Garner, after twenty years or more in the 
saddle, had booted home his first Derby 
winner. And Cavalcade had run and won 
the kind of a race he was to run and win 
five times more—run from behind and win 
the hard way. The people that support 
the sport of kings love that kind of a race, 
that kind of a runner. 


The Pimlico Preakness, an older classic 
than the Kentucky Derby, was to be run on 
the following Saturday. Cavalcade was not 
torun. Bob Smith thought that the Brook- 


Cavaleade Marches On 


April 25—Havre de Grace, allow- 
ance race. 

April 28—Havre de Grace, Chesa- 
peake Stakes, defeated Discovery. 

May 5—Churchill Downs, Kentucky 
Derby, defeated Discovery. 

May 12—Pimlico, Preakness Stakes, 
finished nose behind High Quest, with 
Discovery third. 


June 2—Washington Park, Ameri- 
can Derby, defeated Discovery. 


June 16—Detroit Derby, 
Plight and New Deal. 
ished next to last. 

July 4—Arlington classic, defeated 
Discovery. 


defeated 


Discovery fin- 


Two-year-old earnings, $15,730; 
three-year-old earnings, $111,235; total, 
$126,965. 


meade’s High Quest was good 
enough to win. But Cavalcade’s 
new-found following clamored for 
his entry. Mrs. Sloane, a grand 
sportswoman, acquiesced. Caval- 
cade was entered and Mrs. Sloane 
declared to win with him. 


Garner kept him behind the field 
at the start of the Preakness—wait- 
ing for the pack to kill off the early 
leaders. Bobby Jones, up on Mrs. 
Sloane’s High Quest, set the pace. 
Down the stretch, Discovery chal- 
lenged. Cavalcade came up, passed 
him and ran in second place behind 
High Quest. Jones must have 
thought that Discovery was still at 
High Quest’s heels. Or perhaps 
Garner misjudged the pace, came 
up too late. Whatever the reason, 
High Quest drove under the wire with 
Cavalcade a loser by a nose. But it wasn’t 
so bad to lose to a stable-emate—Cavalcade 
could have won in another ten yards—and 
after all, he had beaten Discovery again, 
by a length. 

Again, at Chicago’s Washington Park, 
Cavalcade ran from behind to beat Dis- 
covery out of another Derby—the Ameri- 
can. Cavalcade set a new record for the 
race, and became the second horse since 
the great Spokane in 1889 to win both the 
Kentucky and the American Derbies. 


King of Three-Year-Olds 


Two weeks later in the Detroit Derby, 
young Vanderbilt, sticking to the same 
horse, changed jockies in mid-stream. He 
borrowed Sonny Workman, Equipoise’s 
rider, in the hopes that Workman would be 
able to get more out of Discovery than 
Bejshak had. Again Cavalcade won the 
hard way, coming from behind to lead the 
field home, Discovery ran next to last. 


Then a month later in the Arlington 
Classic outside Chicago, Cavalcade won 
again—king of three-year-olds if ever they 
had a king! Off to a good start, Garner 
again held Cavalcade in the ruck, riding 
easily under triple wraps. Cavalcade was 
next to last as the field swung into the back 
stretch. Near the eighth pole, little Johnny 
Bejshak booted Discovery out into the lead. 
Scarcely settled in the head of the pack, 
Discovery heard Cavalcade thundering up 
as Garner made his move. Four times, 
Garner used the whip and Cavalcade 
bounded past to win by four lengths, going 
away well in hand. 

The Kentucky Derby had been dupli- 
cated. Garner had let the field lick itself 
and then he had moved Cavalcade up to lick 
a spent leader. Cavalcade’s score against 
Discovery stood at six-love. There was a 
time when Discovery beat Cavaleade—last 
year in the Walden Handicap at Pimlico. 
That was Cavalcade’s last race as a juvenile. 


old in 1930. 
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They were kids then. But 1934 has been a 
different story. Cavalcade was crowned 
king of three-year-olds and leading money- 
winner in a year of lean purses! 


Cavalcade could scarcely have picked a 
poorer season for purses. Gallant Fox won 
more in two starts in 1930 than Cavalcade 
has in seven this year. The Arlington 
Classic and the Kentucky Derby netted 
Gallant Fox $115,475; those two purses 
brought Cavalcade only $58,500. But then 
the champion of the turf is not always the 
biggest money-winner. Gallant Fox won 
over $300,000 in one season as a three-year- 
Man o’ War won twenty out 
of twenty-one starts in two seasons of rac- 
ing and earned only $249,465. Still nobody 
would deny that Man o’ War is far and 
away the better horse of the two. 


Cavalcade can climb still higher in glory 
and wealth as a three-year-old. Saratoga, 
opened this week, offers him that oppor- 
tunity. The Saratoga season is off to a most 
propitious start. Hotels and cottages are 
packed and overflowing. Chubby, jovial 
George H. Bull, president of the Saratoga 
Racing Association, will distribute more 
than $10,000 a day to the winning owners— 
the best offering of any track this year. 


Cavalcade is no stranger there. Hastily, 
Cavalcade’s dam, in foal to Lancegaye, 


was bought at England’s Newmarket 
sales in 1930. Cavalcade was foaled in 
America in March, 1931. Then Bob 


Smith bought Cavalcade for Mrs. Sloane 
at the yearling sales at Saratoga two 
years ago for a paltry $1,200—a prospector 


-had struck a golden horse. There began 


the story of Cavalcade of Brookmeade. 


Tale of Three Horses 


And now back at Saratoga as king of the 
three-year-olds, Cavalcade will face at least 
one test for his crown. In the Travers on 
August 18, he will face Discovery once 
more. Barring accidents, another horse 
will be in the running—Peace Chance. 
J. E. Widener’s Peace Chance beat High 
Quest in the Belmont Stakes to set a new 
record for the race, just two-fifths of a sec- 
ond short of Man o’ War’s track record. 


* One recalls that High Quest has beaten 

Cavalcade. Peace Chance, scratched in the 
Arlington Classic, has not met Cavalcade. 
It is possible, tho not wise, thus to reason 
that Peace Chance is a better horse than 
Cavalcade. Perhaps the Travers will 
prove it. Then the tale will be one of 
three horses—Cavalcade, Discovery, and 
Peace Chance. 

There is another “Tale of Three Horses” 
being built around Cavalcade and Saratoga. 
In this year of “all-star” events, it is re- 
ported that George H. Bull, with a real 
flare for showmanship, is trying to bring 
the winners of the Kentucky, French, and 
English Derbies together in a special match 
race at Saratoga. Cavalcade, Windsor Lad, 
and Admiral Drake—what a race that 
would be! 

However, the prospects for such a 
pageant of the turf seem dim at this writ- 
ing. No foreigners will contest the reign of 
Cavalcade. That remains the task of Discoy- 
ery, ever dogging the dust of Cavalcade, 
and perhaps Peace Chance, still untried. 


Sport Shots 


Horse-lovers Paid Their Respects to the 
outstanding polo pony bred in the United 
States recently. Applesauce was his name, 
rather incongruous, but detracting nothing 
from his merit. Owned by Averell Harri- 
man, he was but eight years old, and slated 
to be one of the starting mounts for the 
East in the East-West matches this fall. 
Found raging wildly in his stall at the Sands 
Point stables, he had to be destroyed— 
tragic way for a game pony to pass. 
He was interred between the goal posts of 
the field on which he had played. 


Acme 


Paul Friezel, using the “wind-mill thresh” 


Leonard Spence, All Distance World 
record-holder in the breast-stroke, has 
proved the supremacy of the conventional 
under-water recovery over the unorthodox 
stroke variously characterized as “a por- 
poise leap” and the “wind-mill thresh” de- 
vised by Paul Friezel and Lester Kaplan, 
Dragon Club, Brooklyn, tank stars. The 
new stroke was used for the first time in 
official competition in a match race sanc- 
tioned by the A.A.U. at the Indian Point 
Pool, Indian Point, near Peekskill, on the 
Hudson River. The record threat in short 
distances was proven, however, as both 
Dragon Club aces maintained a three-yard 
lead over the world’s champion in the first 
eighty-five yards, but winded in the crucial 
sprint as Spence stepped up the pace and 
finished with a narrow lead. 


Sports Calendar 


Angling 
August 23-26—National Bait and Fly 
Casting Tournament, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri. 
Golf 


August 14-18—Canadian 
Championship, Montreal. 


Amateur 


Trotting and Pacing 


August 13-18 — Grand _ Circuit, 
Goshen, New York. 


Lawn-tennis 

August 13-18— National Women’s 
Singles and Doubles Championship, 
Forest Hills, New York. 
August 13-19 — National Public 
Parks Championships, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
August 25—National Men’s Doubles 
Championships, Germantown Cricket 


Club, Philadelphia. 
Yachting 
August 23-28—Trial Races for Amer- 
ica’s Cup Boats, Newport, Rhode 


Island. 
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TO PARENTS 


who want to give 
their child a 


better start in life 


The Literary Digest 


DUCATORS have proved that a type- 

writer will improve general schoolwork as 
much as 179! Progress in reading, spelling 
and composition is especially speeded up. 


Read for yourself the startling results of a 
scientific educational two yeartest with 14,000 
elementary grade school children and more 
than 400 teachers. Your name on the coupon 
brings by return mail a 24-page digest of the 
test, illustrated with actual classroom pic- 
tures. Send for your copy today. 


Genuine Remington 
as little as 10¢ aday 


Just 10¢ a day buys the 
latest regulation Reming- f{ 
ton with standard key- 
board. Handy carrying 
case included. Mail cou- 
pon now! 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 3508, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send the 24-page digest of report on the type- 
writer’s effect on the school child. And how can I buy 
a Remington Portable for as little as 10¢a day? 


Name 


Address. 


AMONG THE PINES} 
{oi A 


, The first day tuberculous patients 
arrive at Saranac Lake they get 
a new hold on life. Bracing air, // 
friendly welcome, comfortable liv-, 
Ay. ing facilities with every modern 

wm comfort all spell hope and renewed 
vigor. 100 sanatoria, public and 
_private, with outdoor sleeping 
porches, also cottages, bungalows, 
etc. Lowest rates$15and upweekly. 
Write today. Information Bureau, 
62 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Sos 


SARANAC 


GOUVERNEUR 
MORERIS 


By Daniel Walther 


A modern and understanding life of the 
paradoxical and important figure who gave 
our Constitution its final revisions. Aristo- 
cratic, contemptuous, elegant, he moved 
tranquilly through two revolutions, adored 
by the women of two continents, admired 
and feared by his compatriots. Illustrated. 

“An Unusual and Fascinating Man’ 

“‘An interesting book on an unusual and fascinat- 
ing man... It is a broadminded account of the 
different methods by which the two great Republics 
came into being.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“Tf one wishes to be ¢ e easantly and cor- 
rectly informed as to Morris's character and career, 
this is the book.’’ 

A Literary Digest Book 
Cloth, 314 pages. $3.00; by mail, $3.18. 
At all booksellers, or from 

Funk & Wagnails Company, Publishers 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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No. | Boy of Amateur Tennis 


Fred Perry Won That Title When He Beat Jack Crawford at Wimbledon Last Month—and He 
Won the Crowd and the Sporting Press When He Took the Title 


HE Challenge Round of the Davis 
| Pes matches has decided the world 

championship in amateur tennis— 
but that was a team-title. An individual 
was crowned king earlier. 

There are rabid nationalists in America 
who would fight past match-point to prove 
that Sidney Wood was crowned king of the 
tennis-courts last week when he coura- 
geously turned the tide that swept America 
into the Challenge Round for the Davis 
Cup. Certainly Wood might be named 
crown prince, but a king had ascended his 
throne still earlier in July. 


The All-England Championships played 
this year at Wimbledon were far more in- 
ternational than the League of Nations. 
That play at Wimbledon settled the ques- 
tion of world supremacy in men’s singles. 
If America had won the Davis Cup last 
year, the All-England play would have 
been a far more local affair. As it was, 
most of the important matches preliminary 
to the Challenge Round for the Davis Cup 
were played in or near the stadium at 
Wimbledon. Hence the best tennis-players 
in the world were on hand for the All- 
England matches. 


He Wins the Crown 


And many an expert will agree that the 
best tennis in the world—this year, at 
least—was played during those matches. 
Recall the names of the great ones who 
fought there for that All-England title: 
Austin, Shields, Wood, Crawford, Stoefen, 
Perry, and nearly every other that still 
stands among the first ranking amateurs. 

America brought her whole Davis Cup 
team through to the last eight—a straw in 
the wind for the Davis Cup, a straw that 
Jack Crawford first snapped and Sidney 
Wood then mended last week. And the last 
four—remember their names: Sidney 
Wood, Francis Shields, Jack Crawford, and 
Fred Perry. Certainly they are the world’s 
first four in amateur tennis. 

The score tells the story of the finals, 
bluntly and completely. Fred Perry beat 
Jack Crawford in straight sets: 6—3, 6—0, 
7—5. But there was a deal more color 
back of that score. 

E. J. Sampson described the setting in 
The Manchester Guardian: “It was blazing 
hot, not a cloud in the sky. The crowd was 
prepared to enjoy itself; Perry and Craw- 
ford, no foreigners in the final, a family 


affair. And they considered that an En- 
glishman should wear the Wimbledon 


crown, for had we not the Davis Cup? They 
were to see a great fight.” 

But it wasn’t much of a fight, really. It 
was much the “swift and painless 
death.” Save for the match point—that 
hurt. 


more 


In a special cable to the New York 
Times, Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr.. 


“A hush 


wired: 


fell on the crowded stands. 


Crawford threw the ball into the air and 
served what looked like ‘a sizzling ace so 
fast and so wide that Perry couldn’t touch 
it. Suddenly a voice rang out in the still- 
ness— Foot-fault!’ 
“The crowd 


walked back to 


gasped and Crawford 
the base-line with misery 
written on his face. Crawford was so 
shaken by the decision. that he sent a 
miserable second service into the net and 
the match was over. 


“The dethroned champion turned on his 
heels and bowed stiffly to the official who 
had called the costliest foot-fault ever seen 


at Wimbledon.” 


Fred Perry was a month old when an 
Englishman had last held the Wimbledon 
title—that was back in 1909, when “Baby” 
Gore held it. Little wonder then that 
The Daily Mail of London found cause to 
comment: 


“It was a deliriously delighted crowd 
that roared itself hoarse over Perry’s vic- 
tory. The vast throng that packed the 
Centre Court Stands rose as one man to 
cheer him. Perry was elated, but at the 
same time very modest. He said: ‘I have 
achieved the ambition of my life. Now for 
the Davis Cup, and if we win that, my cup 
of happiness will be overflowing.’ ” 


And Helen Wills Moody, a spectator 
sportswoman-journalist at Wimbledon this 
time, wrote of his game in The Daily Mail: 


“Perry was exactly at the top of his 
game. His serving, volleying, driving, and 
smashing were equally good, and his fore- 
hand drive down the line was definitely 
the best ground shot seen at this year’s 
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Crowned King at Wimbledon: Elated, 


Fred Perry leaps the net to congratulate 
Jack Crawford, the runner-up 


Wimbledon. Without doubt, Fred Perry 
is the best singles player in the world to- | 
day. One did not have to look up his 
record of the past year to be aware of this. 
The match on the Centre Court was com- 
plete proof.” 


Perry had won the title, and he had won 
the crowd and the press. But it has not )- 
always been thus. Mr. William Samuels — 
has registered a complaint in a letter to 
Tue Lirerary DiceEst: 


“T wonder why it is,”’ writes Mr. Samuels, 
“that the American tennis writers refuse to 
admit of, or give credit to, the great play- 
ing of Fred Perry of England. Your Mr. 
Al Laney is the latest one I have read, who 
has adopted this belittling attitude. I can 
quite understand the idea of encouraging 
the American Davis Cup team by demon- > 
strating that they have a good chance. But 


that is no excuse for withholding credit 


from a really great player.” 
He Wins the Crowd 


There has been that tendency to slash 
at Perry’s greatness, not alone in the press 
but in the galleries as well. H. W. “Bunny” 
Austin has long been the darling of the 
crowd in England. A Cambridge man, 
Austin was the ideal British sportsman of 
song and story who played the game for the 
game’s sake. Perry has had a harder row 
to hoe. He started his career in tennis 
without any of the advantages of wealth 
or social position. He was not a “public 
school” boy. He came up from the ranks, 
just as many great American golfers have 
come up from the caddies. 

And sometimes, when the pressure is on, 
even a player like Bunny Austin cracks 
under the strain. In the All-England 
matches against Shields when the tide 
turned against him, Austin cracked twice. 
Once he angrily kicked his dropped racket 
into the stands, and another time, he 
smashed a loose ball into the crowd in a 
burst of temper. 

Perry never breaks like that. Nor does 
he court favor from the crowd. Like all 
real sportsmen, he is unmindful of the gal- 
lery. Perhaps the gallery resents the fact 
that he is always trying so hard, a little too 
intent on winning the right points in the 
right games to be made a “gallery-god.” 
But a man has to keep trying to get where 
Perry is. 

Fred Perry now holds the tennis titles of 
England, Australia, and the United States 
—and he beat Jack Crawford to win all 
three. Perhaps he would have won the 
French title also, if a twisted ankle had not 
forced him to default. 

Addison once wrote: “ ’Tis not in mortals 
to command success, but we’ll do more, 
Sempronius—we'll deserve it.” And so has 
Fred Perry both commanded and deserved 
success. He has not commanded, only de- 
served, popularity with press and populace. 
He has them now—success, popularity, 
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Football Takes to the Beaches 


The College Players Are Spending the Summer From the Mountains to the Beaches Learning 


How to Handle a New Ball Designed to Baffle Them 


OOTBALL has grad- 
Feests developed a 

summer school of the 
game considerably more 
active than the well-known 
winter hot stove baseball 
league. Football’s sum- 
mer-session at this writing 
is at the peak of action 
from New Hampshire to 
Texas, and more especially 
along the entire coast line, 
where candidates for this 
fall’s college elevens 
swarm the beaches, either 
on vacation or acting as 


life-guards. keystone 


The reason for the un- 
wonted intensity of this 
action this season is the 
advent of the new ball. 
While the coaches are 
conducting their experiments with the novel 
missile mostly at inland fields, the wise 
ones have advised their undergraduate 
pupils to take the ball along with them to 
the sands. And these young pupils are 
mindful of the fact that the great revolu- 


-tion in the passing game in 1913 was 


brought about by the beach-work of the 
late Knute K. Rockne and Gus Dorais, one 
of the great forward passing combinations 
of all time. 


The kickers have taken their shoes along 
with the new bal? to the beach. The new 
“prolate spheroid,” which the late Ed 
Thorp, who was its principal designer, de- 
scribed as an “expert’s ball’ will repay as 
protracted and thorough rehearsal in kick- 
ing as it will in passing. Strictly speaking 
—and’ this based on the observation and 
reports of spring practise received by this 
observer—the ball may be called a passer’s 
delight and a kicker’s worry. 


Asset to the Offense 


In the use of the new ball, the East will 
have something of a start on the South and 
parts of the West, for after its adoption by 
the Rules Committee it was not turned out 
in sufficient quantities to cover all the 
spring practise sessions all over the land. 
The player who turns up in September un- 
familiar with the ball will find himself at 
a distinct disadvantage. 


In designing the ball, the principal aim 
was to achieve a model that would lend 
itself to a sharper standardization. It so 
happened that, in the course of that accom- 
plishment, Thorp and the Committee 
molded a missile that will quite noticeably 
strengthen the attack, which supports ad- 
mirably the other moves made in tinkering 
with the rules. 

While the short axis of the ball lacks 


only an inch of the old measurement, the 
taper away toward the ends is much sharper 


It looks like rugger, but it isn’t. 


By Hersert Reep 


than in any previous model—so much 
sharper indeed as to be readily recognizable 
on sight. This visual impression is prompt- 
ly confirmed by working, ball-in-hand. 
There will be no excuse for a failure to 
develop a full backfield of passers, for even 
the man with the average sized hand will 
be able to forward pass from a firm grip 
rather than from a balance, so often the 
case in the past. The passing control is 
thus at once sharply improved. And not 
a little speed is added to the dangerous 
flat passes. Add to that the fact that the 
ball has proved itself a “wind cheater,” and 
it will be seen that the Montgomerys and 
the rest of their tribe of this fall are going 
to have a lot of fun with the defense. 


Unfortunately, the laterals do not work 
so well, for passer or receiver. It is quite 
likely that a new type of long lateral will 
have to be designed, built around the over- 
hand throw, and the spreading out of a 
“sleeper” well across the field. 


When it comes to kicking there is an- 
other story to tell. After a session in which 
the mighty, and also very crafty, kicking 
expert of the Army, Jack Buckler, put the 
ball through its paces, the verdict was that 
the new ball made the punting, placement 
and drop-kicking of a good kicker more 
accurate, longer, and much harder to 
handle. The same performances by even 
a fairly good kicker were made pretty much 
of a gamble. “And,” as Buckler himself 
put it, “the best kicker in the country will 
get off at least a couple of rotten kicks per 
game.” 


Because of the pointed shape of the ball, 
it seems probable that if we are to have a 
revival of the great spinning punting of a 
man like Sam Felton of Harvard, we are 
also to have plenty of low, sharply angled 
drives with the “tumbling” ball, which 
made George Brooke famous in the old 
days. The late Percy Haughton, never a 
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The Georgetown University football team 
in a scrimmage on the sands at its training-camp in Point Lookout, Maryland. 
A familiar sight last summer, it is even more commonplace now to see 
football-players practising on the beaches 


distance kicker, would 
have loved this ball, as 
would Eddie Harlan, the 
old Princeton sharp- 
shooter. He ruined a fa- 
mous Carlisle Indian team 
by driving a tumbling, fast 
kick at the feet of the 
Redskin backs. 

Facing good passing 
and kicking, the defense 
is likely to be in for a 
troubled afternoon. It 
will not do to let the kicks 
bound—the angles are so 
sharp that the ball is 
likely to go over into the 
next county, or shoot up 
into the defender’s face. 
The passes, harder for the 
receiver to handle, will 
also be more difficult to 
intercept. The defense loses again. 

The ball is an easy one for the offensive 
back to carry. He can face the hardest of 
tackling without much risk of fumbling. 
So here again the attack scores a point. 
The wider, faster passing also should 
spread the defense. 


Trend of the Times 


This observer has seen the ball handled 
in actual practise games of considerable 
duration by good teams, and in consequence 
believes the Thorp projectile a distinct 
asset to the game. 


Finally, as Thorp put it, “in being 
smaller, even tho only a little, the new ball 
is simply following the tendency of balls 
in all games, including golf and tennis. 
The rewards are great for the perfectly hit 
or handled ball, and the punishment equally 
great for miscues. It simply meets the de- 
mand of the times.” 


The duffer, it seems, gets little considera- 
tion these days. The beaches, meanwhile, 
may well be producing more Dorais-Rockne 
combinations. The writer has seen at least 
three of these in action at the height of the 
heated term. They shall be nameless until 
the September bugle blows. 


New Jersey Dog-Racing Boom 


De tacce came to Camden County, New 
Jersey, and in ten days the new sport at- 
tracted $508,232 in bets. That money had 
been wagered in paris mutuels machines. 
A study of the accounts of the Pennsauken 
Township, site of the new dog track, reveals 
a prosperous sport that pays spectators as 
well as promoters. 

Of the total money wagered, 85 per cent., 
$431,997, went back to the bettors. Out of 
taxes, the new sport had enriched the State 
in those ten days by $12,136, the county by 
$9,256, and the township by $7,623. 


Investment 


and Finance 


The Railroads’ New Burdens 


Edward E. Loomis, Dean of American Railway Presidents, Declares Lines Must Do Something 
to Finance Additional Expenses Entailed by New Pension Law Just Passed 


OT even New York’s great heat could 
keep Edward E. Loomis, president 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, from 


his desk. This veteran railroader still sets 
a pace which tires his younger associates. 


Edward E. Loomis 


Through one window of the old-fashioned 
office at the foot of Liberty Street, the 
Statue of Liberty loomed through the sum- 
mer haze. Through another, the North 
River traffic could be seen over the ferry- 
house roofs. Mr. Loomis, who may well 
be called the dean of American railroad 
presidents, is a solidly built man with 
thick, iron gray hair, strong, deeply lined 
face, and ruddy complexion. 

A man of wide business interests, on 
many boards of directors, first of all, he is 
a railroader, and is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroads. He was asked for his opinion 
about the recently adopted railroad plan for 
higher freight rates. 


140 


He admitted that, on general principles, 
higher rates were not a good thing—they 
drove away business instead of attracting 
it—but the railroads had to do something. 
Here was Congress adding that new pension 
law to the railroads’ financial burden. This 
is a matter of some $66,000,000 a year— 
unless the railroads succeed in upsetting 
it in the courts. 

This pension law was a last straw, 
coming on top of the $137,000,000 of in- 
creased costs of fuel and other materials 
affected by NRA codes, and the restoration 
of the 1932 wage scale. After a series of 
conferences, the railroads decided to work 
out a plan for adding about $118,000,000 to 
their revenues by an increase of rates on 
those commodities which can best stand it. 


Incidentally, the suggestion has been 
made in Washington that the railroads 
should make their contribution to the hous- 
ing program by lowering rates on building 
materials. 

Mr. Loomis deplored the tendency of 
Congress to look upon the railroads as a 
Santa Claus, or a sugar-baby. Motor-truck 
competition could be met, in Mr. Loomis’s 
opinion, if all interstate transportation, 
whether by rail, highway, or waterway, 
could be placed under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

One reason why the railroads find them- 
selves in such straits during a prolonged 
period of depression, he pointed out, is 
because they are transportation agencies. 
A manufacturing industry can shut down 
plants in an emergency, but the railroads 
must keep the trains moving. There is 
virtually no way for the railroads to ad- 
just their overhead in such times. Even 


when it comes to eliminating permanently 
unprofitable lines it takes months of appeals 
and hearings before anything can be settled. 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly average for 1923- 

1925, inclusive, steel ingot production in percentage of total plant capacity, total freight 

car-loadings, bank debits outside New York City, and automobile production. It covers 
the week ending July 21 
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Mr. Loomis does not believe there is any 
very great amount of railroad financing to 
be expected in the near future. 
equipment, on the whole, is adequate, and 
in fact, in the opinion of this experienced 
railroad manager. the railroads could carry 
50 per cent. more traffic without adding ma- 
terially to their present equipment. 


Mr. Loomis is no foe of change. He was 
responsible for putting electric equipment 
in anthracite mines when he was a Lacka- 
wanna official. He feels that perhaps the 
greatest possibilities for the future lie in 
the use of Diesel engines. He believes that 
the use of air-conditioning equipment is a 
decided help in regaining passenger traffic, 
especially from buses. He also thinks the 
safety argument is a tremendous factor in 
competing with both buses and air-planes 
for passenger trafic. Perhaps because he 
has been an executive of two of the best 
managed and best equipped smaller rail- 
roads of the East, Mr. Loomis does not look 
upon rail consolidation as a panacea. 


The projected rate-increase can not be 
of any use for considerable time, for there 
must be months of further planning, ICC 
hearings, and ICC study which may take 
a year or more. At any rate, the demand 
is a proof that the railroad executives are 
active on their own behalf, and are leaving 
no stone unturned in the interests of stock- 
holders and creditors at this time. 


While the immediate future is dark, the 
cheerful side of it is that during these 
last few years the railroads have learned 
much in the way of economical manage- 
ment, so that when a measure of pros- 
perity returns it immediately will be re- 
flected in railroad profits. In fact, Mr. 
Loomis has calculated that 85 per cent. of 
gross earnings will go into net earnings. 


Speed Record Set 


Important railroad news of recent days 
includes the breaking of all steam locomo- 
tive records for speed for more than fifty 
miles, by a St. Paul train which averaged 
ninety and six-tenths miles over a stretch 
of sixty-eight and nine-tenths miles between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, attaining an oc- 
casional speed of 103 miles. 

On the financial side, a revival of indus- 
try in railroad financing was shown in the 
successful sale of $50,000,000 of bonds by 
both the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroads. In the case of the 
Pennsylvania issue, the ICC set a precedent 
by requiring the road to set up a sinking 
fund against its new issue. In general, 
railroad revenues which have been improv- 
ing during the first quarter of the year fell 
off badly in recent months. 

Last week was notable for a drop in all 
speculative markets, due primarily to Euro- 
pean troubles. Toward the end of the week, 
stocks broke to a new low for the year. 


Railroad | 
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Wall Street Is Reassured 


By Commission’s Policies 


“¢ 
Hast good common sense.” That’s how 
Richard Whitney, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, described the 
speech in which Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, officially outlined the Com- 
mission’s policies. 
Those four words may 
be taken to sum up 
financial opinion of 
this important utter- 
ance. 
expression used by 
financial writers was 
“reassuring.” Indeed, 
if the news of the Aus- 
trian émeute had not 
broken that same day, 
the stock market 
undoubtedly would 
have reflected this feeling in better prices. 
The statement followed a series of con- 
ferences with Stock Exchange representa- 
tives, showing that the Commission intends 
to be guided by the practical experience of 
men who know the market. At the same 
time, there was general recognition of the 
ability of men appointed to administrative 
posts. Judge John J. Burns of Massa- 
chusetts, General Counsel, is an able lawyer. 
The actual job of policing pools and other 
manipulative activities on the market un- 
der Commissioner Ferdinand Pecora, has 
been entrusted to a young New Jersey 
lawyer, David Saperstein, who helped Mr. 
Pecora in the stock-market investigations 
for the Senate. He probably will have more 
direct contact with the activities of brokers 
than anyone else connected with the Com- 
mission. He said he was “thrilled,” but 
not “scared,” by his new job. 


In his speech before the National Press 
Club last week, Chairman Kennedy de- 
clared that the SEC would do its part to 
restore confidence, “to reassure capital as 
to its safety in going ahead, and to reas- 
sure the investor as to the protection of its 
interests.” There is no belief in the minds 
,of the Commission, according to the Chair- 
man, “that business is to be viewed with 
suspicion; that it must be harassed and 
annoyed and pushed around.” The finan- 
cial world was assured that there would be 
“no vindictiveness,’ “no grudges,” “no 
venom.” 


© International 


David Saperstein 


To Help Business 

“Only those who see things crookedly,” 
said Mr. Kennedy, “will find the Commis- 
sion’s regulations hard.” The members of 
the Commission intend to be helpful, sym- 
pathetic, anxious to see properly conducted 
business earn profits. In particular, Mr. 
Kennedy declared his belief “that the 
investing public will find the markets to be 
firmer in their foundations because of the 
safeguards, and because of the increased 
marginal requirements, and the elimination 
of shoestring speculators.” 

This speech was considered the more sig- 
nificant in that it had been read carefully 
and edited by other members of the Com- 
mission, and several high officials in 
Washington. 


The favorite’ 


Recovery-Favored Stocks 
Displayed on Profit Index 


| are the standpoint of long-pull capital 
appreciation, it would be well to pick stocks 
in industries which would gain the most 
from recovery and suffer the least from 
inflation and social reform. 

J. H. Lewis, of Goodbody and Co., has 
carefully worked out a chart to show this 
very thing by a profit index. Out of a list 
of sixty-seven industries he picked sixteen 
which ought to go ahead most rapidly in 


the future. These are: 

1. Copper 9. Lead and zinc 

2. Petroleum 10. Mngines, trac- 

3. Sulfur tors\eetc. 

4. Type-founders 11. Railroad-cars 

5. Machine tools 12. Locomotives 

6. Wall board and 13. Cement 
plaster 14. Publishing 

is Cash-registers 15. Typewriters 

8. Agricultural 16. Linoleum 
equipment 


In making out this list, such factors as 
rebound from low depression levels, com- 
paratively low labor costs, flexibility of 
sales volume, all were considered, but the 
investor should not ignore all other factors. 
For instance, there is copper. While it 
has. the highest recovery index, Mr. Lewis 
does not consider its prospects as good as 
some of those with lower ratings. 


For one thing, there is the boom of elec- 
tric power and telephone building in 1929, 
which is not likely to be repeated for some 
years. 


Then, American copper companies are 
faced with competition of the low-cost 
African copper production. 


Gains Discounted 


In the case of certain units in several of 
these industries, current prices of stocks 
already have discounted much of the ex- 
pected improvement. With the develop- 
ment of the Government’s social program, 
labor costs are bound to go higher, so 
“obviously it would be to the advantage of 
thé investor to hold equities of companies 
whose direct labor costs were low,” like 
sulfur, for instance. 

Considering the possibilities both of in- 
flation and social reform with higher taxes 
and wages, Mr. Lewis suggested that the 
petroleum industry ought to hold its own 
as well as any. 


England Aids Small Firms 


While the Federal Reserve Board and 
RFC authorities are organizing for lending 
to small businesses in accordance with the 
recent legislation, The American Banker 
recalls that Great Britain is trying to solve 
the same problem through private capital. 
Of course, the object is to fill the gap be- 
tween short-time banking accommodations 
and investment market facilities primarily 
fitted for large industries. 

The English have two companies, it 
seems, which are operating in this field. 
“They are the Charter-house Trust, which 
has incorporated a subsidiary which will 
buy equity interests in small businesses and 
keep them, and the Credit for Industry, Ltd., 
which makes medium-term loans to in- 
dustry.” 
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HOW MANY WORDS 


CAN YOU MAKE 


from the name 


SPENCERIAN 


25 SPENCERIAN 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


dhe ee 


a 


free 


plea a chance to capitalize 
your skill at the popular “word 
game.” See how many words of 
four or more letters you can make 
from SPENCERIAN. 


To each of the 3 persons sub- 
mitting the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
longest lists: 


a $4.50 SPENCERIAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. Most modern of 
writing implements. Spencerian 
smoothness and durability, with 
extra large ink capacity and the 
visibility feature that tells you how 
much ink is in your pen. 


INK-SEE 


To each of the persons sub- 
mitting the 22 next longest lists: 


a $2.00 SPENCERIAN FOUN- 
TAIN PEN. The fountain pen that 
revised all ideas of what a fountain 
pen should be and cost! Features 
formerly found only in expensive 
makes, coupled with Spencerian 
quality and writing ease. 


RULES 


must be pen-written. 
2. Words must be English words 
of four or more letters. 38. Only 
one form of any one word may be 
used; no plurals; no slang words, 
geographical names, or names of 
persons, 4. Lists must be post- 
marked not later than Sept. 30, 
1934. * * Awards will be made 
Oct. 15th. In event of ties, dupli- 
cate awards will be made. 


1. All lists 


Try a Spencerian Fountain Pen at your stationer’s 


or if ordering direct mention his name. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


349 BROADWAY 
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NEW YORK CITY 


QUANERLY 


WSEhME 
SHARES 


Ask Your 


Investment House 

for a prospectus with 

full information, or write to 

Administrative and Research 
Corporation, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


Immunize Against Hay-Fever 


The marvels of the immunization method for pre- 
venting and curing hay-fever are described in that 
helpful book— 


HAY-FEVER 


Its Prevention and Cure 


By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M. D. 


It explains the best practise of the day in treating 


this bafling disease. 


In securing the relief afforded by 


this immunization method it is advisable to begin some 


time before the hay-fever season sets in. 


The author 


isa recognized authority and his book will be of interest 


to physicians as well as their patients. 


424 pages. 


Cloth. $2, by mail, $2.14. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


An employer's views on how wages are 
fixed—Film producers attacked and defended 
—What’s wrong with bureaucracy?—If all 
citizens carried arms—A Ph.D. tells of 
politics in teaching. 


The Public—a Hard Master 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 


Who do you work for—who pays your wages 
or your salary? 

Certainly not the company or the institu- 
tion where you do your work, be it sweeping 
or managing. 

You may think your boss is hard and un- 
appreciative, but he does not furnish the 
money, and he has but little to say as to 
how much you are to be paid. 

You and he and I, all of us, work for the 
public—the customer—the hardest, least ap- 
preciative of all masters. 

If we have a strike, or a strike elsewhere, 
or a fire or flood interfe~-s with our source 
of material, or if we can not manage to make 
prompt deliveries, or sell at competitive 
prices for any cause, there are a hundred 
or a thousand competitors ready to take our 
business, and we must hunt for new out- 
lets (a slow process), or we must fail. 

Do not forget that you and I, all of us, 
work for a hard master, and that he and 
our competitors set the price of our goods, 
and hence, the limits of all salaries and 
wages. 

Hardly anyone can do as he or she pleases. 


Cleveland, Ohio. F. W. Jessop. 


Attacking the Film Campaign 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
I wish to applaud the letter of A. E. Hancock, 
attacking the Legion of Decency campaign 
against the movies. I have been considerably 
outraged by it, but have hesitated in expressing 
myself because of the tendency of church people 
to interpret any disagreement with them as an 
attack on their religious beliefs. 

I have seen thousands of movies. I have never 
seen an obscene one. The attackers do not dare 
name a single picture they believe to 
be obscene, for they would be forced 
into court to prove it and it would not 
hold water. We have pictures in which 
sex plays an important part, but so it 
does in life. JOHN PERKINS. 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest— 
Sir:—I am an ex-usher from a place 
which is now contaminating the minds 
of the youth of America with lust, pas- 
sion, and organized crime. During the 
six years | was employed in a local 
theater, | imbibed enough rot to fill 
books on the subjects mentioned 
above. Of 1,700 cinemas I have viewed, 
50 per cent. of them were unfit for 
presentation. I believe that to make 
healthy minds these days we should 
feed our children vitamin ‘“D”— 


decency. 
y Jerry TROSCLAIR. 
New Orleans. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—- 
Sir:—Boycott or no boycott, the public 
is not going to support many goody- 
goody pictures. 

The producers at this time are draw- 
ing back a number of pictures to con- 
form, and we who are in the exhibit- 
ing end of it are watching to see what 
reaction comes from the public when 
they see these cleaned up pictures. 
My bet is that we are going to take a 
beating worse than the boycott at the 
box-office, the last criterion both for 
the producer and the exhibitor. 

A. E. Hancock. 
Columbia City, Indiana. 
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Prosperity 

To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
In a recent article in your magazine one of your 
writers said that the “New National Housing 
Act” will prove.a benefit to the forgotten 38,- 
000,000 still gainfully employed. I can’t see 
where anybody with a job is forgotten. I think 
they belong to the privileged class. They are 
still drawing their pay checks every Saturday 
and if that isn’t prosperity what is? 

Harrison, New Jersey. EpWARD COLLIGAN. 


Why Not Bureaucracy? 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Opponents of the new deal believe (or seem to 
believe) that “bureaucracy” is the most dread- 
ful, undemocratic, inhuman atrocity ever con- 
ceived. Friends of political and industrial re- 
form, confronted with that searing, epithet, are 
supposed to curl up in disgraceful confusion. 
But what—in the name of human reason!— 
is so terrifying about the word “bureaucracy”? 
Was ever a large industry or other organization 
successfully operated on a different plan? 
History reveals none. The definition of 
bureaucracy is the recipe for success in goy- 
ernment just as it is for industrial and other 
enterprise. A chief; lesser chiefs; graded 
officials; specialized workers; departments 
(bureaus) ; these are the natural elements of 
success in all organized human effort. No 
other practical plan has ever been devised. 
Milwaukee. Sanrorp B. TOWNSEND. 


Utopia for Criminals 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
May I ask if L.J.E., the author of “Ridiculous” 
in your issue of July 7, happens to be either 
an undertaker, or the inventor of bullet-proof 
vests? 

Our people are now encouraged to drive 
automobiles with the result that there are 
more killings per year than American war- 
dead during the 1918 unpleasantry. Encour- 
aging them to carry guns would certainly spell 
Utopia for criminals. 


Decatur, Georgia. C. G. VAN SCHELVEN. 


TAY DAVERS 


AND FELLOW 


It May Be Quiet These Days in 
Washington, But—! 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


- yerbial “ropes.” 


Politics and Professors 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir: 
Regarding the teachers’ plight, allow me ta 
suggest than an excerpt from Holy Writ micht 
be apropos. “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goads.” (Acts IX: 5). 


Educational policies adopted by boards of! 
regents, trustees, or other similar officials beart 
the stamp of being determined largely by pro-- 
fessors who themselves are on the faculties; ; 
theirs being the guiding hands that remain 
hidden in the background and pull the pro-- 
In this connection, it might} 
be noted that as a rule, the “ropes” are so) 
manipulated that the “ins” are kept in; while: 
at the same time, the “standards” are raised in} 
order to keep the “outs” out. Politics? 
Jealousy? Egotism? Selfishness? Favoritism? 
Nepotism? Yes, with a vengeance. 

If an employing official—college president, 
dean, department head, or otherwise—doesn’t 
want a particular candidate, it is easy enough 
to scrape up a “reason.” <A few years ago, the 
“hue and cry” was for an advancement of Pro- 
fessional Preparation. But the “ins” were 
kept in. At present, it seems to concern the 
Age Limit. But the “ins” are kept in. Aye, my 
Texas friend, “it is hard for thee to kick against 
the goads”; yes, hard to change the established 
order, even when the blanket that covers the 
“ins” may be little more than a piece of shoddy. 


All sorts of technical barriers are raised to 
prevent a candidate from taking a Ph.D. degree. 
Yet, when the candidate has overcome all 
these, he is still given to understand that the 
degree is conferred only on those who show 
“scholarly attainments”; and furthermore, that 
it is purely optional with the university. “The 
term scholarly attainments is never defined; 
and hence, may be interpreted by each faculty 
member to suit his own particular whims. 

Now, suppose the candidate having cleared all 
the barriers, actually receives his Ph.D. degree. 
Is he assured a position after having spent sev- 
eral of the best years of his life and thousands 
of dollars, in preparation? Such is not the 
case at present. No, quite the contrary, he 
is apt to find a Gibraltar; otherwise known 
as an age limit directly across his 
pathway. It may have been formally 
erected or in the absence of formality, 
it may be maintained merely by tacit 
agreement. In any case, however, it is 
none the less deadly in accomplishing 
its purpose. But the ins are kept in. 
Even if they are long past fifty and 
even if they do not have the Ph.D. 
degree, the blanket of protection is 
snugly tucked about; and they are 
carefully shielded from the blasts of 
cold competition. Do they offer to 
share a portion of their work with those 
on the outside? No, not by any means. 
They are in and they intend to stay in. 
The educational system wouldn’t lend 
itself to the plan of sharing work? 
Oh! yes it would and quite readily; 
especially when hundreds of college 
professors are clamoring because of 
being overworked. 

Are the “ins” doing anything to 
remedy such a situation? My observa- 
tion is, that many, like the priest and 
the Levite, are passing by on the other 
side of the road; some are giving 
teaching positions to student assistants, 
that could well be filled by unem- 
ployed Ph.D’s; some are giving re- 
search work to student assistants, that 
could and should be given to unem- 
ployed Ph.D’s; while others are weep- 
ing “crocodile tears” as they loudly 
voice their “extreme sorrow” about the 
whole situation. A few are good 
Samaritans and are doing all they can. 

But, my Texas friend “it is hard for 
thee to kick against the goads,” 

P. A. GoopreLLow, Pu.D. 
Sumner, Illinois. 
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WeLE! 


Don’t forget to pack in the most 
important thing of all! 


les vacation rush is on! Packing So if you're looking forward to 


left for the last minute! When happy vacation days — take this 


you check up, be sure that you've extra precaution: Take along a 


taken along one of the most _ liberal supply of Ex-Lax. 


important things of all — a good Ex-Lax, the chocolated laxative, 


supply of Ex-Lax! works over-night without over- 


A change of cooking, different action. It doesn’t cause stomach 


water, staying up late nights—all pains. It doesn't form a habit. You 
these things are apt to throw you. don't have to take Ex-Lax every 
off-schedule. day of your vacation, like some 
And when you’re off-schedule laxatives. And Ex-Lax is good for 
every member of the family. 


At all drug stores, 10¢ and 25¢ 


— even temporarily — you can’t get 


the full fun out of your vacation. 


‘Keep ‘regular’ with 


EX-LAX. 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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What’s the best Age 


TO BEGIN 
WRITING? 


There are no age limits in writing. Some 
of Rudyard Kipling’s best work was pro- 
duced before he was twenty-one. And 
while still in her teens, Louisa M. Alcott 
began to earn her living with her pen. 

On the other hand, there are any num- 
ber of “late starters’ who ended by 
achieving conspicuous success. George 
Eliot, Emerson Hough and Morgan Rob- 
ertson all began in their forties. William 
de Morgan was past sixty when he turned 
out his first novel. And Joseph Conrad 
could not even write English until he was 
thirty-seven. 

These examples indicate that writing is 
one profession in which age need not be 
considered a liability. It is an asset. ‘The 
longer you live, the clearer becomes your 
understanding of life and human nature 

. and the more you have to say. 


An N.JI. A. Student in 
the “Over 40” Class 
“My first fiction ap- 
peared in the April issue 
of the Household Guest. 
Just a small check, but 
at least a beginning. My 
earnings up to date are 
$142.75. One hundred 
dollars was a first prize for a ten-word 
slogan. It takes N. 1. A. training to pack 
just the right meaning into ten words.” 


Mrs. Ruby I. Sammis 
238 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If you want to write, start 


WRITING 


The emphasis of N. I. A. instruction is on 
writing—not on academic rules and theory. 
Week by week, actual assignments are 
mailed to you. Without stirring from 
your own home, you “cover” the police 
court or interview celebrities newly re- 
turned from Europe—just as if you were 
really working for a great metropolitan 
daily. Your “write-ups” are individually 
corrected and constructively criticized by 
veteran editors. Under this sympathetic 
guidance, you accumulate that invaluable 
journalistic seasoning and experience to 
which most of today’s well-known writers 
of short stories, novels and magazine arti- 
cles attribute their success. 

Student members of the N. I. A. often be- 
gin to sell their work before they finish 
the course. Naturally, their first checks 


are modest ones—$25, $50 or $100 
for stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, etc—things that 


can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 
Send for our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
—and get a frank, impartial analysis of 
your abilities. No obligation. Just mail 


the coupon. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 

SP CSCC ORE TREE TRE 

Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in The Literary 


Digest, August 4. 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 


Street 


SR Pte giatiate te, 8: 4 Saye .@ otk aie Ona cid ole, frame 


(All correspondence 
will call on you.) 


confidential, No salesmen 
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And Wonder.—After years of experi- 
ment and effort a Chicago scientist has de- 
veloped a guinea pig with nineteen toes. 
He now has time to sit around and wonder 
why he did it—Olin Miller in the Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Times. 


Man of Iron. 
Coolidge liked wheat cakes for breakfast, 
Hoover on peanuts would munch, 
But here’s to.a man 
So strong that he can 
Eat hot dogs with mustard for lunch! 


—New York Sun. 


And Where’d You Get It?—“How old are 


you, sonny?” asked the inquisitive old man 
of the little boy on the beach. 

“Six,” came the brisk reply. 

“Six,” echoed the old man, “and yet you 
are not as tall as my umbrella.” 

The boy drew himself up to his full 
height. “How old is your umbrella?” he 
asked.—Montreal Star. 


Pockets for Nudists.—Our recent inquiry 
as to how nudists carry cigarettes, matches 
and toothbrushes is taken up in a serious 
way by J. M. M.: 

“T believe this problem could be solved 
with adhesive tape. Just tape a loop each 
for the brush, the cigarette pack, and the 
matches. But for street-car passes and 
tokens, I have no suggestion.” —Kansas City 
Star. 


Drop a Wire to Roosevelt.—A Swedish 
farmer who wanted to make his permanent 
home in this country appeared for his nat- 
uralization papers. 

“Are you satisfied with the general con- 
ditions of this country, Mr. Olsen?” he was 
asked. 

“Yah, sure,” answered Olsen. 

“And does this government of ours suit 
you?” 

“Well, yah, mostly,’ stammered the 
Swede, “only I lak to see more rain.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Ducking Days Are Back.—The return 
to fashion of the cartwheel hat is remind-- 
ing many an old-timer of the story about the: 
irate lady on the trolley, who turned in-} 
dignantly to a male passenger and said: 

“Sir, your glass eye has broken my hat 
pin.”—Detroit News. | 


t 


Add Spinach.—Farmers out West are? 
said to be using a mixture of ground. 
spinach and some sort of acid to kill bugs, | 
but it is not quite clear what purpose the 
acid serves.—W orcester Gazette. | 

They probably put that in to make it 
tasty —Philadelphia Inquirer. ! 


The Dummy.—PercivaAL— ‘That was the | 
unkindest cut of all, as the poet says.” 

PENELOPE—* What was?” 

PrercivAL—I showed her one of my | 
beyhood pictures with my father holding 


the ventriloquist?’ ”’—Manufacturing and 
Industrial Engineering. 


Lively Siesta.—‘‘Jane,” cried the mistress, | 
reproachfully, “you informed me a while 
ago that you were going to have a little | 
sleep.” | 

“Yes, Madam,” replied the maid. 

“Then,” pursued her mistress, “what 
were you doing at the garden gate when the 
soldiers passed by?” | 

“Having forty winks,” answered the maid, 
unabashed.—El Buen Humor, Madrid. 


In a Tough Spot.—The taxi came to a 
halt. The fare descended a trifle uncer- 
tainly and proceeded to search his pockets 
slowly. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said, finally, “but 
I haven’t a bean!” 

Seeing that the driver was not taking it — 
too well, he added: | 
“That’s the position, old man, and you 

know you can’t get blood out of a stone.” 

“No,” agreed the driver, rolling up his 
sleeves, “but what makes you think you’re 
a stone?”—Vancouver Province. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Before It Collapses.—F or Sale—’30 Har- 
ley “45” won’t last long. See it to-day. 
1234 E. Wash.—Advertisement in Phoenix 
(Ariz.) paper. 

Helpful Hints for Golfers.—A]l follow- 
through in the stroke is follow-through in 
the stroke is follow-through by you.— 
Minneapolis paper. 

New York’s Wonder Team.—The Giants 
let Pittsburgh get two runs in the first 
inning and then finished up by trimming 
them 3 to 0.—New York paper. 


Who Said Chivalry Was Dead?—Mr. 
Page simply stripped off his front of police 
headquarters, repairing the blowout for the 
Queen.— Buffalo paper. 


the Matron?—The 
woman became historical at 48th Street and 
5th Avenue last night and cut her wrists 
with the jagged top of a tin can.—New 
Haven paper. 


Playing Roman 


Serious, If True—Joseph D Pa, Sri 
80 Melody Wednesday, will be scattered in 
the street, in City Court yesterday while 
intoxicated and the case was adjourned to 
July 6.—Rochester (N. Y.) paper. 


But Not for Pleasure. 
1829 Ford Coupe, $135 
This is the car for you if you want to use it 
for business. 119 Cain St., N.W. WA.1066 
—Advertisement in Atlanta (Ga.) paper. 


Another Heavyweight Bout.—Such un- 
spoken thoughts agitated the inner diplo- 
matic circles as Primo Mussolini and 
Max Hitler closed the door of that Venetian 
villa the other day.—Philadelphia paper. 


And Speedy. 
WHISKEY—You’ll like this bourbon, 
it’s straight. 
Ambulance Service 2-1700 
HINES FUNERAL HOME 


—Peoria paper. 
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EFORE Adolf Hitler’s long-awaited 

speech to the Reichstag. Monday 

noon, following his assumption of 
power as the “absolute dictator of Ger- 
many,” the Chancellor-Fuehrer made a 
noteworthy statement to the London Daily 
Mail on Sunday, in which he said that “‘if it 
rests with Germany war will not come 
again.” 


Addressing the Reichstag in the Kroll 
Opera House at Berlin he devoted most of 
his speech to a eulogy of the late President 
von Hindenburg, who died August 2 at 
Neudeck, East Prussia. He described the 
Field Marshal as “a symbolic expression of 
the indestructible life and power of the 
great German nation.” 


: 
| 


He noted that Hindenburg retired in 
1911 and his career seemed ended. 


“He was one of many loyal officers re- 
tiring after a life of duty,” said Hitler. 


* Hindenburg was recalled to duty after 
the World War started, Hitler said—‘‘A 
man who was as innocent of anything that 
had happened as anybody could be.” 


The Chancellor spoke of the 1925 elec- 
tion, in which Hindenburg was elected 
President and then, referring to his own 
appointment as Chancellor January 30, 
1933, he said: 


“T expressed the gratitude of the whole 
nation to the President for concluding an 
alliance between venerable tradition and 
forces working for the future. 


“Ever since I was allowed to take my 
oath of office to him I have been grateful to 
fate for the opportunity of serving such a 
master. 


“He who served the nation with such 
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faithfulness,” said Hitler, “never will lack 
faithful remembrance. 


“Deputies and German people! I ask 
every one at this moment to look to the 
future. President Hindenburg is not dead. 
He is forever with us, surrounded by the 
ereat heroes of the past.” 


Hitler in his new réle has shown a keen 
interest in the world reaction to the new 
situation in Germany. He was reported to 
be especially desirous of having America 
understand his motives and plans. 


Interview Overshadows Speech 


This intention of his accordingly added 
emphasis to his declarations to Ward Price 
of the London Daily Mail. They tran- 
scended in significance to the world outside 
Germany his remarks to the Reichstag, 
when he spoke in a low voice shaking with 
emotion as he told of the nation’s love and 
veneration for the Field Marshal. 


That war can benefit nobody, the Chan- 
cellor said to Mr. Price, was “a disciplined 
conviction of the Nazi movement.” He 
called 1918 “a lesson and a warning for 
us.” All Germany asked was that her 
present frontiers be maintained, and, he 
added, “believe me, we shall never fight 
again except in self-defense.” He declared 
also that he had repeatedly assured France 
that once the Saar question was settled 
there would be no further territorial dif- 
ferences between Germany and France. 
He made reference also to Germany’s 
peaceful intentions as evidenced in her 
completion of a ten-year non-aggression 
pact with Poland. 


Such defensive steps as Germany is tak- 
ing, he explained, were the result of the 
fact that Germany is “surrounded on the 
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Hitler, Absolute Ruler, Calls for Peace 


In Interview, Naz Leader Declares Germany Learned Lesson in 1918; 


Eulogizes Hindenburg in Speech Monday Noon Before Reichstag 


Acme 


The strength of Hitler and—many think—the peace of Europe depend on the loyalty of the Reichswehr and their commander, 
Minister of Defense Werner von Blomberg (right) 


Continent by a ring of powerful potential 
foes who might some day make demands 
that Germany could not accept.” On the 
subject of the Anschluss or union of Austria 
with Germany he declared it was natural 
that Germans of Austria should incline 
toward union with Germany, but he admit- 
ted: “The union is impossible at present 
because opposition to it from the rest of 
Europe would be too great.” 


Waving aside all considerations of Con- 
stitutional niceties, the Reich Cabinet soon 
after Hitler’s return from the President’s 
death-bed, the last night of his life, decreed 
consolidation of the functions of President 
and Chancellor of the Reich in a “Reich- 
fuehrerschaft” (Reich leadership). 


The Cabinet gave him control of the 
powerful Reichswehr (regular army), every 
soldier in which, by order of Gen. Werner 
von Blomberg, Minister of Defense, took 
an oath of loyalty to Hitler. 


At the same time the Nazi Cabinet de- 
cided to call on the German people to ratify 
in a referendum on Sunday, August 19, 
the Ministry’s action in conferring the 
powers of the presidency on Chancellor 
Hitler. But this so-called “free plebiscite” 
was described, as recognized by all Ger- 
many, as merely a ceremony and the “rub- 
ber stamp” on Hitler’s assumption of presi- 
dential authority in addition to that he has 
exercised as Chancellor. 


Tt was pointed out, however, that the 
Nazis have shown a certain regard for 
public reaction. Hitler’s declination of the 
title of President because “it is indissolubly 
bound up with the great deceased,” was re- 
garded as a decision calculated to retain 
public support. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Stanley Baldwin’s New Map of Europe 


His Declaration That the Rhine Is Now England’s Frontier Evokes 
Wide-spread Press Comment Here and Abroad 


[23 

Since the day of the air the old fron- 
tiers are gone. When you think of the de- 
fense of England you no longer think of the 
chalk cliffs of Dover. You think of the 
Rhine. That is where 
to-day our frontier 
lies.” 

This declaration 
was made July 30 by 
the Acting Prime 
Minister of England, 
Stanley Baldwin, dur- 
ing the debate in the 
House of Commons 
over the proposed in- 
crease in the British 
air force. 

Editorial comment 
on Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement from the 
press of Europe, the 
United States, and 
Canada follows: 


The Daily Tele- 
graph (London): “In 
a phrase that will live, 
Baldwin hasforced 
home the necessity of 
Britain being strong 
in the air. With a 
large portion of Central Europe in turmoil, 
with violent forces that are uppermost in 
various countries, with Germany under its 
present rulers asserting its right to rearm, 
it would be the negation of statesmanship in 
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Stanley Baldwin 


Britain to rest content with weakened 
defenses.” 
The Manchester Guardian: “|t may 


possibly be Baldwin’s personal view, but 
there is nothing to suggest in it the policy 
of the Government.” 

Le Soir (Paris): “Baldwin’s declara- 
tion is worth ten treaties. It means that if 
we are menaced Britain will be our aid.” 


L’ Agence Economique Financiére 
(Paris): “It is not too late for England 


loyally to recognize the frontiers on the 
Rhine. They might as well say the Danube, 
for if London does not protect Vienna, 
Vienna will not be protected by Berlin.” 


La Tribuna (Rome): “This is another 
brickbat for Nazist policy.” 
“This 
jump of frontiers calls for the closest atten- 
tion in all political circles. England is the 
most important guarantor of the Locarno 
Treaty and realizes in these uneasy days 


Die Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) : 


how direct has become its connection with 
the Continent and its peace.” 


Das Tageblatt (Berlin): “We do not 
discuss why Britain is so sure a break of 
peace on the Rhine may be expected only 
from Germany, altho we believe it dan- 
gerous to be so specific about future possi- 
bilities.” 


The Daily Star (Montreal): “Baldwin is 
a realist. His speech was more impressive 
coming from the imperturbable Baldwin 
rather than the excitable Lloyd George or 
fire-eating warrior Winston Churchill. 
Clearly the British are not worrying about 
the present, but about the future possibility 
of war.” 

The Boston Evening Transcript: “As 
far as threat from Germany is concerned, 
England is separated from the Continent of 
Europe only by a river. Let Britannia rule 
the waves, but let her also keep her watch 
on the Rhine.” 

The Springfield Republican: “A glance 
at the map shows that Mr. Baldwin has 
not advanced the British air frontier very 
far east of the old British naval frontier at 
Antwerp.” 

The Hartford Times: “The statement, 
of course, has met with warm reception at 
Paris. That it is made at this time is in 
keeping with the acknowledgment from 
Downing Street that fear has become very 
real regarding the possibility that threats 
of German aggression may be imminent.” 


The Washington Post: “That is only 
one side of the picture. The full force of 
British statesmanship might have been 
thrown on the side of disarmament. Brit- 
ain might have taken the leadership in a 
movement to restore a measure of equilib- 
rium to Europe.” 

The Baltimore Sun: “But while all this 
is true, it is also true that the new aerial 
program represents a departure, an im- 
mense departure, from the sort of thing for 
which Ramsay MacDonald has stood for.” 

The Chicago Daily News: “The full 
meaning of Baldwin’s utterance may not be 
known for a long time; or, again, it may 
steam up quickly from the crucible of the 
present European crisis. But it is official 
confirmation of many recent signs that Nazi 
Germany has impelled Great Britain and 
France together again.” 


Holland Abandons Neutrality ? 


Not only Great Britain and France have 
been driven closer together by the actions 
of Nazi Germany, according to a Berlin 
message to the New York Times on Sun- 
day, but Holland, after centuries of neu- 
trality in European affairs, was reported 
from reliable sources as likely to abandon 
that attitude and enter into closer relations 
with Britain on a basis very similar to that 
adopted by Belgium. 

Despite official denials, reports persisted 
that Holland had already done so. If such 
an understanding should be reached, it was 
said, it would include a certain measure of 
guaranties of security for Dutch East In- 
dian possessions against aggression by any 
other Power that might threaten peace in 
the Far East. 
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“Unshackling” of British 
Navy Urged By Earl! Beatt 


On what he’ called “a sacred day,’? 
August 4, the twentieth anniversary o 
Great Britain’s entry into the World War, 
Earl Beatty, Admiral of the Fleet, pleade 
that the British Government throw off “th 
shackles of international agreements,” par- 
ticularly the London Naval Treaty. He 
spoke at the opening of the annual Navy 
Week from the deck of the historic Victory, , 
flagship of Nelson, a wooden war-ship built: 
in 1759, which had as its neighbor in: 
Portsmouth harbor the Hood, the largest: 
and fastest war-ship in the world. 


Britain’s Navy Week began simultane-. 
ously at the three chief naval bases, Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, and Davenport. Its pur- 
pose, declared by Lord Beatty, was to 
educate the British public in the work of 
their Navy and, as quoted in a Portsmouth 
message to the New York Times, he said: | 


“The Navy to-day is very small compared | 
to what it once was. Can it perform the 
services required of it? Is it big enough to 
safeguard the sea routes over which we get 
our essential supplies? I very much doubt 
ah 1tistee 


“Appalling” Lack of Cruisers 


Referring to Britain’s “appalling” lack 
of cruisers, Lord Beatty said that at present 
the country had not the number of cruisers 
required to capture the Emden and the 
Koenigsberg, German raiding cruisers in 
the World War. He asserted it was the 
duty of the British nation “to maintain a 
navy adequate to the services it has to per- 
form.” The great Lord Palmerston used 
the Navy in the right way “to preserve the 
peace of Europe,” and he added: 


“We have recently seen an example of a 
similar use of power by the head of the 
Government of Italy, who preserved the 
peace of Central Europe by moving Italian 
forces to the frontier to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Austria.” 


But the sharpest statement in Lord 
Beatty’s speech was that the time had come 
“when the shackles of international agree- 
ments should be thrown off and_ the 
shackles accepted in the Treaty of London 
repudiated.” 


The London Naval Treaty of 1930 lim- 
ited the three principal navies of the world 
to the following total tonnages—includ- 
ing capital ships, aircraft-carriers, cruisers 
with larger than six-inch guns, cruisers 
with six-inch guns, destroyers and sub- 
marines—United States, 1,123,600 tons; 
Great Britain, 1,151,450 tons; Japan, 714,- 
120 tons. 

Lord Beatty’s outspoken utterance about 
the “shackles” of international agreements, 
especially the London Naval Treaty, was 
noted as of great significance because it 
was made very soon after the naval policy 
declaration of the Japanese Premier, 
Keisuke Okada, reported on page 14 of this 
issue of Tue Lrrerary Dicest. 
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Political Situation Warming Up 
The President, Back Home, Finds Primaries Already Held in More Than Twenty States, With 


Chief Interest Now Centered on California, Colorado, Wisconsin, and Louisiana 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S | Port- 

land-to-Washington — transcontinental 

trip has given him opportunity to 
study the strike, drought, and_ political 
situations at close range. Of these, the 
last two have tended to overlap since op- 
ponents began their denunciations, and 
champions their defense, of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration and its 
crop-control program. 


For some time, there have been rumors 
that, soon after his return from his trip 
to Hawaii, the President would have some- 
thing to say, not only about his farm 
policies, but about inflation, a subject 
which again is being widely discussed. 
Led by Senator Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma 
Democrat, its advocates have been renew- 
ing their demand for expansion of the 
currency and indicating their intention of 
carrying the issue into the fall elections 
and the next Congress. 


However, the President’s first subject, 
which he discussed during his inspection of 
the Bonneville Dam in Oregon and the 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington, was elec- 
tric power. He prophesied that “we are 
going to see . . . with our own eyes elec- 
tricity and power made so cheap that they 
will become a standard article of use, not 
only for agriculture and manufacturing, 
but also for every home within reach of an 
electric light line.” 


Saving National Resources 


Sunday, he discussed the national park 
system in a radio address from Glacier 
National Park, Montana. “We have won 
the greater part of the fight to obtain and 
to retain these great public park properties 
for the benefit of the public,” he said. “We 
are at the threshold of even more important 
a battle to save our resources of agriculture 
and industry against the selfishness of in- 
dividuals.” 


The strike situation, of which he must 
have been reminded when he stepped 
ashore at Portland, was quieter last week 
than it has been since he left the country. 
The West Coast longshoremen, from whose 
walkout the San Francisco general strike 
developed, went back to work. The live- 
stock handlers in Chicago’s Union Stock 
Yards did likewise, under an agreement ar- 
ranged by Hugh S. Johnson, National Re- 
covery Administrator. There were serious 
aspects to the truck-drivers’ strike in Minne- 
apolis, but these seemed relatively mild to a 
country which has just seen the last of the 
second general strike in its history. 


Minneapolis recently was placed under 
control of the Adjutant-General of the 
National Guard when Floyd B. Olson, 
Minnesota’s Farmer-Laborite Governor, de- 
clared martial law. He took this action 
when employers and employees failed to 


reach a settlement, and, 
early Monday morning, 
when there was still no 
settlement in sight, he re- 
voked the permits under 
which many trucks had 
been making deliveries 
despite the drivers’ walk- 
out. Under Monday’s 
order, permits were con- 
fined to employers. who 
agreed to a peace-plan 
drawn up by two Federal 
mediators and to certain 
other specified vehicles, 
notably those used for de- 
livering milk, ice, bread 
and other necessities. 


Local politicians, flock- 
ing aboard the President’s 
train at every stop, gave 
him no chance to forget 
that, if the strike situation 
is cooling down, the politi- 
cal situation is warm- 
ing up. 

More than twenty States 
already have held their 
nominating primaries, 
choosing candidates for 
the House, the Senate, 
Governorships and other 
offices. Readers who recall the indorse- 
ment of the Roosevelt Administration in 
the recent Dicest poll may be interested in 
the report by Walker S. Buel, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer's Washington corre- 
spondent, on the primaries held thus far. 
“To date,” he says, “their tide of results 
has shown not a ripple of political reaction 
against the New Deal.” 


Drawing by 


In his opinion, “the local strength of the 
candidates is prevailing, as it does in nor- 
mal campaigns, and it will require the 
clear-cut contests of Democrats vs. Republi- 
cans in November to prove definitely 
whether the New Deal has or has not 
slipped politically.” 

Among the recent primary races which 
have attracted most attention were that for 
the Democratic nomination for Governor 
in Texas and that for the Republican nomi- 
nation in North Dakota. In the Texas 
primary, Charles C. McDonald, who had 
been indorsed by Goy. Miriam A. Ferguson 
and her husband, James, came in third and 
will not participate in the run-off primary 
of August 25. In North Dakota, William 
A. Langer, who has been convicted of 
violating Federal laws, deposed from the 
Governorship and succeeded in office by 
Ole H. Olson, won renomination as a 
Republican. 

Last week, undeterred by the decline in 
“Ma” Ferguson’s influence, Mr. Langer re- 
signed his nomination and the Republican 


Charles Johnson Post 


Senator Huey P. Long, of Louisiana 


State Central Committee conferred it on 
his wife. Mrs. Langer, who is new to 
politics, will run to “vindicate” her hus- 
band, just as “Ma” ran to vindicate “Jim.” 

Of the primaries still to be held, interest 
centers on those in California, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, and Louisiana. 


In California, Senator Hiram W. John- 
son, pro-Roosevelt Republican, who will 
have the nominations of the minor Progres- 
sive and Commonwealth parties for his 
present position, is also seeking the 
nomination of his own party and that of 
the Democratic Party as well. There, too, 
Upton Sinclair, long a prominent Socialist, 
is running for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor. 

In Colorado, Miss Josephine Roche, 
humanitarian, union-supporter and _ pro- 
eressive coal mine owner, will run for the 
Democratic nomination for the Goyernor- 
ship against the present Governor, Edwin 
C. Johnson, and an ex-Governor, William 
H. Adams. Miss Roche is forty-eight. “I 
am a New Deal Democrat,” she says. “I 
believe in the capitalistic system, but it 
must be controlled as President Roosevelt 
wants it controlled.” 

In Winconsin, the spotlight rests on 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, who will 
be the candidate of a new third party, 
called the Progressive Party, to succeed 
himself. 

In Louisiana, to the astonishment of the 
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rest of the country, the preliminaries of the 
September 11 Democratic primary have 
taken bizarre and violent form, featuring 
troop movements, police maneuvers and an 
angry flood of billingsgate. 

Last January, New Orleans staged a 
Democratic primary to select condidates 
for Mayor and for other municipal posi- 
tions. Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley, head 
of the city-wide political organization 
known as the Tammany Hall of the South, 
headed one ticket. Senator Huey P. Long 
entered a rival ticket, tho until then he 
and Walmsley had been allies. The 
‘Walmsley ticket won. 

Huey, however, got his revenge in the 
recent session of the State Legislature, 
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Mrs. William Langer 


which transferred several municipal powers 
and prerogatives to the Long-controlled 
State Government. Last week he went a 
step further. Goy. O. K. Allen, his hench- 
man, declared “partial martial law” and 
National Guardsmen seized the office of the 
Registrar of Voters, across the street from 
the New Orleans City Hall. Here the 
names are kept of Democrats eligible to 
vote in the coming Congressional primary, 
in which Senator Long is backing one set 
of candidates and Mayor Walmsley an- 
other, as in the municipal primary of 
January. 


Senator Long charged the Mayor with 
planning to keep fraudulently-registered 
voters on the books. The Mayor denied it. 
In radio speeches each thereupon called 
the other every name he could think of. 
“Madman!” shouted the Mayor; “Cringing 
coward!” and much more. “Turkey head!” 
the Senator shouted back, and did not hesi- 
tate to accuse the city political organization 
of collecting graft from vice and gambling 
resorts. 

In the midst of these pleasantries, the 
Long forces attempted to seize the city’s 
police and taxing machinery, by naming 
their own appointees to displace members 
of the Municipal Police Board and Assess- 
ment Board. The Walmsley forces, in a 
series of counter-attacks, mobilized armed 
policemen, secured an injunction to stop 
the functioning of the new police commis- 


sioners and a court order compelling the 
Long forces to show cause why the militia 
should not be disbanded. 


The nation’s editors seemed uncertain 
whether to regard all this as a serious situa- 
tion or a bit of opera bouffe. 

“There is reason for taking it seriously,” 
the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen declared, and 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette said: “While 
the situation has the aspect of a revolution 
in some little Latin-American State, there 
is the hope, from the way both forces are 
resorting to hot air in exchanges over the 
radio, that the contest may not be as 
sanguinary as threatened. As a commen- 
tary on popular government, however, it 
has a really serious angle.” It thought 
there was no doubt in the average mind that 
“Huey is acting simply like a dictator.” 


Like a dictatorette, said the Chicago 
Daily News, adding: “We are turning out 
flivver dictators Huey Long, king- 
fish and kaiser of Louisiana, has just sent 
the pretorian guard into New Orleans to 
seize the voting lists of the rebel city 
In the northwest, the team of Olson and 
Olson is putting over a great dictatorette 
sketch. The Dakota Olson grabbed Dicta- 
torette Langer’s Schutz Staffeln the way 
Villa took Carranza’s army ... In Minne- 
apolis the other Olson has the soldier boys 
rationing beer to the citizenry. If you 
think that’s a push-over you don’t know 
Minneapolis.” 

In the opinion of The News, “ ‘Alfalfa 
Bil? Murray seems to have been our 
pioneer dictatorette. Sterling of Texas was 
the next. But they never got much further 
than clamping the lid on oil wells and kick- 
ing Wall Street octopuses around. The 
Olson boys and the Louisiana red-neck take 
on whole States or cities. With all these 
little Casars springing up like young 
rabbits in a briar patch, Master Will 
Shakespeare’s question as to what meat they 
feed on is decidedly in order. If you ask 
us, we think it will turn out to be baloney 


when folks come to their senses. And 
eventually they will.” 
But the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 


Observer again struck a serious note. “The 
new war between the State of Louisiana 
and the city of New Orleans . . . brings 
into sharp relief the abuses to which the 
National Guard may be subjected,” it said. 


“Supported largely by Federal appro- 
priations and required to meet the military 
standards set up by the War Department, 
its direction is still left largely within State 
hands. Even the necessity for the main- 
tenance of order and the usefulness of the 
Guard as an agency of domestic peace may 
be subject to riotous abuse if the necessity 
is to be interpreted and the use of the 
Guard directed in accordance with the in- 
terests of politicians or entrenched indus- 
trial groups.” 


It concluded: “The shocking truth is 
that if the Guard may be used in Louisiana 
to perpetuate the political rule of Huey 
Long, it may be used to serve an equal 
wrong elsewhere.” 
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A. F. of L. Head Challenges | 
Leaders of Private Industry — 


Vist before the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor met at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, Monday, William 
Green, President of the Federation, said 
that “private industry has lagged in the 
task of increasing employment,” and 
asked: “Will it be necessary for society to 
take over the means of production?” 


The council convened for ten days to 
examine the status of organized labor after 
one year of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Other questions put by Mr. Green were: 
“Will the Government be forced, because 
of industry’s failure, to invite the eager and 
willing workers to march into the idle 
shops and throw the levers of the machines 
that will again pour out an endless amount 
of goods our people require? And will the 
Government muster into service the alert 
technical and managerial brains that for- 
merly directed the flow of goods on behalf 
of industry?” 


These, he said, “are questions which in- 
dustry must ponder before it is too late. 
The crisis is on us. A few months more 
and the opportunity may be lost... . Labor 
will stand on the side of complete utiliza- 
tion of our productive capacities that the 
whole of society may be furnished with 
essential goods and services.” 


According to Mr. Green, the latest 
figures indicate that there are still more 
than ten million unemployed. He saw this 
as a challenge to business leaders and 
asked: “Are our captains of industry only 
fair-weather leaders?” 


A check on the growth of the American 
Federation was seen by the withdrawal on 
August 4 of 7,000 union workers in the 
local at the Hudson Motor Car Company in 
Detroit, Michigan, in order to join an inde- 
pendent association for automobile workers 
alone. 


Beck Praises Coolidge Era 


Memorial ceremonies marking the 
eleventh anniversary of Calvin Coolidge’s 
induction into the office of President were 
held on August 3 at the grave of the former 
President at Green Hills, Vermont, near 
Plymouth. Prominent Republicans at- 
tended and praised the view-points held by 
Mr. Coolidge and called for a return to 
old-fashioned individualism. Representa- 
tive James M. Beck, of Pennsylvania, and 
Senator Warren R. Austin, of Vermont, 
were among the speakers who addressed 
a gathering of 5,000 persons. 


Representative Beck likened the phi- 
losophy of Coolidge to that of Benjamin 
Franklin and condemned the spirit of the 
present recovery program. “The present 
regimentation of American trade and in- 
dustry,” he declared, “whether of the farm 
or of the factory, may possibly be justified 
by the emergency of an acute depression 
... but no one who knows our history can 
justly claim that it is American in spirit.” 
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Clay,” they called Robert M. La Fol- 

lette, Jr., in 1925, when, at the age of 
‘thirty, he was elected to the Upper House 
from Wisconsin to complete the unexpired 
‘| term of his famous father, the late Robert 
M. La Follette, Sr. Now, at the age of 
‘thirty-nine, he is making his third cam- 
‘| paign for the Senate, with half the country 
watching him. 


mS YHE youngest Senator since Henry 


_ One curious result of the Roosevelt 
‘| sweep in 1932 was its harmful effect on the 
political strength of “Young Bob” La Fol- 
‘) lette, who, however, has been a Roosevelt 
‘supporter ever since, and is running as one 
to-day. 
| Neither the President nor the Senator 
foresaw it, probably. Late in September, 
_ 1932, Mr. Roosevelt, speaking in Wisconsin, 
declared that no other State in the Union 
had so clearly demonstrated “the practical 
utility of liberal principles.” That, of 
_ course, was a tribute to the family which 
had made Wisconsin and liberal principles 
| synonymous—to the Senator, to his father, 
| and to the younger son, Philip, then Gov- 
-ernor—and it was accepted as such. A few 
» weeks later, Senator.La Follette bolted Mr. 
Hoover and plumped for the election of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 


With the Senator’s indorsement, Mr. 
Roosevelt not only carried Wisconsin; he 
carried it so decisively that a Democrat, 
A. G. Schmedeman, was swept into the 
Governorship in the landslide, and another 
Democrat, F. Ryan Duffy, into the United 
States Senate. To its own amazement, Wis- 
consin’s Democratic Party, previously un- 
important, found itself suddenly lusty and 
dominant, proud of its new-found strength, 
and bulging with ambition. 


‘A Thirty-Year Battle 


For the previous thirty years, the political 
history of Wisconsin had been the story of 
the battle between Republican conserva- 
tives and Republican progressives, the latter 
represented by the La Follettes. More 
often than not, the La Follettes came out 
on top, often with the help of the Demo- 
crats, who invaded the Republican nomi- 
| nating primaries and threw their strength 
to the progressives. When, early this year, 
it became evident that the reinvigorated 
Democrats would avoid the Republican 
primaries and stick to their own, Senator 
La Follette’s prospects of winning renomi- 
| nation as a Republican looked slim. 


Until this year, the Senator had listed 
himself as “Republican (Progressive) .” 
He met the new situation by dropping the 
word “Republican.” In May, his followers 
walked out of the Republican Party and 
formed a new one, known as the Progres- 
sive Party. Like the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties of Wisconsin, it will hold 
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Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 
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primaries on September 18. But it is cer- 
tain that Robert M. La Follette will be its 
candidate for Senator. Whether his brother 
Philip will be the Progressive candidate 
for Governor is not yet clear. 


Thus President Roosevelt had a pretty 
nut to crack. Like Senator La Follette, 
Senator Hiram Johnson, abandoning the 
Republican Party, indorsed Mr. Roosevelt 
in 1932, and the Californian is now being 
rewarded with Democratic support in his 
race for reelection. But Wisconsin’s Dem- 
ocratic leaders, flushed with sudden suc- 
cess, do not want to support Senator La 
Follette if they can help it; they want his 
seat in the Senate for themselves. 


Long before the President arrived in 
Wisconsin on his transcontinental trip, they 
had determined to lay this problem on his 
lap. A word from him, they realized, prob- 
ably would be enough to make most mem- 
bers of their party accept some sort of deal 
with the Progressives. The Democrats, for 
example, might support La Follette for 
Senator while the Progressives supported 
Mr. Schmedeman, who is again a candidate 
for Governor. But the leaders intended to 
ask the President to leave that word un- 
spoken and let Senator La Follette take his 
chances. 

While Wisconsin Democrats saw merely 
the loss of an office in the possibility that 
President Roosevelt might indorse Senator 
La Follette, observers in other States saw 
something more. They saw in it a trend 
away from party regularity, a tendency to- 
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“Young Bob” La Follette, Political Storm-center 


|The Country Watches as He Makes His Third Campaign for the Senate, Running as a 
Roosevelt Supporter, at the Head of a New Progressive Party in Wisconsin 


ward the obliteration of party lines, possibly 
the eventual obliteration of Democrats and 
Republicans and the rise of Conservative 
and Liberal parties. 


More than fifty years ago, Robert M. La 
Follette, Sr., burst into prominence in Wis- 
consin by demanding the $800-a-year job 
of District Attorney of Dane County. He 
did not get it immediately, but, before long, 
he did get not only that public office but 
almost every important office in the State, 
becoming successively Congressman, Gov- 
ernor, and Senator. In 1924, he ran for 
President as head of a short-lived third 
party, won nearly 5,000,000 ballots in a 
total vote of 29,000,000, but carried only one 
State. It was, inevitably, Wisconsin. 


The Brothers La Follette 


Throughout his embattled career, he 
fought fiercely for progressive policies and 
measures and saw many of them written 
into Wisconsin statute-books. His sons 
took up where he left off, championing 
everything that he stood for, and they are 
still at it. 

For two years, 1931-33, there were two 
La Follettes in power at once, Philip as 
Governor, Robert as Senator. 


Philip resembles his father more closely 
than Robert does. He has the same ideal- 
ism, the same spontaneity, the same oratori- 
cal gifts, the same sense of the dramatic. 


Robert, too, is like his father in his sin- 
cerity, his simple honesty, and his adamant 
refusal to compromise. But he is more 
shrewd than Philip, more patient and more 
steady-going. Early in life he became his 
father’s secretary, confidant, and counselor. 
When he entered the 
Senate in 1925, he 
was already wise in 
the ways of Washing- 
ton. 


Senators who had 
wished to like him for 
his father’s sake 
found themselves lik- 
ing him for his own. 
They soon described 
him as able, informed, 
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industrious and_ ex- 

The late Robert M. perienced, and they 
La Follette, Sr. arth den 

As might be expected of one who 


shouldered heavy responsibility early in 
life, “Young Bob” has no strongly devel- 
oped lighter side. He is amiable and win- 
ning, but he likes humor best when there 
is an ironic twist to it. 

He enjoys dancing and does a praise- 
worthy fox-trot, but one who has been a 
statesman since boyhood doesn’t find much 
time for the ballroom. His game of golf, 
by his own testimony, is “rotten.” He is. 
however, a baseball fan. 
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Senator 
Huey 2. 
Long, that 
illustrious statesman from Louisiana, who 
has built a national reputation on reticence, 
has succeeded, temporarily at least, in 
“cracking down” on his newspaper critics 
in his own State. 


Long ‘Cracks Down” 
On Newspaper Critics 


Rushing up and down the corridors of the 
Legislature at Baton Rouge, Huey, shouting 
“vote yes, vote yes” at the top of his lungs, 
forced through a measure levying a 2 per 
cent. tax on the gross advertising receipts 
of Louisiana newspapers. He believed. he 
said, in freedom of speech, “but that speech 
must be truthful speech.” He is therefore 
charging his journalistic enemies “two 
cents a lie.” 

Curiously enough this measure affects 
only those newspapers with a circulation of 
over 20,000 a week, or, in other words, only 
the four newspapers in New Orleans, and 
the two in Shreveport which have fought 
bitterly Huey’s five-year dictatorship in 
Louisiana. A newspaper man himself, Sen- 
ator Long publishes The American Prog- 
ress. The American Progress, which is 
circulated entirely in Louisiana, is pub- 
lished in Meridan, Mississippi, and is thus 
immune to its owner’s latest brain-child. 

When he was Governor, Mr. Long re- 
marked on occasion that he could “buy 
legislators like sacks of potatoes.” His pres- 
ent purpose apparently is to toss the press 
of Louisiana—those parts which still are 
at liberty—into the same sack. 
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One City’s Pump  Outol the Mid- 
dle-West comes 
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Is Another’s “Pup atte at ighe 


power salesmanship which has left the citi- 
zens of two cities gasping—but not in 
admiration. 

The City of Topeka, Kansas, needed a 
steam-pump for its water-works and the 
City of Muskegon, Michigan, had one which 
it wanted to sell. So Topeka bought Muske- 
gon’s pump. While Muskegon got only 
$2,000 for it, the amount paid by Topeka 
was more than fifteen times as much, or 
$31,500. A mystery, to be sure. 


“On the face of it this seemed to be too 
much profit,” said the Kansas Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Roland Boynton, when news of the 
deal was published, and nobody arose to 
dispute him. He started an investigation, 
and has presented a report which boils 
down to the fact that Topeka has a pump, 
and the Chicago broker who maneuvered 
the deal a sizable lump of Topeka’s money. 
Altho the statute requiring competitive bid- 
ding had not been complied with, Mr. Boyn- 
ton found no cause for criminal prosecution. 
Also, there was no ground for ouster pro- 
ceedings, he said, as the purchase was made 
during previous terms of City Commis- 


sioners. 


i fae a ILa ee of t ire. Ora 


If Topeka had advertised that it needed a 
pump, or Muskegon that it had one for 
sale, “the two towns more than likely would 
have done business with each other to the 
advantage of both.” But neither knew the 
other’s need. The Chicago broker did. He 
stepped in, made the deal, and stepped out 
again with a net profit of about $26,000. 
“The high-pressure salesman,” said the 
Topeka Daily Capital, “was simply too fast 
for the country boys.” 


A Memorial to Altho a “For Rent” 
(at $40 a month) 


Calvin Coolidge 


sign has been tacked 
on the house at 21 Massasoit Street, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, the movement 
started several weeks ago to take over the 
house as a memorial to its most illustrious 
tenant, the late Calvin Coolidge, is growing. 


The simple frame dwelling, a two-family 
house, was occupied by the Coolidges for 
many years, and from it “Silent Cal” went 
to the Governorship of Massachusetts, and, 
eventually, the Presidency. During the 
Coolidges’ entire occupancy, they paid only 
$32 to $35 a month. The present owner of 
the house figures that the Coolidges’ ten- 
ancy enhances the value of that part of the 
house by about $5. 


Altho Mr. Coolidge died in a far more 
pretentious place, The Beeches, off South 
Street in Northampton, those interested in 
acquiring a shrine for posterity seem to feel 
that the two-family house would be more 
fitting. So it would. What endeared our 
former President to an extravagant people 
in the midst of their most extravagant period 
was the quaint dignity of his frugal ways. 


* * * * 


Reviving Memories of Dr. 
Wirt were re- 


Of vived last week 
in an article by Mark Sullivan which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune. 
Not that Mr. Sullivan mentioned our 
champion “brain-trust” baiter by name. 
He merely attacked the latter’s pet abomi- 
nation, Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, in a man- 
ner to suggest very strongly the Wirtian 
influence. 


Memories 
Doctor Wirt 


Specifically he took violent exception to 
an editorial on the Dillinger episode in The 
New Republic. Subversive, it was, an “in- 
citement to any class consciousness.” But 
its significance lay in the fact that Doctor 
Tugwell’s name appears on the masthead 
of the magazine every week as “contribut- 
ing editor.” 

“It is not intended to imply here,” wrote 
Mr. Sullivan, “that Professor Tugwell was 
directly connected with the particular edi- 
torial. The only, and sufficient, point lies 
in his association with the periodical.” 

Mr. Sullivan writes from Washington, 
where to keep one’s shirt on in summer- 
time is an ordeal. 


August 11, 19 
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Freedom of the Press ae batt} 
: el 

Stands Athwart Justice judge’ 4 


Harlan and the two young newspaper mer 
Jack Durham and Wesley Carter, give 
fair promise of being a fight to the finish 
The defendants have refused stedfastl 
since July 21 to reveal the source of thei 
information regarding the hanging in effig 
of J. Sterling Towles, State Representatiy 
in the Kentucky Legislature, on the groun: 
they would incriminate themselves, an 
would commit a breach of confidence. 


What started as a mere contempt of cour 
case has now developed into something fa 
more serious. Principle has become in 
volved: pugnacious, indignant, Freedom o 
the Press stands athwart stately Justice 
There is some likelihood that the case wil 
attain the Gargantuan proportions of th 
three-ring Scopes Trial, which, in 1925, hae 
half of America shaking its head while th 
other half smiled sardonically. 


* * * * 


Adventure Is Still 
Beckoning to Man 


Fourteen-year 
old boys whi 
have revele 
in the adventures of Robert Louis Steven 
son’s Jim Hawkins, and are bemoaning th 
passing of the days when men sailed th 
Spanish Main in search of treasure, shoul 
be heartened considerably by the story o 
Father Hubbard, Alaska’s “Glacier Priest. 


He has traversed the “rough spots of tw: 
hemispheres” and has finally concentrate 
on Alaska as the most fascinating and least 
known section of the globe. The thing 
which have befallen him there during his ex 
plorations tax credulity. On one occasio. 
he and a companion piloted a plane int 
the center of the great Aniakchak Crater 
They ran out of fuel, and their only chanc 
of escape lay in the air-currents direct] 
over the crater. Fortune was disposed i 
their favor. Sheer volcanic force lifted th 
ship skyward, and sent them toward safety 


The press of the nation carried the stor 
of that thrilling escape on the front page 
but paid scant attention to an even mor 
harrowing experience of the “Glacie 
Priest.” Once, while on a long trek throug 
the wastes of Northern Alaska with hi 
dog-train, he became so ill from influenz 
that he was barely able to chain himsel 
to his dog-sled. He had learned to plac 
great trust in one of his dogs, Old Wol 
and before he was utterly exhausted he ct 
the harness to free Old Wolf. The do 
then proceeded to take charge of the dri 
ing. Running up and down, and barkin 
at the other twelve animals, nipping at ther 
and guiding them, the intelligent huski 
drove his team into an isolated missio1 
where the stricken padre was removed t 
obtain medical aid. 


Father Hubbard has amply proved th: 
adventure still is to be found. 
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both feet. This, of course, was in- 
evitable. All calamities, or their re- 
verse, and whatever their cause, are sooner 


| or iater reflected in the attitude of the voter 
} toward the Administration in Washington. 


The Democrats were snowed under in the 


; elections of 1920 because Mr. Wilson and 
his party were identified with the tragedies 
‘Mt and sacrifices of the war. 


Mr. Hoover and 
_the Republicans suffered a similar fate in 


; 1932 in revenge upon the depression. In 
| the interim the 


G.O.P. had ridden the 
crest of the wave as the harbinger and 
author of prosperity. How silly it all sounds 


eh when one considers what a minor part, 


) 


HI 


aiter all, politics plays in shaping social 


of destiny. 


Suppose Mr. Hughes had triumphed over 
Mr. Wilson in 1916, as he almost did, and 
would have, but for the factional fight in 
California which gave the State to the 
Democrats. Who can think that we would 
not have entered the World War just the 
same? 


Then let us assume that in the reaction 


| which followed in 1920 the Democrats had 


won. It is very hard to believe that their 
incumbency would have altered appreciably 
the crescendo of speculation which marked 
the ensuing decade. Far more probable it 
seems that the Democrats would have sim- 
ulated the performance of the Republicans 
in floating with the happy tide and finally 
gathering to themselves all credit 
for its height. Two cars in every 
garage, a chicken in every pot— 
these, or their equivalent would have 
formed the basis of the Democratic 
appeal in 1928 as against the Re- 
publican demand for a return from 
special privilege to sound prin- 
ciples. 


Old Primitive Instinct 


Still, it may be argued that the 
war, the boom period, and the de- 
pression were all man-made and, 
therefore, that some share of re- 
sponsibility for them, however little, 
belonged to our national leaders. 
But what of the drought? Is the 
human imagination capable of the 
conception that this, too, might have 
been averted in Washington? 


Fantastic as it may seem, the 
answer is, yes. The old primitive 
instinct to hold the medicine-man 
accountable for the acts of nature 
has cropped up in the corn-belt. 
There, and perhaps elsewhere, the 
notion appears to be gaining ground 
that the drought is a direct visita- 
tion of Providence in retribution for 
the wholesale slaughter of little 


pigs and other curtailment measures de- 
creed by the AAA. To such serious propor- 
tions has this superstition grown that Mr. 
Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, has 
made its refutation one of the main fea- 
tures of the addresses he has been deliver- 
ing lately in the Middle West. It is not 
an easy thing to combat since minds recep- 
tive to it in the first place are not of the 
kind that responds readily to logic. 

However, on a much higher plane of 
argument is the accusation that the drought 
has demonstrated not the sinfulness but the 
fallacy of the whole crop-reduction program 
as a means of recovery. On this issue it is 
evident that the shock troops will be drawn 
up for the political struggle this fall. As 
Doctor Tugwell said in his recent radio 
address, “We who are responsible for the 
execution of the great farm policies of the 
Roosevelt Administration find ourselves far 
out on the New Deal firing-line.’” The 
drought has forced them there. 

The debate is already waxing furious 
not only on the stump but in the news- 
papers. In the latter the disposition to aid 
Mr. Wallace in dismissing the idea of the 
drought as a visitation of divine vengeance 
is well-nigh universal. 

Mark Sullivan in the New York Herald 
Tribune has called the argument fantastic, 
tho “one might sympathize more with them 
(Secretary Wallace and his cohorts) if 
their defense did not take the characteristic 
form of accusing their political and busi- 


th 
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The Unbidden Guest 


—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
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| At the Observation Post 


Old Primitive Instinct, Which Blames Administration for Acts of Nature, and Accusation That 
Crop-Reduction Program Is Fallacy Make the Drought an Outstanding Issue 


Ne ik drought has got into politics with 


ness opponents, especially the packers, of 
propaganda, of circulating a superstitious 
slander against them.” 

Mr. Sullivan much prefers the contention 
that the drought has exposed the “economic 
error involved in the destruction of plenty” 
and in this he undoubtedly reflects the 
choice of Republican strategists. Certainly 


not openly will they lend any countenance 
to medievalism. 


Has the drought condemned the AAA 
program? The answer depends, in the first 
place, on whether one considers the farmer, 
like the manufacturer, entitled to adjust 
his output to his market. It must always 
be remembered that the objective of the 
AAA is not crop reduction but crop adjust- 
ment, as the middle A indicates. 


The Farmer’s Right 


Given this privilege the farmer has a 
clear right to curb production when the 
condition of the market suggests it—if he 
can. Unfortunately, by himself, he is help- 
less to do so. Agriculture, unlike manu- 
facture, is a highly individualistic enter- 
prise. Its units are small and legion in 
number. Organization for as broad a pur- 
pose as the adjustment of production, re- 


quires the intervention of an agency like 
the AAA. 


The problem is further complicated by 
the vagaries of nature. Industry can plot 
in advance with fair accuracy the equation 
of supply and demand. Not so agriculture. 


The program of curtailment 
adopted by the AAA and “sold” to 
the farmers of the country was 
predicated on the unexportable 
surpluses of a year ago and the 
yield to be expected this season un- 
der normal conditions. It is quite 
probable that if the drought could 
have been foreseen this program 
would have undergone serious modi- 
fication. 


Even so, if we are to believe Sec- 
retary Wallace and his associates, 
the drought, instead of threatening 
a famine, will merely reduce to man- 
ageable proportions the embarrass- 
ing accumulation of carry-overs. 
Meanwhile, they point out, the 
farmer whose crops have been 
ruined will at least haye the in- 
come from the bounties due him for 
restricting his acreage. But these 
considerations are only incidentally 
relevant to the main 
which is this: 


question, 


Should an unavoidable miscal- 
culation invalidate the effort and 
purpose of the AAA to give the 
farmer control of 
nomic fate? 


some his eco- 


W. M. H. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Eiissa Landi brought to Hollywood a re- 
markable versatility. Born in Venice, her 
first stage appearance 
was with the Russian 
Ballet. From the lead 
in the Broadway pro- 
duction of “A Fare- 
well to Arms” she 
went into the films 
where her charm, 
poise, and __ intelli- 
gence relieved a series 
of mediocre pictures. 
Proficient as ballet-dancer, pianist, and 
mezzo soprano, she has written four novels, 
composes music, and is the granddaughter 
of Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 


Winiam Somerset Maugham, prolific 
novelist, essayist, and dramatist, probably is 
best known for his 
classic novel, “Of 
Human _ Bondage.” 
Author of more than 
a score of plays, and 
nearly as many works 
of fiction, his under- 
standing of human- 
kind grows out of his 
fifty years of intense 
experience. Educated 
as a doctor, he made his fortune as a 
dramatist, and achieved fame as a novelist. 
He avoids publicity—and lives in France. 


Mary Moore, a slender, dark-haired girl 
of twenty, has recently signed a contract as 
a coloratura soprano 
to appear during the 
coming season at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House in five leading 
roles. Except for one 
performance last 
year, she never has 
appeared profession- 
ally. She is of Irish 
descent, was born in 
New York City, is described as a “normal” 
girl of twenty, likes sports, loves dogs. 


Raiph Dellevie, who started in business as 
a tourist agent in New York, created a new 
kind of pleasure tour 
by using transatlantic 
liners as hotels, and 
offering shipboard en- 
tertainment. In 1930 
first cruise to 
“Nowhere” was such 
an instant hit that it 
the 
travel business. Since 


his 


revolutionized 


Pach Bros. 


then he has sent out 
109 which 
nearly 70,000 passengers. 


cruise 


carried 


have 
Youthful and 
unassuming in appearance, he is a keen, 
live and placed ocean travel 
within the reach of modest purses. 


voyages 


executive, 


Cartoonists 
As They See Themselves 


A self-portrait for The Literary Digest 


Danie Sanborn Bishop—Born Keo- 


kuk, Iowa. Three months’ experience 
as Army bandmaster. Studied at 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts two 
years. Art jobs scarce, so trouped as 
trumpet-player for three years with 
everything from circus to grand 
opera. Member of Portland Sym- 
phony. 

A Christmas gift by Donald 
Sterling of The Oregon Journal 
started me on a cartoon career. The 
gift was a job as Journal cartoonist. 
It came on Christmas Eve, 1925. 
Came to the St. Louis Star, now The 
Star-Times, in 1929. 

Married. Practical education—the 
frequent trips about the country. 
Hobbies—Mushrooms, music, books, 
and dogs; also addicted to armchair 
navigating, with the Columbia River 
and Puget Sound my favorite cruising 
areas. 


| A cartoon by Mr. Bishop appears 
on page 38.]| 


r. William King Gregory, who was 
called to London last week to describe the 
evolution of the molar 
teeth of mammals be- 
fore the International 
Congress of Anthro- 
pological Scientists, is 
a kind of scientific de- 
tective, fond of fol- 
lowing modern physi- 
cal characteristics 
back to their earliest 
beginnings. One of 
his most famous exploits along this line was 
tracing the development of the face, literally 
“from fish to man.” He is professor of 
vertebrate paleontology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Ma, 
Wide World 
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Fiizabeth Pu Yi, wife of Henry Pu Yi 
Emperor of the new Manchurian Empire 
was automatically 
raised from the posi- 
tion of a commoner to 
that of Empress when 
he was enthroned. 
She is the daughter of 
a Manchu _ business 
man. Little is known 
about her in the out- 
side world because 
Oriental women in 
the ruling circles remain in the background) 
Her tastes, however, are said to be modern, 
She received part of her education from twot 
American women, daughters of a Phila+ 
delphia Congregational missionary. | 


Wide World 


Mas Hart, now thirty, sold his first play 
to his own boss when he was eighteen. He: 
wrote the play under 
an assumed name, 
thinking that other- 
wise it would not be 
taken seriously, and 
said it was the work 
of a friend. His em- 
ployer, an agent, dic- 
tated letters to this 
“friend,” who actu- 
ally was his own sec- 
retary. Receiving no reply, he prepared to 
call on the author to buy the play, and took 
Hart, his secretary, with him. Part way out 
of the building Hart confessed he was the 
author. His successes include “Once in @ 
Lifetime,” written with George S. Kaufman; 
“Face the Music,” written with Irving Ber- 
lin, and the current summer heat-proof 
revue, “As Thousands Cheer.” He has just 
returned from a round trip abroad with 
Irving Berlin. They went to write a show 
and get away from telephones, spent only 
nine hours in Europe. His first serious 
play, “Merrily We Roll Along,” of which he 
is the co-author with George S. Kaufman, 
will be produced next month, 


What’s the Name, Please? 


writer (p. 34)— 
rimes with clever, not with fever. 


Trevor—sports 


Sarazen—still a champion golfer (p. 
34) — 
Veteran Gene Sar’azen 
Aims to play par again. 


Ghezzi—tall, handsome, and prom- 
ising’ (p.  34)—pronounced 
guess’y, not get’sy. 


Kunes 


another rising golfer (p. 34) 
—say it as if spelled coons. 


Hurja Democratic 


J equals y; 


vice-chairman 
National Committee 
hence hur'ya, 


Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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| - News and Comment From the National Capital 


Growth of Japanese-Descended Voting Population in Hawaii Causes Administration to Bri 


ing 


National Defense View-point to Bear Upon Problem of Statehood for the Islands 


from Hawaii with a deep conscious- 

ness of the growing Oriental race 
preponderance there. Thanks to the un- 
_Testricted immigration in Hawaii’s first 
quarter-century in the American Union, 
if six out of every ten children born in Hawaii 
when the 1924 “exclusion act” went into 
- effect were of Oriental parentage, five out 
of every ten were of Japanese parentage, 
- and 44 per cent. of the civilian population 
), was Japanese. 


Prem teva ROOSEVELT returns 


While the Japanese parents were in- 
eligible for American citizenship, their 
children automatically became American 
citizens. Now that the rising Japanese- 
, descended generations are reaching their 
maturity, and the right to vote, there is an 
enormous increase in voters of Japanese 


blood. 


Official records made available to the 
‘President show that these citizens~ of 
Japanese origin, most of them only one 
generation removed from their ancestral 
soil, are being made voters at a record- 
breaking rate, promising them racial 
| plurality in the next general election, a 
~ numerical majority within the next decade, 
ultimate legislative control, and, possibly, 
even seats in the American Congress. 


It was plain to the President, from the 
record, that citizens of Japanese blood have 
reversed their early diffidence about voting 
in the territorial system of self-government, 
and are second to no other racial group in 
availing themselves of the right to the 
ballot. In the last period for making 
voters, 4,256 Japanese entered the lists as 
against 895 native Hawaiians and 1,986 
“Americans” (Caucasians) . 


Native Stock Disappearing 


» Before the inexorable impact of a 
civilization sterner than their own, the full- 
blooded Hawaiians are disappearing, while 
those of all other degrees of blood from 
half-Hawaiian down are increasing. The 
citizens of Japanese blood preserve the 
Japanese tradition against intermarrying, 
altho they necessarily swear allegiance to 
the American flag and Constitution in ac- 
cepting American suffrage. The other 
races in this polyglot mid-Pacific melting- 
pot, where human effort and intelligence 
are striving to effect a combination 
of alien blood with American citizen- 
ship, are intermarrying. The Caucasian- 
Hawaiian, Chinese-Hawaiian, and Portu- 
guese-Hawaiian are largely represented in 
the vigorous young citizenship of to-day. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s visit gave him a vivid 
first-hand reminder that Hawaii, once a 
lonely and lovely archipelago inhabited by 
the brown Polynesians, serenely primitive 
in its life, to-day is the world’s greatest 
experiment station in racial mixtures. 


The President found a wide difference 
of opinion among the so-called “American” 
civic leaders as to the ultimate effect of 
the racial trend. On the surface there is 
equanimity about the gain in Oriental 
strain. Many of the business leaders in- 


The large Japanese total gains signifi- 
cance, in the view of one important school 
of Roosevelt Administration thought, in the 
light of the fact that it has come up from 


a total blank space since 1926. In the early 
days of Hawaii’s 


membership in the Union, 


Wide World 


Galloway 


sist that the great majority of first- 
generation Japanese citizens would throw 
their lot with the United States in the event 
of any emergency, and that, put to it to 
choose between the United States and 
Japan, they, like most citizens of German 
parentage in the World War, would rally 
to the American standard. 


A recognition that the trend needs care- 
ful guidance, however, is suggested by the 
fact that it was necessary to restrict by law 
the supplementary Japanese language edu- 
cation which the older Japanese residents 
provide for their children over and above 
the compulsory American public school 
education. The President found it sup- 
ported by the further general impression 
that acute interracial strife on the Pacific 
might mean civil war in Hawaii, an im- 
pression which is balanced to-day by the 
fact that the large Chinese and Japanese 
communities live peaceably in the same 
cities here notwithstanding the lack of com- 
plete cordiality between them. 


The middle-class white community in 
Hawaii, which is the nearest approach to 
the average mainland community in the 
United States, totals less than 30,000 out 
of the aggregate population of 380,000 in 
Hawaii. Its members have been described 
as mostly well-salaried white collar experts 
and clerks of the principal property- 
owning class. In the current enrolment 
they cast potentially 12,230 votes, while 
the Japanese community cast 10,054, the 
Hawaiians 16,676, the part-Hawaiians 
5,006, and the Chinese 5,356. 


The enrolled voting population of the Hawaiian Islands 
by racial ratios. 
races and their numerical strength. 


The photographs typify the various 
(Left to right) 
Native Hawaiians (16,676), Caucasians 
(12,230), Japanese (10 054), Chinese 
(5,356) and Part-Hawaiian (5,006). 
The Japanese voting strength is in- 
creasing rapidly, and 
may amass a racial 
plurality in next gen- 
eral election, and a 
numerical majority 
within ten years 


Keystone 


it was only with difficulty that Japanese 
citizens could be persuaded to vote. 


The pressure for taking steps now to 
keep Hawaii distinctly American comes 
quietly from the American national defense 
authorities on the islands, who point to the 
possibility that this strategic outpost, vir- 
tually controlling the Pacific, might some 
day come under the legislative control of 
citizens of alien origin. There is difference 
of opinion even in these military and naval 
quarters as to the ultimate outcome of the 
trend. Underlying the military difference, 
however, is a growing conviction that the 
United States should supplant the present 
system of self-government with a commis- 
sion form, the commissioners of which 
would be appointed from Washington. 


The proposal touches the fundamental 
question whether Hawaii ever is to be ad- 
mitted to full statehood. Except that the 
islands have a non-voting delegate in Con- 
gress, and an appointive, rather than elec- 
tive; Governor, Hawaii is virtually a State 
except In name. 


The Republican Party locally is forcing 
the statehood issue. President Roosevelt 
may be expected to make some pretty 
definite recominendations with respect to 
Primarily a 
national defense exponent, Mr. Roosevelt’s 


Hawaii in the next Congress. 


decision is considered certain to emphasize 
the national interest, but the prevailing Ad- 
ministration view is that there need be no 
incompatibility of these interests. 


DIOGENES 


Foreign Comment 


Hitler, Master of Germany, Faces Supreme Test 


European and American Press Reflects W orld’s Concern Over the New Order in Reich, Follow 
ing Hindenburg’ s Death—Nazi Leader Calls Election to Ratify Assumption of Power 


(Continued from page 3) 

Hitler has let it be known that he prefers 
to be called simply “Der Fuehrer” (The 
Leader) or Chancellor. The fact that both 
the Army and Navy pledged allegiance to 
him was a cause for jubilation in Nazi cir- 
cles, it is said, because these units of armed 
force were the most likely threat to Hitler 
and Nazism and now they are bound to him 
by their solemn word. 

Much of the financial load the realined 
Hitler administration must carry will be 
laid upon the shoulders of Hjalmar Schacht, 
President of the Reichsbank, who was 
named Acting Minister of Economics suc- 
ceeding Dr. Kurt Schmitt, who retired be- 
cause of ill health. 


In calling the referendum or plebiscite, 
as John Elliott noted in a Berlin cable to 
the New York Herald Tribune, Hitler ful- 
filled a promise to the German people made 
by Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Minister 
for Propaganda and Public Enlightenment, 
on May Day that the Nazi leader would 
appeal at least once every year to the Ger- 
man people to indorse his rule. The last 
time Hitler went before the electorate was 
on the policy of his government in leaving 
the League of Nations. In that election, 
November 12 last, Hitler polled more than 
10,000,000 
per cent. of the voting population. 

Political Berlin were re- 
ported as saying that the Nazi leader had 


12 


votes, representing about 93 


observers in 


The Eternal Watch Is Set 


—Costello in the Albany Evening News 


chosen the most favorable mo- 
ment to ask another vote of 
confidence at a time when the 
country was emotionally stirred 
by the death of Hindenburg. 
Hitler would be able to point to 
the victory certain to be won in 
this referendum as proof that 
the German people were be- 
hind him in the economic 
measures he may have to take 
next winter. 

In the “peaceful blood- 
less political revolution” ef- 
fected over-night through 
which Hitler gained such des- 
potic power as no German ruler 
ever wielded, it was noted in 
Berlin, the dreams of the 
Hugenberg Nationalists had 
passed. When they helped 
hoist Hitler into power eight- 
een months ago, they believed 
that President Hindenburg 
would dismiss the Nazi leader 
at any moment if necessary 
with the armed might of the 
regular army, the Reichswehr, 
but now he is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Reichswehr. 
Henceforth, it was remarked, 
only revolution can depose 
the head of the Brown Shirts from power. 
The chances of that seem remote, because 
besides being Commander-in-Chief of the 
Reichswehr the Nazi leader also holds com- 
mand of the Prussian police, the Picked 
Black Shirts and the Storm Troops. 


Among the messages of condolence on the 
death of President von Hindenburg sent 
from various heads of government, was one 
from President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
Chancellor Hitler. Formerly his communi- 
cations with the Reich were addressed to 
the late President. Ordinarily, said Wash- 
ington press dispatches, the President com- 
municates abroad directly only with the 
heads of States. The cablegram was given 
out by the State Department as follows: 


“His Excellency, Aug. 2, 1934. 


“Adolf Hitler, 
“President of the Reich, Berlin, Germany. 

“I learn with sincere sorrow of the death 
of President von Beneckendorff und von 
Hindenburg, whose long life devoted to his 
country won for him the love of his fellow- 
citizens and the respect of the entire world. 
I extend to the Government and the people 
of Germany my sincerest sympathy in their 
great loss. 

“I beg of you to convey to Col. Oskar 
von Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg the 
deep personal condolence of Mrs. Roosevelt 
and myself. 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


European press comment cabled to THI 
Lirerary Dicest on Monday morning i 
cluded the remark of the London Time 
that Chancellor Hitler had “taken prompé 
measures to counteract disintegrating inj 
fluences by centralizing direction an¢ 
power in his own hands.” To many Ger 
mans, The Times added, the old Fiele 
Marshal appeared a “more central ang 
more unifying figure than Hitler.” 


European Comment | 


In the view of The Manchester Guardian} 
“Hitler is not the man to share authority, 
when he can shoulder other claimants out.” 
The remnants of the Weimar Constitution, 
this daily felt, had suffered “yet anothen 
derogation.” As to the plebiscite sched-) 
uled for August 19, The Guardian observed: 
tartly, “Germany’s rulers are past masters) 


of the art of managing a plebiscite.” | 


In France, the Paris Temps, semi-official 
organ of the Foreign Office, declared: 


“There is no longer a German Republic; 
no longer a German Constitution; no 
longer a German Government. There is. 
only the Fuehrer Hitler with absolute 
powers, of which the Hohenzollerns never 
dreamed—sole master after God of the 


German people.” 


The press throughout the United States 
watched with concern Chancellor Hitler’s 
dramatic seizure of complete dictatorship 
in Germany so quickly after the demise of 
President Hinden- 
burg. His death, said 
the Baltimore Sun, 
“leaves Germany ina 
calamitous state of 
uncertainty.” Hitler’s 
assumption of the 
powers of the Presi- 
dency, the New York 
Times pointed out, 
was perfectly “legal.” 
That is to say it was 
“in accord with what 
now in Germany 
passes for legality.” 
Last year, the Reichs- 
tag authorized the Cabinet to make laws 
by decree, and “almost before President 
von Hindenburg died the Cabinet did en- 
act a law enabling Hitler to take over the 
Presidency.” Whether it was wise to do 
this, “must be left to the event to answer.” 


© International 


Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht 


In the view of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Hitler’s accession to power “must deepen 
the distrust of Germany which all her neigh- 
bors already cherish.” The prospect, so 
far as it may be discerned, observed the 
Chicago Tribune, is not encouraging 
“either for Germany or for a world in which 
a German debacle would have far-reaching 
and most unhappy effects.” 
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Hindenburg—Germany’ S Warriot Presiileane | 
Field-Marshal Who Led the Kaiser’ s Troops on Two Fronts 


From Cadet to Command- 
er-in-Chief: 


Hitler pays his respects to the Field-Marshal (Acme); 
(4) the former Kaiser and the leader of the German Armies (Keystone); 


in 1897,. Chief of the General Staff of the Eighth Army Corps at Coblenz (Keystone) ; 
(7) Cadet von Hindenburg 


(1) the latest photograph (Wide World) of Reichspresident von “aidenbare 
(3) Captain von Hindenburg with his wife and daughter, in 1882 (Acme) ; 


(5) Major-General von Hindenburg, fifty years old, 


nineteen years old, of the Third Infantry Regiment of Foot-Guards (© International) ; 
father, mother, and other members of the family (Acme) 


1866, with his 


Y tradition and feeling a monarchist, 

Paul Ludwig Hans Anton von 

Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg 
served as President of the German Reich 
from 1925 until his death at eighty-six in 
his summer-home at Neudeck, East Prussia, 
on August 2. 

He was buried under the Tannenberg 
Memorial, near Neudeck, which marks 
the spot where, in August, 1914, he rolled 
back the Russians and saved Prussia. 


He often had expressed a wish to be 
buried in the small Neudeck cemetery be- 
side his parents, but the nation willed other- 
It was decided that one of the last of 
who 


wise. 
the great figures of the World War, 
died on the twentieth anniversary of its 
beginning, should be buried at the scene of 
one of his greatest military triumphs. 


At Paris, Gen. John J. Pershing paid 
tribute to President von Hindenburg, who 
directed the German Army along the Hin- 
denburg Line as General-Field-Marshal and 
Chief of the General Staff of the German 
Armies, against the forces commanded by 
General Pershing. 


“Marshal von Hindenburg will long be 
remembered as one of the outstanding fig- 
ures of the World War,” General Pershing 
said. “His masterly conduct of the cam- 
paign on the Eastern Front marked him as 
a great general. His devotion to Germany 
and her people, whether in military or civil 
charac- 


capacity, was his most striking 
teristic.” 
The late President was born in Posen, 


East Prussia—a city he later saw given to 
Poland by the Versailles Treaty—on Octo- 
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(2) former Lance-Corporal Adolf 


(6) Second-Lieutenant von Hindenburg, 
(standing), in 


ber 2, 1847, of a line which had long served 
the Hohenzollerns. 

His father was a soldier, his mother 
of old Prussian stock. He was a young 
lieutenant, just out of a military academy, 
when Prussia and Austria went to war 
in 1866. 

In the Battle of Koniggratz, a bullet 
penetrated his spiked helmet and grazed 


his scalp. He was decorated for bravy- 
ery in the Battle of Sadowa. In the 
Franco-Prussian War, Hindenburg, a cap- 


tain, distinguished himself in the storming 
of Saint Privat, for 
bravery at Sedan. 

In 1879, he 
von Sperling. 
who later became 
de-camp when his father was President. 


and was decorated 
married Gertrud Wilhelmine 
They Oskar, 


a colonel, and was aide- 


had one son, 


and 
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two daughters. Hindenburg’s wife died in 
May, 1921. 

The entry of the United States into the 
World War on the side of the Allies eventu- 
ally turned the tide. Germany was de- 
feated, Kaiser Wilhelm II fled to Holland, 
and the German Empire became a republic. 
There followed for Hindenburg a retire- 
ment period of six years, until, in 1925, the 
Fatherland called him to the Presidency. 
Yet from the beginning of the Nazi régime 
of Chancellor Adolf Hitler, President von 
Hindenburg had little to say. 

His decisions in recent years were said 
to have been greatly influenced by his son 
Oskar. Colonel von Hindenburg is a 
Junker and his interests are those of the 
Junker class. Through him President von 
Hindenberg kept his contacts with the out- 
side world, including his chancellors. 


While at the Presidential Palace Hin- 
denburg adhered to a_ regular daily 
routine which began at 7 A.M. and ended 
at 11 P.M., when the palace lights were 
dark. After dinner it was his custom to 
light his long porcelain pipe and assume 
the role of grandfather, playing with his 
son’s two children. Among his last acts 
of consciousness he summoned his two be- 
loved grandchildren to his bedside and 
stroked their heads. Soon afterward he 
lapsed into his final sleep. 

With his keenly realistic mind, President 
yon Hindenburg did not like hearing 
legends built up around his career, and 
resorted to humor sometimes to explode 
them. Once a group of newspaper men 
said to him: 


“All your life you have been a man of 
iron will and self-control. We would like 
to ask you what you do when you feel your. 
self getting nervous?” 

“[ whistle,” said Hindenburg. 

“But no one of us has ever heard you 
whistle.” 


“Ts it possible?” President yon Hinden- 
burg replied with feigned surprize. “Now 
that I come to think of it, neither have I.” 


Geneva Notes Marriages 


es almost universal increase in mar- 
riages for 1933 was reported in the Year- 
Book of the League of Nations. The record 
was especially good in Germany, France, 
Italy, Great Britain, Argentina, and Chile. 
The increase followed a decline in recent 
years, during which economic conditions 
were decidedly discouraging. 

A novel encouragement not only to mar- 
riages, but to fruitful marriages, was given 
in Germany. To German married couples 
not over thirty, who have two children 
within the next five years, free homes are 
available in a new settlement in Altenburg, 
in Thuringia. They and their children, 
however, must be eugenically sound. Each 
couple must pay a monthly rental of $13.50 
until the first child is born, at which time 
they will receive a claim to the house they 
occupy. When the second child arrives, 
title to the house will be their very own. 


Okada Explains Japan’s Naval Policy 


Nipponese Premier Seeking to Change Sea-power Ratios, but Secretary 
Swanson Indicates His Opposition to War-ship Parity 


At his first meeting with representatives 
of the world’s press at his official residence 
in Tokyo, Premier Keisuke Okada stated 
clearly Japan’s ideas on naval armaments 
and his expectation that the 1935 Naval 
Conference would succeed. He declared 
that Japan did not expect to attain parity 


Keystone 


Admiral Keisuke Okada, Prime Min- 


ister of Japan, in native dress 


with the United States and Great Britain at 


the conference, because such _ radical 
changes could not come suddenly. At the 


same time he said he could not favor the 
present ratio principle in naval limitation 
which “hurts the self-respect of certain 
nations.” 


He hoped some better method could be 
discovered, but admitted that he was not in 
a position to make definite suggestions on 
the subject. Japan still was undecided, he 
added, whether to abrogate the Washing- 
ton Treaty of 1922, by which the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan estab- 
lished a 5—5—3 ratio for capital ships. 


Answering a question as to whether he 
looked for a naval race between the United 
States and Japan, if the 1935 conference 
failed, Premier Okada said he refused to 
believe that the conference would fail, and, 
on the contrary, was convinced that it would 
be successful. Speaking of naval reduction 
of armaments, the Premier declared that in 
order to lighten the burden of taxation 
borne by peoples of the world, naval arma- 
ments should be reduced to the smallest 
proportions possible. Such naval limita- 
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tion, he declared, “must come from reduc? 
tions on the part of the heaviest arme 
nations.” 

An authoritative British source, com4 
menting on Premier Okada’s statement, 
said that naval disarmament now depend 
upon Japan. The British Government wa 
represented by this source, according to 
London correspondent of the Associated 
Press, as feeling that “discussions have now) 
reached a point where everything dependss 
on what Japan’s attitude will be.” 


From Washington came the report thatt 
Premier Okada’s apparent frankness: 
created a good impression, and there was: 
special interest in his statement expressing) 
confidence that the 1935 Naval Conference: 
would be successful. This strengthened | 
the hope that Japan was prepared to go to) 
London for preliminary talks in October) 
and would participate in next year’s con-) 
ference with a more optimistic outlook. 


The suggestion of the Premier that naval | 
limitation must come from reduction on the’ 
part of the heaviest armed nations, wrote a 
United Press correspondent at the national 
capital, brought forth the remark that 
Japan has relatively heavier armaments. 
than either of the other great sea Powers. 
Japan’s fleet was rated as closest to treaty 
strength. The United States, even with 
ships under construction and contemplated, 
it was said, still would be about eighty 
vessels under treaty strength, while Great 
Britain lacks forty ships of her limit. 


A response of the United States Navy De- 
partment to the policy statement of the 
Japanese Premier was made by Secretary 
of the Navy Claude A. Swanson, who pro- 
posed a general and sweeping 20 per cent. 
reduction in naval armaments applicable 
evenly to each naval Power and to each 
category of war-ship. He declared his 
opposition to any change in the present 
naval ratios. 


Swanson Opposes Change 


Mr. Swanson said in reply to the Japa- 
nese suggestion that the United States and 
Britain should reduce while Japan main- 
tained its naval level, that “this would mean 
equality, which I don’t believe should go.” 
He added that it was his belief, if the ratios 
were abandoned, there was “no telling 
where we would go in this conference,” so 
he held that the ratios should be continued. 
In proposing a general reduction by all 
signatories of the London Treaty, he said: 

“I am willing to have a reduction of 20 
per cent., 25 per cent., 30 per cent. or 334 
per cent., but 20 per cent. is what we state 

” 
now. 

While disclaiming any “aggressive” pol- 
icy, Mr. Swanson declared that the United 
States, flanked on the two large oceans by 
Europe and Asia, was determined to do 
whatever was necessary to defend herself. 
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| Religion and Social Service 


Rehabilitation for White Collar Transients 


HAT of the white col- 
lar worker? One of 
the most difficult prob- 


lems the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration has had 


employed persons of ad- 
vanced breeding and culture 
—particularly the technologi- 
cally unemployed. Not only 
has immediate normal employ- 
ment had to be provided, but 
the problem of readjustment— 
building up of shattered morale 
—has been extremely acute. 


Generally considered a 
model in relief administration, 
the Temporary Emergency Re- 
lief Administration of New 
York State has attacked this 
problem on multitudinous as 
well as multifarious fronts. While about 
90 per cent. of the emergency employment 
in New York is manual and skilled labor 
on physical projects, many of the most 
interesting projects from the view-point of 
their social value are those designed for 
the white collar class. 


An evaluation of many white collar proj- 


ects shows that when they have not been 


socially useful, their weakness usually could 
be attributed to such fundamental defects 
as inadequate or faulty supervision, poor 
selection of personnel, insufficient physical 
facilities, or actual lack of demand for the 
work. 


Interesting Projects 

Some of the interesting projects now in 
operation include the Free Day Adult Edu- 
cation Classes operating under the general 
supervision of the State Department of 
Education with the cooperation of local 


*educational institutions; the recreational 


program, including provision for recrea- 
tional opportunity to large numbers of peo- 
ple for performances of orchestras, bands, 
ensembles, and a variety of musical pro- 
grams; nursery schools for pre-kinder- 
garten children; employment of 1,000 grad- 
uate nurses; employment of 200 Negro 
women as visiting housekeepers; employ- 
ment of doctors, dentists, and research- 
workers on special projects; a survey of 
rural tax-delinquencies, land value, and 
foreclosures; and a project for unemployed 
lawyers in New York. These lawyers are 


‘making a summary and digest of laws in 


the forty-eight States pertaining to the care 
and treatment of the insane, the feeble- 
minded, and the epileptic. 

Another phase of the recreational pro- 
gram is the production of free plays to 
provide work for unemployed actors and 
actresses, and to provide entertainment for 
the general public. 


New York State’s TERA tackles unemployment problem with a 
free adult education program: jobless attend classes, such as this 
one, daily; (Inset) Type of white collar worker at Hartford House 


There are twenty-one orchestras, bands, 
and ensembles giving concerts in Greater 
New York to-day. During one week there 
was an attendance of more than 85,000 
persons at musical programs provided by 
unemployed musicians. 


Possibly the most interesting of the proj- 
ects undertaken for the white collar group 
is Hartford House, in New York City— 
an institution unique of its kind. Hartford 
House is known as a State Rehabilitation 
Center for Federal Transients designed for 
college graduate transients and other men 
of breeding and culture. 


Hartford House is no charity shelter. 
The spirit of the place is indicated in a 
notice on the bulletin-board: “Anyone tak- 
ing the dog for a walk will keep him on a 
leash. The muzzle may be at your discre- 
tion, but if you are fined it is not on the 
house—Master of the Hounds.” 


Hartford House, as A. Shuart Reed, its 
director, will tell you, is neither a charity 
project, nor an employment bureau. Its 
purpose is to produce more effective con- 
sumers. Jobs only are incidental. The 
important thing is to set up a man’s con- 
fidence in himself, and to teach him to uti- 
lize his own ability. 


“We have no interest in a man’s morals, 
or in his former condition,” said Mr. Reed. 
“Hartford House is concerned with the 
importance of personality and its poten- 
tialities. It tries to calm a man down, slow 
him up, help him organize himself.” 


An applicant is received at Hartford 
House through a central registration bu- 
reau. Most of them stay five weeks. New 
York City residents are not accepted, only 
transients, who often are picked up in the 
city’s parks. Every type of skill is em- 
ployed in helping a man find himself first. 
then a job. 


House Rebuilds Morale of Jobless College Graduates in New York City, While State 
Institutes Free Day Adult Education Classes to Train Displaced Workers 


“Persistent drunkenness is 
the only overt social act we 
do not try to handle,” Mr. Reed 
said. 

The men stay in Hartford 
House only their first night, 
then they are lodged in a room- 
ing-house. The atmosphere is 
congenial, and almost entirely 
self-created, altho it is what 
the psychologists call a “con- 
trolled environment.” 

Hartford House’s capacity is 
approximately 200 men. A\l- 
most forty men are there wait- 
ing for their first week’s pay 
on outside jobs. Seventy-five 
or so work around the place, 
in the kitchen, upholstering 
furniture, giving haircuts, ad- 
ministering medical and dental 
aid. The cost per man to the State is ap- 
proximately $5 a week. 


One man is working at Hartford House 
who paid an income tax in 1930 well into 
five figures. Another earned nearly $1,000 
a month in an out-of-town financial house. 
A domestic tragedy forced him to give up 
his job, and sent him away from home, 
broken and pessimistic. He went from a 
park-bench in New York City to Hartford 
House, utterly defeated, and ready to “give 
up the fight.” He has won back his con- 
fidence, and is on his way to an important 
job through which he should regain his 
former social status and prestige. 


A twenty-eight-year-old mechanical engi- 
neer, the son of his father’s third wife, ar- 
rived at Hartford House utterly broken in 
spirit. A facial deformity convinced him 
he had no future. After several weeks at 
Hartford House he has regained hope and 
is working at $36 a week with excellent 
prospects for promotion. 


The importance of providing permanent 
institutions of readjustment for the white 
collar unemployed is increasingly being 
considered at Washington. With cash relief 
for white collar workers wofully inade- 
quate at present, Federal and State relief 
executives are bending their efforts toward 
a permanent solution of this problem. 
Hartford House is one of the most signifi- 
cant manifestations of this new social trend. 


Hartford House is only one of several 
camps which the TERA has set up for the 
white collar groups, but it easily is the most 
interesting. Men who are too broken in 
morale to be taken at Hartford House are 
sent to camps located in country surround- 
ings where the same sort of environment 
provided at Hartford House is utilized. 

“Religion and Social Service” continued 
on page 24. 


Letters and Art 


John Golden Hails Decency’s Return to Theater 


An Advocate and Producer of Wholesome Plays, He Sees the Cycle of Clean Entertainment 
Coming Round Again in the “Legitimate” and in Motion-Pictures 


NCE I wrote a song for Joe Caw- 
() thorne with an irritating, repetitious 
refrain, “Life Is a Merry-go-round.” 
Once the circus clown bobbed up and chor- 
tled. “Here we are again!” 
It is—and we are. 


Decency in the theater is coming round 
again with an impetus that’s frightening 
the “Big-Talkie-and-Drayma-Men.” 

And what an alibi to justify bad busi- 
ness the house managers of the theaters 
now have to offer the chief business execu- 
tives! 

In the past they'd 
attribute the lack of 
attendance to heat, 
cold, rain, snow, 
strikes, stock mar- 
kets, election, radios, 
pre-Christmas, and 
more. 


One 
working for me gave 
as areason for a light 
house that the night 
happened to be “too 
dark.” Now all the boys wiring in their re- 
ports can blame the church and the clean- 
play fanatics. 


Manager 


The News Studio 


John Golden 


But, honestly, it’s not entirely the fault 
A few of 
them, of course, are to blame but the con- 
dition is due more to the real-estate busi- 


ness. 


of the individual picture people. 


The heavy investments in real estate, the 
continuous, never-ending building of more 
and bigger picture-houses has made it nec- 
essary for Hollywood to go so heavily into 
mass production that they’ve had to tumble 
along, doing the best they could, grinding 
out pictures like sausages, and, of course, 
leaning in the direction that the modern 
public seemed to demand. 


Censorship Absurd 


Geniuses like Thalberg, Lubitsch, Chap- 
lin, and others have proceeded with care 
and deliberation, and the results have made 
picture history. 

Censorship is, of course, absurd. How 
can any mortal man make a measuring- 
stick for modern mass morality? 


But the merry-go-round does turn, and 
from where I’m sitting it’s obvious that now 
that they’ve had their fill of one kind of 
fare, they want another. Heaven knows, 
we've had plenty of one kind. 

On the other hand, if the producers turn 
too far round and try to fill ’em with Polly- 
anna health food they'll do even more hurt 
to inspiration, initiative, and the industry. 


As for myself, ’m happy to welcome the 
turn. 


The best authors in the theater, hoping 
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By JoHN GOLDEN 


to give the producers and public what they 
seemed to want, have been writing with one 
eye on the theater and the other on Holly- 
wood. 


Between these two millstones there hasn’t 
been much grist from the heart of the 
wheat for me. Many fine dramatists— 
friends of mine (I could name Kenyon 
Nicholson, George Abbott, Austin Strong, 
Sam Behrman and others, but I won’t), 
have said to me, “I’ve just finished a play, 
John, but it isn’t your kind.” 


T’ve mumbled back feebly something to 
the effect that I didn’t know I had a “kind,” 
that ’'d produced plays as far apart in their 
“kind” as “Lightnin’” was from “The Wis- 
dom Tooth’—“The First Year” from “Sey- 
enth Heaven”—or “Four Walls” from “Let 
Us Be Gay.” 

But now, as the song-writers say, the skies 
are clearing, dear, for me and you and 
“here we are again.” 


Clean plays have been my crown and my 
cross—my punishment and my reward—my 
blessing and my curse. 


They brought me the sneers of the so- 
phisticates, the sly gibes or veiled innuendos 
of erudite critics, the accusation of insin- 
cerity and a tin halo from those who claimed 
that I had gone out of my way to strike 
a beautiful attitude against crime and sex, 
the opprobrium of those who chose to see 
in my stand a menace to Art in the theater. 


I confess that at times I was a bit be- 
wildered by the amount of antagonism I 
had aroused while going about my own af- 
fairs in my own back yard. 


In the first place, I had no monopoly on 
decency. I need scarcely point out that 
many another producer offered decent plays 
before | came on the theatrical horizon, 
and there will be many to continue it long 
after I have gone be- 
yond that line. 


But it is true that 
none of them, not even 
those who claimed 
that their standards 
were of the high- 
est, made it a business 
to produce this type 
of play to the exclu- 
sion of every other, 
nor made it a particu- 
lar issue as I did. 

It was not because, 
as my friend Clarence 
Budington  Kelland 
claimed, that I did not 
know the facts of life. 
I did, and I do—or at 
least I think I do. I 
learned them—all of 
them—in fifteen min- 
utes one day listening 


White Studio 


A scene from “When Ladies Meet,” one of the 
productions which won popular approval on Broadway 


to an irate soldier talk to an Army mule. 
I’ve produced the kind of plays that I have 
produced because I like to produce them. I 
personally, John Golden, do not care for 
the salacious in drama, and so I determined 
to try to provide entertainment for those 
who felt the way I did. 


I do not believe that I’m utterly stupid 
in this matter. Some of my critics would 
be surprized to learn that I have even 
stood still and listened with interest to a 
private in a mountain battery speaking to 
a mule. I know that Shakespeare wrote -_ 
great plays. I know the classic comedies 
and dramas which touch on themes that Pve 
banned from my own productions. As an 
actor I played in them. [ did not care to 
produce them because I found a public 
that preferred the same sort of thing that 
I preferred. 


Prefers the Wholesome 

I know that Bernard Shaw calls a lady — 
of uncertain virtue a spade. No man in 
or out of the theater was a greater admirer 
of Shaw than I. I went to see all his plays 
as they were produced. 


“Aha,” people said to me, “you go to 
see a play like ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ 
yet you wouldn’t produce it. Isn’t that a 
contradiction? Or do you consider your- 
self like the censors, who can see anything 
without being contaminated while denying 
the right to others?” 


I went to see Shaw because I thought he 
was a great playwright. “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession” is a great play, but personally 
I prefer Rachel Crothers’s ““When Ladies 
Meet.” 

Given equal literary value, I should in- 
finitely prefer a wholesome play. Where 
there is a wide discrepancy in literary merit, 
I confess I still lean toward the wholesome. 


many clean 
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TIRED? 


“When I'm tired and . 


feel the need of a 
‘lift’ I smoke a 
Camel and soon 
feel like my real 
self again!” 


GEORGIA 
COLEMAN 


OLYMPIC 
DIVING CHAMPION 


TIRED 


OUT 


FROM DIVING— 


After swimming...after a hard 
day’s work...any time when 
you need new vim and energy 
—light a Camel. And as you 
enjoy its cool, rich flavor your 
flow of natural energy will be 
restored. 

This “energizing effect” in 
Camels, a discovery confirmed 
by a famous research laboratory 
in New York, occurs in a 
harmless and utterly delightful 


The Literary Digest 


No matter! Here's a delightful 
way to restore your flow of energy 
...as now revealed by Science 


manner. As your latent energy 
is made available, your fatigue 
and irritability become a thing 
of the past! 

And so we say, whenever you 
need new energy, “get a lift 
with a Camel!” You can smoke 
Camels all you wish without 
concern over jangled nerves. 
For the finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS in Camels never get 
on your nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand, 


CAMEL'S 


Costlier Tobaccos 
never get on 
your Nerves 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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Cow-boy (Hervey) Allen of Charleston 


High School Boys of Early ’Twenties Bestowed Sobriquet on Teacher Whose Breezy Manges 
Seemed More Appropriate to the Open Spaces Than to a Hall of Learning 


O most people he may be Her- 

vey Allen, poet, critic, and 

novelist, but to the boys who 
attended the High School of 
Charleston in the early “twenties, he 
was Céow-boy Allen. How he got 
his real name would be obvious to 
anyone who saw him as he was 
dressed then. The name probably 
had nothing to do with cows, nor 
did it refer to one of his previous 
callings. Mr. Allen bestowed the 
sobriquet upon himself by two 
articles of his dress and by that 
breezy manner of his which seemed 
appropriate to the open spaces. 


Mr. Allen is a rather large man. 
probably well over six foot in height. 
He is blond and rather florid. His 
hair, in those days, was steadily re- 
treating up his forehead, two well- 
defined encroachments having been 
made on either side by the hand of 
time and baldness. He walked with 
a stiff-kneed gait, and with his long 
legs, resembled a boy stalking on 
stilts. 


J remember these items of his per- 
sonal appearance well, but best of 
all I remember the flashing grin which al- 
most continually revealed his large 
teeth. That grin, more than anything else, 
summed up the reason for his popularity 
with students: he was the zesttul 
teacher anybody ever could have. 


A Belt and a Hat 


The two articles of dress which gave him 
his name were a belt and a hat. I believe 
the belt was the regulation Sam Browne 
affair. I vividly recall that it was at least 
three inches wide and was adorned with a 
mammoth brass buckle. That belt started 
a vogue among students. The 
large Stetson, gray in color, I 
Students said that both the belt and the 
stiff-knees were relics of his experience as 
an officer in the World War. 


these rumors were | do not know. 


white 


most 


hat was a 
believe. 


How true 


had the pleasure of en- 
rolling in his classes, | became aware of the 


Even before | 


Allen legend. Boiled down, the legend 
amounted to the simple fact that Mr. Allen 


did not allow his personal mannerisms, his 
vital, individual human personality to be 
entombed in the stuffed shirt of the school- 
teacher. Colorful as the legend was, how- 
ever. it did little to prepare me for the tonic 
and bracing effects of membership in his 
classes. 

In the first place, he threw chalk at in- 
attentive and listless students. The 
I recall, 


erally with the 


floor of 
his room, often was smeared lib- 
missiles which usually had 
found their marks and then been ground to 
dust under the heels of the 


Once, running 


class 


chalk, he 


victims’ 


mates. out of 


By James IRwin WALLACE 


Hervey Allen 


threw an eraser. He had, as book-ends 
his desk, two rough marble slabs. 
Students claimed that he threw these, but 
this contention I regard as a mere exag- 
geration. 


upon 


He may have pounded on the desk with 
one of them to call his class to order, but I 
personally do not believe that he ever did 
more than to drop one on the floor. His 
throwing arm, I believe, was adjusted to 


chalk. 


His vocabulary was rich and pungent. 
A favorite measure of his, when he was 
reading out the monthly grades, was to say 
“Gotchen, 65 G.G.” Gotehen was the name 
of the student, sixty-five was the bare pass- 
ing grade, and G.G. meant “by the Grace 
of God.” He maintained that it was not 
only permissible but perfectly grammati- 
cal to say “It’s me.” And, as soon as a new 
slang term became current with the boys, 


Mr. Allen embodied 
vocabulary. 


it in his classroom 


A Best-Seller’s Record 


Hervey 
has been 
guages. 


Allen’s “Anthony Adverse” 
translated into eight lan- 
been 


150,000 copies have sold. 


It is a best-seller 


in England. 
\ contest is being held with $10,000 


as the 
most 


prize for 
accurate in 
characters 


the person who is 
naming the twelve 
will be cast in the 
presentation of the 


who 
motion-picture 


book. 


He met his students upon equal 
terms and vanquished them at 
their own games. “You can’t kid 
me. I’ve been kidded by experts,” 
was his usual method of concluding 
a dressing-down. No matter what 
the wise-crack, he had one better 
at his tongue’s end. There was 
frankly a mutually good-natured 
clash between his personality and 
that of his class, individually and 
collectively. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the boys never combined 
against him, because they felt that 
things were on an individual basis. 
It is incontestable that he had a 
tremendous tolerance for the atti- 
tude of boys to schools and teachers, 
and relished encounters with mem- 
bers of his classes. 


“You can think you are getting 
away with something,” he would 
warn the entire class, “but sooner or 
later the wrath of God will strike.” 


He consistently refused to be the 
conventional teacher. I remember 
the lecture he once gave on the 
superiorities of American cussing 
over that of other nations. Ne 
foreign soldier, he said, could get any work 
out of a Missouri mule, for no foreign 
soldier spoke a language virile enough to 
command the respect of the animal. 


With Mr. Allen reading literature to us 
—for of course he did a tremendous amount 
of effective teaching—a situation ideal to 
the appreciation of literature was estab- 
lished. It was no longer a matter of a 
school man reading a schoolbook to a group 
of schoolboys. It was an alive human 
being interpreting an enduring human 
spirit, and that before a vitally interested 
group of ordinary boys. With Mr. Allen 
before us we saw the stuff from which lit- 
erature is created, the animation and high 
spirits of the creator. 

I believe that his tremendous success as 
a teacher was due to the fact that he put 
himself upon an even footing with every 
boy in the class. There was enough of the 
boy in him to be delighted by boyish pranks, 
and to make him want to go the pranker 
one better. He did not care to have boys 
respect him because of his position as a 
teacher; nor did he, on the other hand, try 
to overawe students by the undoubted force 
of his personality. He encouraged, not 
suppressed, tournaments and jousts of wit, 
for he has an indomitable rather than a 
domineering personality. We respected 
him because he was an abler boy than the 
ablest boy in his classes. So, when he re- 
marked casually that if we were to be 
marooned on a forsaken island, and had the 
choice of but one book, he would select 
“Paradise Lost,” the members of the class 
began to take ap interest in Milton. If 
Cow-boy Allen liked it, it couldn’t be sissy 
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A Pen-Picture of Sir Gerald du Maurier 


His Daughter Is Preparir 


Dane Will Use Robin Hood as the Central Figure ofa 


photographs, mostly of authors. In 

one corner is a picture which always 
attracts attention—a photograph of Daphne 
du Maurier. It does her less than justice; 
the piquant beauty of her head, like a frag- 
ment of Dresden china, is merely suggested. 
The fair hair does not gleam in the light. 
But it is a magnetic 
portrait. She is a du 
Maurier. 


When Sir Gerald 
du Maurier died, 
suddenly and _ tragi- 
cally, a few months 
ago, the English pub- 
lic deplored the loss 
of one who was more 
than a distinguished 
actor: he was a per- 
sonality. Yet, except 
for his family an 
intimate friends, few people really knew 
him. He never sought publicity, and 
refused all the tempting offers of pub- 
lishers who coveted his reminiscences. 
He had a profound contempt for egotism 
in print. 


if JHE walls of my room are covered with 


© Elliott & I'ry 


George du Maurier 


His daughter, Daphne, author of three 
novels, is now writing his biography. It 
will not be spiced with anecdote and “back- 
stage” gossip; there will be no impressive 
index of illustrious names, no posturing 
photographs of other actors and actresses. 
It will contain none of the conventional 
tributes which Sir Gerald du Maurier so 
cordially disliked. 

The book is to be “a personal and inti- 
mate life study of a very lovable but com- 
plex character. It is the story of a man 
who had everything, yet nothing; who held 
his world in his hands and found it want- 
ing. Intermingled with his exquisite gaiety 
and an eternally youthful irresponsibility 
were moods of darkness and inexplicable 
depression.” 


Six years before Gerald du Maurier was 
born, his father George du Maurier wrote 
in his diary after amateur theatricals, “I 
could be a good actor if I chose and a play- 
wright too” (this nearly twenty years be- 
fore he wrote “Peter Ibbetsen” and 
“Trilby”), and ends his day by saying, 
“Eye-trouble much about the same and 
spirits at zero. Go to bed yearning for the 
infinite. ... ” And George du Maurier’s 
infectious laughter and joie de vivre were 
the talk of all his friends. 

In the studio of New Grove House, Hamp- 
stead, George, with one blind eye and the 
other rapidly going, said to his son as he 
was drawing from him for Punch, “Wait 
till you come to forty years and see how 
you like it.” Perhaps George du Maurier 
understood the boy’s inner nature, which 
was in many ways curiously like his own. 


There was one outstanding feature of 


By MicwHaAet JoserH 


Gerald du Maurier’s life. He adored his 
family—Papa, “the gov nor,” and Mummie, 
his three sisters, and his beloved elder 
brother. They make up the pattern of his 
early life, sheltered and secure in those 
days when time was leisurely and life had 
simplicity and grace, and women possessed 
dignity. Gerald, the baby, was alternately 
petted and teased, the youngest of that de- 
voted and somehow tragic family, all of 
whom died before their full span of years, 
youthful, gay, leaving him with memories. 


“Success is not always joyous, popularity 
palls and becomes a test of endurance, re- 
sponsibilities accumulate, professional ties 
are binding and develop into duties, and 
friends can be too clinging. Even with a 
home one adores and a wife one worships, 
sometimes there is a loneliness in the blood. 
A need for that first happiness and quiet 
content, a desire to hear Trixy shake with 
laughter and talk twenty to the dozen, to 
watch Sylvia’s profile and her smile, to 
argue furiously with May, to kiss Mummie 
and amuse Papa, and above all to look up 
and see brother Guy come into the room 
and say, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘Well, 
young’un, what is it?’ 

“But they were all gone and had left him 
alone, and altho one believed neither in 
God, nor man, nor in anything at all, one 
did one’s best for their sake, because of 
Papa, because of Guy, helping poor mugs 
down on their luck and working for one’s 
profession, keeping certain standards and 
certain ideals as a tribute to them, so that 
in some odd way one would not have lived 
entirely in vain.” 


These are some of the things which 


Keystone 


Sir Gerald du Maurier 


Daphne du Maurier tells me will be found 
in the memorial to her father. She has 
endeavored to see life through his eyes, and 
to feel it with his mind and his body. 

She shows his passionate interest in the 
people he loved, his insatiable curiosity in 


ig an “Intimate Life Study” of the English Actor-Manager: Clemence 
New Historical Novel 


little things and his strange detachment in 
others, his exceeding leniency vying with 
extreme intolerance, his silences followed 
by a total absence of reserve. 


A man of moods, possessive, exacting; a 
cynic and a sentimentalist in turn, a fighter 
of duels and a leader of lost causes, the last 
of the Victorians and the first of the Mod- 
erns; overgenerous and lacking all personal 
conceit, irritating, baffling, and intensely 
levable. 


Detested Cruelty 


A man who hated cruelty, but could hurt 
his friends; who could produce two such 
opposed plays as “Raffles” and “Dear 
Brutus,” and be the essence of both; who 
could spend equally pleasant hours talking 
trivialities to the superficial in restaurants, 
and watching the flight of a bird alone on 
Berkhamstead Common; who shouted with 
laughter one moment, and in the same 
breath murmured for no reason, “Oh! dear, 
I’m so unhappy”; who mocked at eternity, 
yet kissed the photographs of his dead fam- 
ily every night; who prayed to his mother 
when he needed help, yet protested that he 
did not believe in God. 


I take off my hat to Clemence Dane. 
surely the most energetic and _ brilliantly 
versatile author of our time. Whenever I 
meet her, she is planning and writing new 
books, plays, lectures, scenarios, broadcasts, 
and collaborations. Her mind is always 
scintillating with new ideas. And_ she 
works like a Trojan. At five o’clock every 
summer morning she is up and out of doors, 
protecting herself from the early morning 
dew by piles of cushions, reveling in the 
clear Devon air, and writing hard. 


Since “Regiment of Women,” she has 
been in the front rank of the novelists, and 
her last two books, “The Babyons” and 
“Broome Stages” (which she has also 
dramatized), have added to her reputation. 
The new novel will be another long book, 
a rich, historical, romantic picture on the 
Dumas scale, with Robin Hood as the cen- 
tral figure and English life of the twelfth 
century as the background. 


Always Working 


Clemence Dane spends part of her time 
in her tiny flat in London, which overlooks 
the barrows and carts of Covent Garden 
Market, at this season of the year bright 
with fruit and flowers. Whenever she can 
get away, she is to be found in her country 
home in Devon. But, wherever she is. she 
is always working. Soon she is going back 
to Hollywood, where, unlike some English 
writers, she made good, and many new 
friends. She genuinely regretted having to 
decline Metro-Goldwyn’s invitation to write 
the dialog for “David Copperfield.” But 
even for Clemence Dane there are only 
twenty-four hours in the day. 
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Radio’s Policy Disarms Its Critics 


Some Congressmen Probably Cherish Belief Government Ought to Run Broadcasting, but 
Americans Seem to Prefer Private Enterprise Under Liberal Federal Control 


By Strantey Hicw 


[The third and last of a series of articles on the radio industry’s status. ] 


ADIO, as a matter of survival, 
if for no other reason, has 


developed an amazing fa- 
cility for placating its potential 
critics in high places. This is no- 
where better demonstrated than in 
Congress. The best proof of the 
effectiveness of radio’s defensive 
technique is found in the fact that 
during this last session, with voices 
raised in criticism of industries of 
all sorts, there was no significant 
Congressional outcry against radio 
broadcasting. There was one minor 
stir on the question of religious 
programs on the air, but no critical 
outbreak of any proportions devel- 
oped as a result of it, and this one 
instance did not concern broadcast- 
ing in general. 


That is because radio’s policy to- 
ward its Congressional critics has 
been such as to take their breath 
away. There is a standing rule in 
the Washington offices of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company that 
the facilities of that company are at 
the disposal of any Congressman at 
any time to speak on any subject. 
Most of the members of Congress 
know that this is the case. Some of them 
have availed themselves of the opportunity. 
But NBC’s studios have not been swamped. 


On the contrary, many Congressmen 
who would insist on the right to speak on 
the radio if it were denied are hesitant to 
exercise the privilege when it is granted. 
As a result, most Congressional broadcasts 
are a result of a direct invitation. 


Statistical Record 


In view of recent charges that radio 
operated under a thinly veiled Administra- 
tion dictatorship, the statistical record of 
broadcasts by members of Congress is in- 
teresting. These figures are for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Up _ to 
April 11 of the recent session, thirty-five 
Democratic Congressmen broadcast forty 
times and seventeen Republican Congress- 
men broadcast nineteen times. During the 
same period, thirty-one Democratic Sena- 
tors spoke forty-nine times and _ twenty- 
one Republican Senators spoke twenty- 
nine times. In other words, there were 
eighty-nine Democratic and _ forty-eight 
Republican broadcasts in the first three 
months. 

During the first three months of the 1932 
session, under the Republican Administra- 
tion, NBC carried fifty broadcasts by Re- 
publican members of Congress and twenty 
by Democratic members. Thus, under the 
present Administration, the proportion of 
broadcasts by the minority party has been 
greater than it had been previously. 


as : ess 
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Midsummer Electric Storms 


—Messner in the Albany Knickerbocker Press 


Certain press criticisms of the radio have 
given the impression that, during the last 
year, anti-Administration spokesmen have 
been clamoring at the doors of the broad- 
casting studios and denied access to the 
air. Quite the opposite has been the case. 
Up to the time of the air-mail “scandal”— 
when the Republicans began to find voice 
again—the opposition in Congress had to 
be invited and sometimes vigorously urged 
to face the microphone and the country. 

Among the first important broadsides 
in Congress against the economic policies 
of the New Deal were those delivered by 
Senators Borah and Nye. Immediately 
thereafter, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany invited both men to repeat their at- 
tacks on the radio, which they did. Not 
all such invitations are accepted, but it is 
significant that, with the opposition becom- 
ing articulate, more Republican Congres- 
sional talks were made on the radio during 
the month of March than during January 
and February combined. 


No one in radio ever has sought to deny 
that, in the course of a year, the party in 
power would have more time on the air than 
the party in opposition. This has been and 
always will be the case, but it is a long jump 
from that premise to the conclusion that 
this or any preceding Administration has 
sought to exert a partizan control over radio. 


Of course, those who are out to prove, 
willy-nilly, that radio is politically coerced 
have, for their Exhibit A, the now notorious 
declaration of former Radio Commissioner 


Harold A. Lafount, a year ago, 
warning radio stations that if they 
allowed broadcasters to make re- 
marks not in the public interest, 
their licenses might be revoked. 
That was taken as a bar to attacks 
upon the New Deal, and it sounded 
ominous. It was unquestionably 
unwise, but most of its significance 
is lost when one recalls the date of 
its issuance. 


That was in the early summer of 
1933. The shadows of the banking 
holiday still lingered in the land. 
Emergency relief and recovery 
measures were just being launched. 
The nation was by no means sure 
whether it was getting better or 
heading for a relapse. In that 
situation Mr. Lafount did exactly 
what almost everybody else already 
had done. He declared a mora- 
torium on criticism. 


This honeymoon period lasted 
well into the winter. Some news- 
papers had begun to take off the lid 
a bit by late fall, but it was not 
until the air-mail blow-up that the 
armistice was called off, and the 
fighting was resumed in wholesale 
fashion. It is an interesting commentary 
on Mr. Lafount’s pronouncement that radio 
did not prolong the armistice. A place was 
made for New Deal criticism about as 
rapidly as in Congress. 


Significance of Policy 


The significant fact about this policy is 
that, to date, the Washington authorities 
have recognized its desirability. At any 
rate, save for the ill-advised, but generally 
in vogue, elimination of criticism of last 
year’s recovery program, there has been no 
effort whatever by either the present Ad- 
ministration or preceding ones to alter this 
both-sides-of-every-question procedure. 


The fundamental difference between 
radio programs under the governmentally 
directed system of the British and America’s 
privately directed broadcasting is this: the 
British radio officials give the country what 
they think the country needs to hear, 
whereas American radio officials give the 
country what they think the country wants 
to hear. The tendency of the British sys- 
tem, therefore, is toward dulness. 

Moreover, the American public never 
would submit to the censorship which Brit- 
ish broadcasting imposes. British radio 
speeches are subject to check and recheck. 

The Government undoubtedly could run 
theradio. Some Congressmen probably cher- 
ish the belief that the Government ought to 
run it, but one can search long to find any- 
one who believesthat the Government would 
runitto anything approximating satisfaction. 


Religion 


and Social Service—(Continued from page 17) 


Do Reformatories Breed Crime? 
Convict No. AB2196 at Western Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Tells of His 


Experiences in an Answer for Sociologists 


Editorial office of The Summary, which records the news 
of Elmira (New York) Reformatory 


Gamic Number AB2196, Western Peni- 
tentiary, Pittsburgh, may be considered an 
expert on prison reform.  Blackwell’s 
Island, Elmira, and Dannemora knew him 
before he went to the Pennsylvania institu- 
tion. Nearly twenty-five years he had been 
behind the bars—long enough to learn what 
association with other criminals does to a 
man, or a boy. His name is Frank Under- 
hill Taylor. It may be familiar to police. 


In an article, “I Am a Convict,” appear- 
ing in Great Detective (Jersey City, New 
Jersey), Mr. Taylor charged that reforma- 
tories are the educational institutions of 
crime, and that segregation offers no cure 
for delinquency. His opinion is strangely 
confirmatory of what certain sociologists 
have come to believe. 

Mr. Taylor’s story is an_ interesting 
human document, smuggled out of Western 
Penitentiary on scraps of paper, old en- 
velops, and anything else on which he 
could write. His chapter on segregation 
was written as the “appendix” to his 
serial. But because of its importance in 
bearing on a question which has puzzled 
sociologists, Great Detective put it first. 

“The real crime-breeders are not the 
prisons of the country, but the reforma- 
tories—penal institutions catering exclu- 
sively to first offenders,” Mr. Taylor wrote. 
“If I had a son, and he faced incarceration 
in a reformatory, I would rather see him 
dead at my feet. In that way I could save 
his soul at the expense of his life. If he 
had to go to prison, then, by all the means 
in my power, I would endeavor to have him 
sent to a prison catering only to the hard- 
ened in crime, for here at least he would 
stand some chance of coming out clean.” 

Segregation, said this convict, “is a crime 
in itself. A crime against the very in- 
dividuals it is supposed to benefit.” It 
is the youngsters who prate about the 
criminal exploits, not the old criminals, Mr. 
Taylor has discovered. When he left Elmira 
Reformatory he “was well versed in all 
the criminal arts.” He found it next to im- 
possible to get an old offender to talk about 
his criminal exploits. 
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“Instead of instructing first offenders how 
to pull off this trick or that, the older 
offenders, ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, will discourage the evil-minded young- 
ster by pointing out to him the utter futility 
of trying to beat the law. Very often they 
will hold themselves up as the terrible ob- 
ject, or the horrible example, of what a life 
of crime ultimately leads to.” 


Dr. Walter N. Thayer, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction, agreed with Mr. Taylor 
that the separation of prisoners, upon the 
basis of the number of times they may have 
been convicted, is fundamentally wrong, 
and serves no useful purpose. But segrega- 
tion under modern penology, Commissioner 
Thayer said, implied the separation of 
prisoners into classes, which may roughly 
be divided among those showing favorable, 
fair, or poor prospects of rehabilitation. 


Youthful Boasting 


Commissioner Thayer was inclined to 
agree with Mr. Taylor that so-called first 
offenders, and, in general, the inmates of 
reformatories, were inclined to boast of 
their exploits, and added the significant fact 
that “you find comparatively few men forty 
years of age and older in State prisons.” 
Crime, he said, was a matter of youth, the 
average age of prisoners being twenty-three 
and a fraction, and the age of highest fre- 
quency, so far as commitments were con- 
cerned, being only nineteen. “A program 
of character formation in our schools,” 
suggested Commissioner Taylor, “rather 
than character reformation in our institu- 
tions for the criminal is the one we should 
most zealously promote.” 


“Tt is the juvenile institutions that are 
the real schools of crime,” wrote Dean 
George W. Kirchwey of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who once was Warden of Sing Sing 
Prison. “A tough guy in Sing Sing once 
remarked to me: ‘Elmira isn’t so bad. 
What a fellow hasn’t learned in the pro- 
tectory he learns in the “refuge.” He hasn’t 
got much more to learn by the time he 
gets to Elmira’ ” 


America’s First Congress 


of Youth Set for New York 


Pane their way or hitch-hiking if they 
can; walking or riding the rods if they 
must, 500 young people will gather in New 
York next week as members of the first 
American Youth Congress, resolved to 
claim their heritage of opportunity. They 
will hold their sessions as guests of New 
York University in the large guest lecture- 
rooms in the Washington Square Building, 
where plans for their care and comfort 
have already been made. City Chamber- 
lain A. A. Berle, Jr., one of the younger 
statesmen and adviser to the RFC, who 
went to Harvard Use short pants 
at the age of thirteen and was graduated 
at seventeen, will open this parliament. 


Theirs is a large and ambitious program 
to salvage their generation, thousands of 
whom had lived as nomads until they were 
aided by funds earmarked by the Federal 
Government, forty-seven State Legislatures 
and the District of Columbia, and found 
refuge in ninety-two special camps and 
144 camps of the CCC. They will discuss 
methods of solving youth’s unemployment 
problem, the question of education and its 
relation to work and play, and the estab- 
lishment of certain goals toward which the 
youth of America may strike a path. The 
delegates will be heads of about seventy 
youth organizations in the United States 
and young progressive leaders in other 
fields of endeavor. 


Origin of Movement 


This movement of youth for youth has no 
particular parentage, unless one might say 
that it was fathered by circumstance and 
mothered by need. A world busy paying 
for wars, and preparing for more, wasting 
its substance and regretting its folly, had 
little time for the younger generation: 
True, the Administration has made valiant 
effort to save them, but the aid is mostly of 
an emergency nature the result of which is 
chiefly economic internment. 


The volunteer workers at 70 Fifth Av- 
enue, headquarters for the Central Bureau 
for Young America, said that they could 
draw no political or class generalizations 
from the applicants. There have been just 
as many Tories among them as Communists 
or Fascists, just as many blue bloods as 
hillbillies, as many tide-water university 
degree-toters as illiterates. The sexes are 
about evenly divided. At ten o’clock next 
Wednesday morning (August 15), the 
Congress will open. In addition to Mr. 
Berle, Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
Rexford G. Tugwell, James P. Warburg 
and Gov. John G. Winant of New Hamp- 


shire, have been asked to speak., 


Among the subjects to be discussed are 
the transient problem, apprenticeships and 
homesteads, education, child labor, old-age 
insurance. Alfred Bingham, son of former 
Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, is 
to open the discussion on farm labor. Paul 
Hampden, the writer son of Walter Hamp- 
den, famous Shakespearian actor, will pre- 
side over a symposium on social credit. 
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Topics in Brief 


Ir we ever have another one let’s call it a 
war to end soldiers and cut out the hooey. 
—Los Angeles Times. 


Tuis is National Park Year, but don’t 
go parking anywhere because of that.— 


Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


WE see no great objection to the old 
hands across the sea idea, as long as Uncle 
Sam keeps his leg beyond their grasp.— 


Boston Herald. 


Hopervut sign of recovery: One of De- 
troit’s exclusive business men’s clubs re- 
cently blackballed an applicant—Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon. 


Ber Hitler thinks President Roosevelt is 
just a sissy for not going after Senator 
Borah with a gun.—W.H.H.—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 


APPARENTLY the League of Nations, by 
forbidding the Chaco war to continue, has 
made it a permanent institution—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


“Nupes Banned in Open Air Art Ex- 
hibition.” —Head-line. Oh, well. don’t cry 
about it. Let’s go down to the bathing 
beach.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Mippie-Acep Men Best Workers, Ickes 
Asserts.—Head-line. We'll agree heartily 
for a few years longer, and then we'll con- 
tend that old men are the best.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Business has climbed about 40 per cent. 
from the depression low. Which is rather 
clever of business when you consider how 
The Professors greased the pole—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


SYNTHETIC rubber tires are found to 
equal the real thing, and doubtless syn- 
thetic rubber checks would be just as good 
as the rubber checks now frequently used. 
—Boston Transcript. 


SENATOR JOHNSON Plans to Run on Four 
Tickets.—News item. 

Suggested campaign slogan: “Now’s the 
time for all good parties to come to the aid 
of the Senator.”—Buffalo Courier-Express. 


CONSIDERABLE comment has been 
aroused by the fact President Roosevelt 
now holds degrees from both Harvard and 
Yale. But don’t forget the dear old Elec- 
toral College. That’s where he got his 
summa cum laude.—Detroit Free Press. 


Hitter told an American correspondent 
that the people were more behind him than 
they were a year ago. Pretty soon they 
may be close enough behind him to ad- 
minister a stiff kick that will land him in 
the middle of the next revolution.—Spring- 
field Union. 
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NOW PENNZOIL MAKES 
ALL GARS GO FASTER 


Ab Jenkins in his Pierce-Arrow broke 14 world records from 200 
to 3000 miles—using regular passenger-car Pennzoil. 


Sa: Se = ae 3 
Pe re 
PLAIN OIL NEVER GAVE ME SPEED LIKE THIS 


SAVES UP TO 12% ON 
GASOLINE . ..INCREASES 
PICK-UP 10 TO 25% 


OOK at the pictures on this page. See 
what Pennzoil does when speed 
counts. Read how Ab Jenkins broke 14 
world records from 200 to 3000 miles. 
How Bill Feldhusen copped the 1933 
Albany-New York Marathon outboard 
motor boat race. How Pennzoil helps 
speed Union Pacific’s new distillate- 
burning streamline train! 


THE CORRECT GRADE of Pennzoil in your car will 
increase speed remarkably ... give faster pick-up . . . effect 
real savings on gasoline. And Pennzoil costs no more! 


What Pennzoil is... Pennzoil is re- 
fined from the finest Pennsylvania crude. 
Then it is 3 times concentrated so that 
it has an amazing tough film. All non- 
lubricating elements are removed from 
Pennzoil. This cuts down znternal fric- 
tion or engine drag as effectively as 
streamlining cuts down external wind re- 
sistance. Lets your motor run smoother, 
easier, faster. Increases speed. Saves gas. . 2 — 
BILL FELDHUSEN, (above), in the fastest time ever 


made by a “‘C”’ class motor, won the ’33 Albany-New York 
Marathon 136 mile outboard race with Pennzoil. 


Remember, Pennzoil doesn’t cost a 
RA, penny more. So why not be sure 
to get Pennzoil today ... from 

CODE any bonded Pennzoil dealer. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
Oil City, Pa. Los Angeles, Calif. 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd.. Canada. 


50% OF AIR 
TRANSPORT MILES 
ARE NOW FLOWN 
WITH PENNZOIL 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Pennzoil was 
chosen to lubricate 
Union Pacific’s 
new streamline 
super-train. 


MAKES CARS GO FASTER..SAVES ON GASOLINE 6,.d060 sein" betmt'vo. © 
ot Leeda halen ae alec ie a tale Secs aN, amides cae Seam Jo SS 
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Rochester Presents “A Century on Parade” 


With Prosperity Returning Rapidly, City Prepares to Celebrate Her One Hundredth Birthday 
With Pageantry to Depict Cultural, Industrial, and Social Development 


By Epwarp HUNCERFORD 


A view of the sky-line of Rochester, New York, where a century goes on parade this month 


New York State city of Rochester de- 

cided that it was high time to quit 
pouting, pack up its troubles in the old 
kit bag, and go to work to celebrate its one 
hundredth birthday this summer with a 
bang and a smile. After all, times in 
Rochester are not so bad, and they are get- 
ting better all the while. This spring has 
seen a remarkable revival of industry in the 
city on the banks of the Genesee. 


y Xen months ago the very interesting 


Perhaps it is the variety and the scope of 
its output—Rochester specializes in mak- 
ing small precise things extremely well— 
or perhaps it is the general state of mind 
of its own corner of the country. What- 
ever it is, the fact remains that for the last 
four or five months Rochester has shown 
astonishing progress toward recovery. 

Its largest industry, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, has increased its forces ap- 
preciably since the first of January, and 
has raised the dividend upon its common 
stock; the second largest workshop, the 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, is 
working full force and employing men to 
the full limit allowed by the NRA—forty 
hours a week. A third great Rochester 
enterprise, the manufacture of machine- 
tools for cutting automobile gears, a plant 
which a year ago was employing but 224 
men, alternating one week on and one week 
off, to-day has 800 men at work at forty 
hours a week. Real prosperity begins to 
show its head again in Rochester. 


How Story Is Told 


Based on 1926 as a typically prosperous 
year—and taking that year as 100 per cent. 
—Rochester industry, which at one time 
had sunk to an index-figure of 51 per cent., 
is back to 79 per cent., and going up. 

These figures are not guesswork. They 
are based on the collated returns from 112 
of the largest industrial concerns in the 
city. In April of this year, these concerns 
were employing 42,159 workers as against 
but 38,818 in April, 1933, or a gain of 
nearly 4,000 people. The peak employment 
of these 112 concerns in 1928 and 1929 did 
not exceed 55,000 workers. Yet this does 
not tell the story. 


It is related in another way by the 
steadily mounting earnings of the men 
workers in the town which have come up 
in a year from $24.90 to $28.30 a week; all 
in addition to the increase in hours and 
numbers noted already. The women 
workers’ wages for the same time have in- 
creased from $12.80 a week to $15.70. The 
increased buying-power of the town is re- 
flected in every one of its retail stores, in 
the demand for houses, stores, and apart- 
ments, in its places of amusement, and in 
the sale of new motor-cars. 


This story of progress can be told in still 
another way. On May 1, last, employment 
by Rochester building and trades groups 
had increased by 462 workers, or 29 per 
cent. over the preceding month, or 278 
workers, or 16 per cent. over a year ago 
this time. 
mits in April, 1934, increased 288 per cent. 
over the preceding month and 946 per cent. 
over the preceding year. 


No wonder Rochester wants a party, and 
Rochester is going to have it. With a repu- 
tation far and wide for doing what it at- 
tempts to do in a splendid manner, the 
town set out months ago to organize a birth- 
day celebration which would be as unique 
and unusual as it would be representa- 
tive of the town’s splendid progress. Pri- 
marily an industrial city these days, altho 
also a great cultural and educational 
center, it has made, logically, as one of the 
outstanding features of its celebration this 
year—which is booked to continue from 
August 11 to September 9—the story of the 
development of its industries. 


In the splendid buildings of its hand- 
some Exposition Park, which have been 
entirely remodeled for this purpose, there 
will be set up a historical exhibit showing, 
year by year, Rochester’s tremendous con- 
tribution to industrial America. 


In a wide open place in the heart of the 
Exposition Park there will be reproduced 
the center of Rochester, just as it stood in 
1834. Contrary to popular impression, the 
town by the Genesee a century ago was 
not a collection of log cabins. On the con- 
trary, it was a small, brisk city of remark- 
able architectural attractiveness. 


The percentage of building per- 


Its great houses vied with those of the 
older New England towns in the charm of 
their design and the completeness of their 
furnishings. Its Court-House of 1834, as 
reproduced in the Rochester Centennial of 
1934, was as graceful and as beautiful as 
the New York City Hall. Its rooms will 
hold the story of the development of the 
civic life of this American town. 


This will be supplemented elsewhere in 
Rochester this summer by two other ex- 
hibitions, one a permanent one - devised 
very cleverly in the Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, which is a part of the 
exhibition grounds, and the other (tempo- 
rary) of the Rochester interiors of one. 
hundred years ago in the Museum of Art. 
on the University Campus. Both of these. 
remarkable historical collections vie -with 
the best to be shown in New York, New 
England, or elsewhere and probably will be 
visited by many thousands of folk. 


As a culminating feature of the Roches- 
ter centennial exhibition there will be 
staged upon the grounds, a huge open-air. 
drama, “Pathways of Progress.” This will 
show the social development of Rochester 
through the last century. This entertain- 
ment, acted upon a series of open-air stages 
in a permanent steel amphitheater seating 
more than 4,000 persons, will be modeled 
upon similar productions by its author— 
“Wings of a Century” at the Chicago Fair 
last year and this, and the memorable “Fair 
of the Iron Horse” at Baltimore in 1927. 


Actors on a Stage 


As in these earliest productions, actual 
locomotives, as well as people, horses, auto- 
mobiles, and so forth become actors on the 
stages. The Rochester stage perhaps will 
be the most beautiful one yet used in one 
of these productions. Great care and skill 
is being used in its design and in its fabrica- 
tion. Incidentally, “A Century on Parade” 
will give employment to a force, including 
that of the concessionaires and exhibitors, 
of nearly 2,000 persons, and this, of itself, 
will be a great help in stimulating 
the advance of prosperity in Rochester. 

Back of this enterprise, the 
citizenry has placed itself solidly. 


entire 
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On the Current Sereen 


ii as many filmgoers have discovered, 


is the dull season in the cinema. The 
Hollywood producers, even when they have 
no boycotts and Legions of Decency to face, 
are generally hesitant about bringing out 
their most promising works at this time of 
the year, preferring to 
wait until the vacationists 
have returned before pre- 
senting their hopeful 
masterpieces. Meanwhile, 
there are theaters to be 
filled—with pictures, if 
not with audiences—and 
so there appear streams of 
such things as “Paris In- 
terlude,” “Ladies Should 
Disten,ae p Wild Gold;” 
and “Cockeyed Cavaliers,” 
while such a fair-to-mid- 
dling melodrama as “Hat, 
Coat and Glove” appears 
as almost a masterpiece in 
the midst of such unexcit- 
ing company. 


As.a matter of fact, Hat, 
Coat and Glove (AAA), 
smoothly directed and at- 
tractively acted, is rather an entertaining 
court-room melodrama, despite its lack of 
originality and the lethargy of its pace. It 
seems, unless the motion-picture is deceiv- 
ing us again, that great criminal lawyers are 
often guilty of the crimes for which their 
clients are being tried and that in such 
cases the brilliant advocates invariably rise 
to epic heights in the process of saving their 
cuiltless customers. 


Here Ricardo Cortez, in the role of a 
lawyer estranged from the wife he loves. 
has the misfortune to cause the death of a 
young woman, quite by accident, in the 
apartment of his rival. Thereupon the rival 
is accused of murder, and Mr. Cortez is 
brought into the case to defend him. Con- 
siderably divided between the demands of 
his conscience, the desire for vengeance on 
the man who had won his wife, and his de- 
sire to be reconciled with the wife, Mr. 
Cortez is in quite a quandary, but in the 
end he hits upon a solution which probably 


shouldn’t be told here. 


The direction is the work of Worthing- 
ton Minor, one of the ablest of the stage’s 
directors, and it marks his initial effort in 
the cinema. Altho the narrative is inclined 
to drag upon occasion, the direction of his 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 

*The Prize- Little Man, What 
and the Lady, Now? The Key, Men 
Women, in White, Double 
Song, Cath- Door, The Thin Man, 
Great, *The Where Sinners Meet, 
Here Comes the 
Groom, Many Happy 
Returns, Murder on 
Blackboard, Hat, 
and Glove. 


Mother, 
fighter 
*Little 
*Cradle 
erine the 


House of Rothschild, 


Patrol, 
*You’re 
*Tarzan the 
Coat 


*The Lost 
Viva Villa, 
Telling Me, 
and His Mate. 


AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 


Barbara Robbins and Ricardo Cortez in 


and Glove’ 


first film suggests that Mr. Minor may be 
of considerable help to Hollywood. As the 
lawyer Mr. Cortez plays pleasantly, and 
there are good performances by Barbara 
Robbins as the wife, by John Beal as the 
lover, and by Dorothy Burgess as the girl 


“Hat, Coat 


with a suicide complex. Margaret Hamil- 
ton is excellent in a comedy bit. 
x * * x 

Paris Interlude (AA)—A slim, mildly 
pleasant and highly unconvincing comedy 
about American expatriates in Paris, and 
their various difficulties with love, adven- 
ture, and drinking. The opening scenes 
showing the excitement in Paris on the 
evening that Lindbergh was nearing Le 
Bourget are the best part of the film. Then 
the story goes on to tell how a romantic 
American girl fell in love with a dashing 
newspaper man, but finally married his 
more prosaic friend. The picture is based, 
with more or less vagueness, on a stage- 
play called “All Good Americans.” Madge 
Evans, Otto Kruger, and Robert Young 
have the leading roles. 


Ladies Should Listen—A foolish, self- 
consciously roguish farce, supposedly 


sophisticated, dealing with a handsome 

young man-about-town, who finally married 

the telephone operator who had saved him 

from various scheming women. Cary Grant 

and Frances Drake have the leading roles. 
x * * # 

Wild Gold—A feeble melodrama dealing 
with a modern gold rush. Again coy com- 
edy rears its evil head and destroys what 
might have been a pretty good picture. 
John Boles and Claire Trevor are the love 
interest. 

% x 

Cockeyed Cavaliers (A)—Wheeler and 
Woolsey as two wandering adventurers of 
the Seventeenth Century in England. There 
is a certain amiable lunacy about it and 
some of the “ are so incredibly terrible 
that they end by being rather funny. 

ARGUS. 
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ONE PIPEFUL 
LASTS 
AN HOUR 


Canada Pipe Smoker Gets Good Long 


Smoke From His Favorite Tobacco 


Here is a challenge to all you pipe smokers. 
Can you beat Mr. Booth’s record? 


922—17th Avenue, N. W. 
Calgary 

Alberta, Can. 

March 12, 1934 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been a smoker of Edgeworth for 
quite a number of years for the very good 
reason that I like it, and have always con- 
tended to my friends that it is good value 
and economical—incidentally we pay 30 
cents in Canada for a tenth of a pound. 


Well, to cut a long story short, I filled 
my pipe tonight at 9:55 p.m. and lit up 
with one match to see how long an average 
pipeful, smoked by an average smoker, 
would last. I did not let it go out but just 
smoked normally. That pipeful lasted 1 
hour and 10 minutes. I do not wish to infer 
that no one else could make a pipeful last 
longer, but I do think it proves just how 
economical Edgeworth tobacco is. The 
kind I smoked was the Flake, packed in 
vacuum tins, and I had had it in my to- 
bacco pouch for five days. 


Yours very truly, 
G. M. Booth 


Speak up, Edgeworth smokers. Write to 
“Kdgeworth, Richmond, Va.’ and give the 
pipe smoking world the benefit of your ex- 
perience. Edgeworth Tobacco is truly an 
economy smoke. Mr. Booth’s experience is 
proof of the fact that this tobacco is really 
slow burning. And every pipe smoker knows 
that a slow burning tobacco is cool. 


Only the tenderest leaves of the Burley 
tobacco plant are used for Edgeworth. No 
milder pipe tobacco grows. In Edgeworth 
you will find the true 
enjoyment of delightful 
tobacco flavor with gen- 
uine mildness. Mildness 
alone is not enough. 
Mildness and flavor 
must be combined. That 
is the secret of the suc- 
cess of Edgeworth. 


Mild, mellow, rich fla- 
vor—that’s Edgeworth 


Your tobacco dealer can supply you in 
packages of all sizes from the 15¢ pocket 
tin to the pound humidor. Several sizes 
from two ounces to full pounds are packed 
in vacuum. These air-tight packages retain 
the original flavor indefinitely in any climate. 


Of course you can buy pipe tobacco for 
less, but it is worth remembering that the 
best is worth the difference. After all it is 
your pleasure and comfort that is at stake, 
and there is no use spoiling your good smoke 
for a matter of two or three cents. 

Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Bro. Co., Tobacconists since 1877, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Another Life-Saver for Home Owners 


August 11, 1934, 


Hundreds of Thousands of Householders Have Kept Roofs Over Their Heads by Obtaining 
Federal Funds from the HOLC in the First Year of Its Credit Operations 


LMOST lost sight of 


amid the comment 


on the National 
Housing Act is the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corpora- 


tion—a life-saver for hun- 
dreds of thousands of dis- 
tressed home owners— 
which celebrated its first 
birthday a short time ago. 

At the end of one year’s 
operation, the HOLC an- 
nounced that it had lent 


to home owners $1,027,- 
991,565. The National 
Housing Act, which is 


being set into operation, 
is a long-term measure 
designed to reorganize 
the unstable mortgage- 
market and aid home 
owners and_ potential 
home owners not in dis- 
tress. The HOLC, on the 
other hand, was author- 
ized by Congress on June 
13, 1933, as an emergency 
relief agency to aid home owners whose 
homes were about to be foreclosed, or 
whose homes were placed in jeopardy by 
inability to meet taxes and other encum- 
brances. 


Peak Rush Over 

Despite complaint from many parts of 
the country that the HOLC was not func- 
tioning properly, and amid broad hints of 
scandal within the ranks and of political 
favoritism—in spite of all of the red tape 
and obstacles, no less than 341,162 indi- 
vidual homes throughout the country were 
saved during the last year by emergency 
loans. 


Acme 


The first loan 


How this fits into the complete home 
owners’ picture for the country can be seen 
when it is noted that there are 7,000,000 
urban homes in the nation, and that the 
home-mortgage debt totals $21,000,000,000, 
the largest single block of American pri- 
vate or corporate debt. It means that the 
HOLC has, in the course of one year, set 
up dikes against the flood of home-mortgage 
and already has taken care 
of a large number of emergency cases. 


foreclosures, 


Reports from various branch offices indi- 
} 


cate that the peak rush for HOLC loans 
was reached several months ago. This re- 
lieved the minds of HOLC officials, for it 


that the Government could 


not afford to refinance all mortgages in the 


became clear 


country. Congress originally authorized 
home owners’ loan bonds to a maximum of 
$2,000,000,000, but, against the wishes of 
HOLC officials, it increased this amount to 
$3,000,000,000 when the NHA was passed. 

The HOLC 


operate in its present 


has only two more 
form. The average 
loan has amounted to $3,013, and there are 


years to 


By Wayne W. PaArrisH 


made by the HOLC saved the home of John F. 


Philadelphia, from forced sale 


300 branch offices over the country working 
at top speed to keep up with the constant 
rush of applicants. 

Some measure of the HOLC’s popularity 
—if an emergency relief agency can be con- 
sidered “popular’—is the report that a 
total of 1,510,750 applications had been 
filed up to July 1, involving almost $5,000,- 
000,000 in loans. Obviously a large per- 
centage of these applications must be re- 
jected, and officials report that a large pro- 
portion are ineligible for HOLC benefits 
because the home owners are not actually 
in genuine distress. This flood of applica- 
tions accounts for the long and tedious 
delays experienced by home owners in many 
parts of the country. In recent months, 
however, the machinery has been running 
more smoothly, except for red tape en- 
countered by political-patronage difficulties. 
Loan Eligibility 

The new housing program being initiated 
is not the only New-Deal measure aiding 
the home owner in reconditioning and mod- 
ernizing his home. The HOLC has had a 
modernization provision since its inception, 
and is empowered to authorize $300,000,000 
in such loans. 


Those eligible for modernization loans 


under HOLC are: 


(1) Those whose homes 
been refinanced by HOLC. 

(2) Those who are eligible to have their 
mortgages taken over by the HOLC. 

(3) Those whose homes are clear of 
mortgage, but who can 
credit elsewhere. 

It was late in the spring when the HOLC 
began concentrating on its own recondi- 
tioning drive. Now each branch office has 


already have 


not get a loan or 


its own special admin-— 
istrator for. this pur-| 
pose. Architects, contrac- 
tors and others are co- 
operating, and home own- 
ers are urged to improve 
their property with per- 
manent additions or re- 
pairs. The general object 
is to make houses more 
livable, and to raise the 
standard and value of the 
house above its original 
intent. At the New York 
State office, it is reported 
that the average recon- 
ditioning loan amounts 
to approximately $1,200. 
The HOLC is empowered 
to make loans for such 
purposes up to $14,000, 
whereas the NHA author- 
izes modernization . loans 


only to $2,000. 


The HOLC also has 
been of aid to many whose 
homes actually were lost 
through foreclosure. The act provided that 
home owners who had lost their homes 
might apply for a loan and recover their 
property any time within two years after 
voluntary surrender of the mortgage, or 
foreclosure to the mortgage-holder. All 
HOLC loans must be paid back within fif- 


teen years. 


Not ‘only are HOLC loans being paid 
back—$30,000,000 had been paid back by 
July 7, according to John H. Fahey, Chair- 
man of the Home Loan Bank Board—but 
the loans made to home owners are finding 
their way into public tax-boxes. The 
HOLG, it turns out, is the country’s largest 
taxpayer. Home owners in distress secure 
loans from the Government, then turn right 
around and pay up 
delinquent taxes. 


Flanagan, of 


Another measure 
of the HOLC’s effec- 
tiveness is in noting 
the sharp decrease in 
foreclosures. They 
have declined from 
an average of around 
25,000 a month to 
18,000 a month—a 
drop of 25 per cent — 
and the HOLC has 


received the credit. 


Acme 


John H. Fahey 


LC, shall foreclose on individual 
case the home owner fails to keep 
nts. So far officials have an- 
iat if the home owner is in good 
is trying to meet his payments, 
ronment will not be harsh, but if 
‘ has no intention of paying, the 
nt must foreclose the property. 
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Current Poetry 


Unsolicited contributions to this department 
can not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
unavailable 


A tabloid illustration of relativity. From 
The American Poetry Journal (Flushing, 
i. I.) 

TRAVEL DIARY 


By ELINOR LENNEN 


My longest journey, anywhere, 

In water, earth, or sky, 

Was from closed door to empty chair, 
That night you said “Goodbye.” 


rocts generally write about herds re- 
turning at sunset. But here the rising 
sun is the background. From The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


DAWN 


By FRANCES FROST 


Slowly along the road 
The old procession came; 
The cows in lifting sun; 
The boy without a name 
Swinging toward the morning, 
Singing toward the dawn— 
The kine, the golden voice 
Inevitably came on. 


Behind the stumbling hooves 
The striding tall boy spilled 
His heart into the air 
Until the earth was filled! 
The herd, the unknown lad, 
Out of the ended night, 
Passed slowly down the road, 
Wrapped in golden light. 


Aric eternal rhythm is forever showing a 
new face. From The London Mercury. 


THE PLOUGHMAN 


By PATRICK WHITE 


I saw a ploughman against the sky, 

The wind of the sea in his horses’ manes, 

And the share it was shod with gold; 

Down to the sea, on the curve of the hill, 

A foam of gulls in the furrow, 

The ploughman walking behind his plough. 

I heard the cry of the wave in the throats of 
the gulls, 

Far off cry like the voice from a shell, 

Yet beating down on me out of the trees, 

Out of the net of the leafless trees. 

I watched the ploughman stooping behind his 
plough, 

As if Time crouched on his shoulders there 
on the hill; 

As if he had ploughed all yesterday, when 
the ships 

Sailed fleecy into the harbour down below ; 

As if he had ploughed all the day before 

When men were bright with steel in the 
valley, 

With steel as bright as a winter sky 

When the sun ebbs under the rim of the sea; 

Ploughing, ploughing, ploughing the bones of 
the centuries into the earth: 

All pain yielded up in the sigh of the gulls; 

Sorrow hid beneath poppy and dock, 

To be soothed by the tremulous flame of the 
corn in spring. 

The ploughman was singing, yet wordless his 
song, 

For words are forgotten while thrushes’ notes 
linger 

And music of water is graven in stone. 

All is forgotten: the tramping of soldiers ; 

And proud white list of the clippers from 
China ; 

Only the ploughman remains as he follows 

The plumed and glistening path of his fur- 
row 

Over the field that is strown with gulls, 
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Newspay 


The Monitor has 
proved conclusively 
that Christianity 
and sound and 
honest journalism 
are not incompati- 
ble but a much 
appreciated com- 
bination. — The 
Morning Post, 
London, 
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“So far as I know, it’s the only answer to the 
question, ‘Where can I get a newspaper that is 
fit for my growing children to read?’” said 
this well-known editor and religious leader in 
a recent broadcast, referring to The Christian 
Science Monitor. “There are undoubtedly 
other papers like that . . . The Monitor, 
however, is the only one that . . . covers 
the world and goes to the world.” 

Thank you, Mr. High, for so discerning an appraisal 
of the value of the Monitor to all readers, whether mature 
and critical or young and impressionable. The Monitor 
is constructive in its treatment of news, penetrating in 
its selection, universal in its search, interesting in its 
presentation. 


Give your family the benefit of this “fit-for-the-family” 
newspaper. A special trial subscription offer (see 
below) brings thirty-six issues to your home for your 
critical inspection and enjoyment. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
DEPT. 811, ONE, NORWAY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for six weeks (36 
issues), beginning at once. I enclose $1.00. 


Name... 


If you 
here ( 
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2.25 ( 


wish a regular daily Monitor subscription for 1 month, enclose 75¢ and check 

), 3 months $ 
Wednesday issue only, including Weekly Magazine Section, 6 issues 25c ( 
), one year $2.60 ( ). 
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), 1 year $9.00 (¢ ). 
), 3 months 


), 6 months $4.50 ( 


Playing the Game 


The Horse Before the Cart 


Flat-Racing Came First to the Turf, but the Hambletonian Stake Race at Goshen Next Week 
Marks the Survival, Perhaps Revival, of Light-Harness Racing in America 


ETWEEN two unpreten- 
B tious houses in Monroe, 

New York, stands a 
stone monument which marks 
the grave of the stallion Ham- 
bletonian, common ancestor of 
almost all the trotters and 
pacers now racing on the 
American turf. About ten 
miles west, in Goshen, New 
York, is Good Time Park 
where, next Wednesday, the 
pick of the great sire’s three- 
year-old trotting descendants 
will race for a purse of approx- 
imately $30,000 in the ninth Acme 
Hambletonian Stake, first-rank- 
ing event of  light-harness 


racing. 


In a sense, the race is the sport’s connect- 
ing-link with the outside world, for on Ham- 
bletonian Day a host, which has no knowl- 
edge of pedigrees or records in the world 
of the wire-wheeled sulky, habitually con- 
verges on the sleepy little Orange County 
town. Last year when the filly, Mary 
Reynolds, won a spectacular duel with the 
colt, Brown Berry, a crowd of 30,000 
thronged grand stand, lawn, and infield. 
This year, William H. Cane, proprietor of 
the track and underwriter of the race, ex- 
pects a crowd that is even bigger. 


If this crowd is like its predecessors it 
will be a strange conglomeration of mil- 
lionaires and farmers, gamblers, church- 
workers, representatives of society, actors, 
stable-swipes, and Broadway men-about- 
town. The romance that lies in a name, the 
intense nature of the competition, the 
sporting background (each owner must pay 
$960 to start a colt) have captured the pop- 
ular imagination and made the race a 
unique event in the calendar of American 
sport. 


Goshen Gets the Race 


Because of the devotion of Mr. Cane, E. 
Roland Harriman, Walter Cox, and other 
knights of the sulky, Goshen, a town of 
only 3,400 inhabitants, has been a regular 
stop on the Grand Circuit for years. Until 
Mr. Cane brought the Hambletonian there 
four years ago by outbidding other com- 
petitors, however, there was no magnet 
capable of attracting universal interest. 

It must be said in all truth that the popu- 
larity of the Hambletonian has increased in 
When Nat Ray 
drove Guy McKinney to victory in the in- 
augural race at Syracuse, the stake was 
worth $73,451. Last year, when it attracted 
its biggest crowd, the value had dwindled 
to $40,462. 


over $30,000, the exact value depending on 


inverse ratio to its value. 


This year it will be something 


how many owners decide to put up the 
starting fee of $500 the day before the race. 
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By SraNLEY WoopWARD 


_ They’re off again at Goshen, where the best trotters in America 
meet next Wednesday in the ninth Hambletonian, 


light-harness racing 


At this time twenty-three colts of an 
original field of 403, named as yearlings, 
still are eligible to start. Some of these, 
however, are out of training and others have 
not shown sufficient speed to warrant start- 
ing-fees. 

Ten or a dozen probably will score in 
the first heat, and there is no telling which 
of them will be the favorite when the crowd 
flocks into the betting-tents. 


Several of them have done things on the 
Grand Circuit tracks at Cleveland, Toledo, 
Toronto, and Salem, New Hampshire, 
which recommend them to those who wish 
to join the betting parade. The bay colt, 
Muscletone, by Mr. McElwyn out of Ruth 
M. Chenault, which is owned by the Cold- 
stream Stud Farm of Lexington, Kentucky, 
won two races at Cleveland under the guid- 
ance of the veteran Middle-Western driver, 
Doc Parshall, and captured the three-year- 
old stake at Toronto, setting a Canadian 
record of 2:03%. 


This was not, however, the fastest three- 
year-old time of the early season. Rey- 
nolda, a brown gelding owned by Henry H. 
Knight of Chicago, won a heat at Toledo in 
2:03%4, tho beaten, two heats to one, by 
Emily Stokes, a filly owned by C. W. Phellis 
of New York. 

Other likely starters are Bertha C. Han- 
over, owned by the Hanover Farms, Han- 
over, Pennsylvania; Vitamine, owned by 
Martin Dodd, Norfolk, Connecticut; Prin- 
cess Peg, owned by J. T. Lyle, Plainfield, 


Hambletonian History 


Site Winner Value on 
Syracuse, N. Y. Guy McKinney $73,451 2:0434 
Lexington, Ky. losola’s Worthy 54,694 2:0334 
Syracuse, N.Y. Spencer 66,226 2:02! 
Lexington, Ky. Walter Dear 60,309 2:02%4 
Goshen, N. Y. Hanover’s Bertha 56.859 2:03 
Goshen, N. Y. Calumet Butler 50,921 2:03% 

2 Goshen. N. Y. The Marchioness 48,339 2:04 '%4 
Goshen, N. Y. Mary Reynolds 40,462 2:03% 


New Jersey; Ella Brewer and 
Fay Mack, owned by W. N. 
Reynolds, Winston - Salem, 
North Carolina; Lord Jim, 
owned by E. L. Mefford, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Pastime, owned 
by John C. Thompson, New 
York City. 


Each of these is well-enough 
rated by its owner or trainer to 
be a paid-up subscriber, and all 
of them will be in the field 
unless misfortune calls between 
now and post-time. In the 
judgment of most neutral 
horsemen, the race is wide-open 
and the business of picking a 
winner most hazardous, as it 
is in all colt-races. 


classic of 


Muscletone, the logical favorite, wavered 
at Toledo, and the experts theorize that he 
must get away “on top” if he is to win. 
Emily Stokes, Reynolda, and the others 
have shown extreme speed and exemplary 
racing-manners only in flashes. 


It is notable, however, that the best time 
of Mary Reynolds, 2:0334, made in win- 
ning last year’s first heat, had been beaten 
twice before the Grand Circuit moved east 
from Toronto, and that each potential mem- 
ber of the field has at one time or another 
indicated an ability to beat it. 


The Good Time Park mile-track is 
known as a fast race-course. Instead of 
being elliptical, which is usual, it is three- 
sided, with rounded corners. Starting at 
the lower end of the home-stretch, the horses 
take the first turn quickly, and enter a 
straightaway which is approximately a 
third of a mile long to the far apex. They 
come back obliquely toward the grand 
stand, entering the final stretch a hundred 
yards above the extreme bleacher seats. 


Famous Hambletonians 


The Hambletonian goes to the colt which 
first wins two heats. If the first three heats 
are won by different colts, the non-winners 
are ruled out, and the three race again with 
all the money, save minor deductions, rid- 
ing on the outcome. This occurred in 1932, 
when The Marchioness, later exported to 
Italy, won an overtime race worth $48,339. 


She, Hanover’s Bertha, and Mary Rey- 
nolds are the only fillies which have won, 
but each year feminine competitors have 
been prominent factors. In 1931, when old 
Dick McMahon drove the Kentucky colt, 
Calumet Butler, to victory, Mr. Cane’s little 
filly, Nedda Guy, went to the post a favorite, 
but pulled up lame after the first heat, and 
had to be drawn after the second. 


The fastest heat ever trotted in the race 
was 2:02'%, by the great colt Spencer, un- 
der the hand of Bilky Leese in 1928. The 
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following year, Walter Dear, driven by the 
salty veteran, Walter Cox, trotted a heat in 
2:0234, winning nearly $50,000. These are 
the only two which have beaten 2:03, but 
every winner in eight Hambletonians has 
trotted at least one heat under 2:05, which 
is considered phenomenal in colt-racing. 
The most spectacular race of the series 
was that of last year. Mary Reynolds and 
Brown Berry each had won a heat. Com- 
ing into the home-stretch in the third, with 
the huge crowd in an uproar, the colt led 


_ the filly by perhaps two lengths. 


Ben White pulled Mary Reynolds wide 
and drove her. She was all but even with 
Brown Berry when he stumbled, fell to his 
knees, and lost whatever chance he had to 
hold the remnant of his lead to the wire. 
The occurrence, one of the most unique in 
the history of the sulky, is widely known as 
the “$20,000 stumble.”’ Those who saw the 
race still argue about which would have 
won had it not happened. 


Now the picture is waiting to be drawn 
all over again. Once more the roads of 
Orange County will be choked by converg- 
ing automobiles. Grand stand, bleachers, 
and infield will overflow with a heteroge- 
neous human mass. Tents for house gam- 
blers—working for the first time under 
sanction of the State of New York—con- 
cessionaires, and church-benefits are being 
erected. The pick of the nation’s three- 
year-old trotters are ready to pound down 
the stretch past the starter’s stand. 


National Rifle Meet 


wenty-nine years ago, Lieut.-Col. A. B. 
Crichtfield left Port Clinton, Ohio, in a 
buggy and drove along the shores of Lake 
Erie in search of a suitable site for a rifle- 
range. Twelve miles south of the spot 
where Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry had 
defeated a British squadron in the War of 
1812, he found a stretch of swamp-land, 
potentially great shooting-ground, that was 
later to be christened Camp Perry. That 
swamp is now the mekka of marksmen the 
country over. 


Next week, hundreds of sporting sharp- 


_ shooters will make the pilgrimage to Camp 


Perry to take part in the rifle-matches spon- 
sored by the National Rifle Association, an- 
other “NRA” that has quite a following. 
The National Matches embrace every form 
of target-shooting: large and small caliber 
rifles, pistol, and “running-deer” marks- 
manship. 

Of universal interest is the International 
Small-Bore Match for the trophy donated 
by Lord Dewar, of Scotland. There are 
two competing teams, English and Ameri- 
can, of twenty men each. But each team 
shoots in its own country. Scores are com- 
pared by cable to decide the winner. 

The matches on the Police Range are es- 
pecially designed to test ability in hitting 
a moving target. Disappearing targets bob 
up suddenly from behind bushes, and re- 
main in sight for only four seconds. 

Hunters crowd the running-deer range. 
The deer-shaped target moves twenty-three 
yards between two walls at a range of 100 
yards, remaining in sight for six seconds. 
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And So Does John Bull 


Fable Has It That the Worm Turns; After a Long Slump, English 
Athletes Have Begun to Follow Suit 


| Os January, the press—at least the 
American press—painted a dull year for 
Anglo-American sport. <A string of poorly 
contested American victories, push-overs, 
it was to be. The easy life of “sport for 
sport's sake” had softened the cousins 
across the water. 


Americans had found very little opposi- 
tion in the traditional English games. In 
golf, Lawson Little and the American 
“Walker Cuppers” had carried on for this 
side. And the best boats that the “Ruler 
of the Seas” could turn out had tasted the 
loser’s dregs from the America’s Cup for 
years. The East-West polo series had been 
built up to replace the International 
Matches against England. The British 
couldn’t put together a side that would 
provide a game for any one of three Ameri- 
can teams. 


Serenely confident, Americans took up 
one of the games that remain Britain’s own. 
Rugby, it was. And, then, a Cambridge side 
was brought over to provide a match. Cam- 
bridge trounced the best of the American 
sides—the American sporting press was not 
fazed for one minute. Rugby was not 
much of a game after all—primitive foot- 
ball. And just give American college foot- 
ballers a couple of years and they’ll take 
the British over the bumps even in that. So 
went the alibis. 

Then came the deluge—and disillusion- 
ment. Henry Cotton won the British Open 
golf title, to keep that cup in England for 
the first time since 1923. Jack Lovelock 
beat Bill Bonthron in the mile-race that 
American athletes had been perfecting for 
six months. And the Oxford-Cambridge 
track-team beat the Princeton-Cornell in- 
vaders in their meet. 

But tennis brought the rudest shocks. 
Back in April, Stanley N. Doust made a 
very rash set of patriotic predictions in 


The Daily Mail (London) : 


1. An Englishman will win the men’s 
singles at Wimbledon. 


Sports Calendar 


Angling 
August 23-26—National Bait and Fly 
Casting Tournament, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
Lawn-tennis 


August 13-18— National Women’s 
Singles and Doubles Championship, 
Forest Hills, New York. 


13-19 — National Public 


August ‘ ; 
Minneapolis, 


Parks Championships, 
Minnesota. 

August 25—National Men’s Doubles 
Championships, Germantown Cricket 


Club, Philadelphia. 


Yachting 


August 23-28—Trial Races for Amer- 
ica’s. Cup Boats, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


2. An Englishwoman will win the wo- 
men’s singles at Wimbledon. 


3. The finalists of the men’s singles at 


Wimbledon will both be English. 


4. Great Britain will win the Wightman 
Cup from the United States. 


5. Britain will retain the Davis Cup. 


Unfortunately for the clairvoyant Mr. 
Doust, the American Wightman Cup 
players upset prediction No. 4. For the 
rest, Mr. Doust has achieved a painful 
accuracy. 


“The States” didn’t even reach the finals 
in the men’s singles at Wimbledon. Fred 
Perry kept that title in England. And 
Queen Helen No. 2—Helen Jacobs—lost for 
the ladies at Wimbledon to Dorothy Round. 


Of course, England already had the Davis 
Cup in the bare British trophy cupboard. 
But after the Wimbledon play, it looked as 
tho Fred Perry would have to stage a 
one-man defense of that cup. And even if 
Perry should win both his singles matches, 
Bunny Austin would have to win at least 
one of his—the doubles were conceded to 
Lott and Stoefen. It looked like a cinch 
for America after lean years of “‘almosts.” 


Davis Cup, Too 


Perry did win both his singles matches— 
and so did Bunny Austin! Thus the Davis 
Cup remains in England to keep company 
with the other titles and trophies settling 
down there. The New York Times was 
moved to comment: 


“We have lost the Davis Cup again, but 
by this time have got used to it. When the 
cup departed these shores in 1927 our 
tendency was to regard the French victory 
as a sort of fluke; our players had just had 
a couple of bad days. Eight successive de- 
feats have finally taught us that in Europe 
they have also learned to play good 
tennis.” 

These ominous upsets on the playing 
fields have drawn comment from The 
Manchester Guardian: 


“Since the War, the United States have 
swept the board in most sports which they 
took up enthusiastically; long before other 
nations began to treat games as work of 
the most serious kind, Americans were 
studying intensively and practising without 
cease. But now, at last their opponents, 
Great Britain in particular, have gradually 
risen into the same class. These defeats 
will do American golf and tennis no harm; 
they will do much good to the games in 
other countries, for the theory that there is 
some superhuman quality in American 
players should by now have been exploded.” 


Coming at a time when Perry is making 
ready to defend the American title at Forest 
Hills, and Sopwith is on his way over here 
with Endeavour to have a try at the 
America’s Cup, that “explosion” should 
provide food for thought among America’s 


jingo-sportsmen. 
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Nature Reduces Another Crop 


The Post-War Growth of Golfers That Sprouted in the 1920 Open Begins to Wither in the 
Sun as Paul Runyan Leads a New Group of Professionals Into the Head-lines 


men whose nerves are young. If Mr. 

Ordinary Citizen is just as old as his 
arteries, your professional golf campaigner 
is no younger than the nerves in his putting- 
fingers. Once stricken by the dreaded 
“green-jitters,’ a head-liner’s medal-win- 
ning days are numbered on the links. 


(Cen shone nev golf is a game for 


Competitively speaking, the “life-span” 
of a top-flight golfer runs from 
ten to fifteen years. Chatting 
with contestants in the P. G. A. 
championship at Buffalo, I 
found them in general accord 


on this point. 


The mere mechanics of hit- 
ting a golf-ball, and the energy 
expended in walking across 
country some eight miles daily 
during a tournament do not, in 


themselves, take an unduly 
heavy toll of stamina. Other 
sports demand far greater 


physical effort, but none taxes 
the human nervous system as 
relentlessly as golf does. The 
tournament golfer lives in the 
vale of tension. The strain of 
holing putts for bread and but- 
ter gradually wears nerve-fibers 
thin. This cumulative tension 
is first moticed in the spinal 
cord up near the base of the 
skull. Little by little this nerve-tightness 
works down into the wrists and fingers 
until, after a dozen years more or less of 
high-pressure golf, it is reflected in a jerky 
putting-motion, for which there is no per- 
manent cure. 


Keystone 


Standing near the moat-girdled home 
green at the Park Club, Buffalo, on the 
morning of the finals, George Jacobus, 
P. G. A. President, discussed this typical 
golfing affliction with the writer. 


The Old Crowd 


“This 1934 professional match - plan 
championship is quite significant because 
it marks the end of one golfing epoch 
and the beginning of another,” said Jaco- 
bus. “Time has begun to catch up with 
the brilliant post-war juveniles who ‘ar- 
rived’ in a bunch about twenty years ago. 


“Do you recall the 1920 National Open 
at Inverness? That was the last of the land- 
mark tournaments until this one. Right 
after the war, an unusually clever batch of 
youngsters including Gene Sarazen, Johnny 
Farrell, Tom Armour, Leo Diegel, John 
Golden, Ed Loos, Al Watrous. Joe Turnesa, 
and Bobby Jones burst into the spot-light 
together. Their fresh and 
unjaded, yet sufficiently hardened by com- 
petition to provide the necessary poise. 


nerves were 


“To-day that group, with the exception 


All 


of Sarazen, has about run its course. 


By Gerorce TREVOR 


of them, in varying degrees, exhibit the 
symptoms of ‘green-jitters.’ Diegel has re- 
sorted to that elbows-akimbo posture in a 
vain attempt to steady his wabbly wrists. 
Turnesa, suffering from the same putt-steer- 
ing tendency, has taken to putting one- 
handed in an effort to keep his left hand 
from obstructing a smooth follow-through. 


“You noticed how jittery Sarazen looked 


Paul Runyan (left) receives the Professional Golfers Cup, his first 
major trophy, from P. G. A. President George Jacobus (right). 


Craig Wood (center), runner-up, looks on 


on these flawless greens. Gene has kept 
himself in good shape, however, and should 
have another title left in his system. 


“Bobby Jones quit just in the nick of 
time. It required a supreme effort of his 
will-power to wind up an amazing career 
with that grand slam. In his one-week 
comeback at Augusta last spring Jones 
exhibited the typical symptoms of putting 
‘heeby-jeebies.’ 


“As the comparatively youthful old guard 
slips from the bunkered crest a brand- 
new platoon of ambitious young ‘com- 
ers’ steps forward to center stage. Hence- 
forth you will be reading about Ky Laffoon, 
Victor Ghezzi, Dick Metz, Paul Runyan, 
Johnny Revolta, Gene Kunes, Willie Gog. 
gins, Tom Creavy, Fay Coleman, and Bob 
Crowley. None is over twenty-six years old. 


“These chaps are in perfect physical con- 
dition; train as vigorously as oarsmen. They 
do not drink ‘hard stuff, keep late hours, 
or play the cabaret circuit. These men- 
tally fresh, nervously stable youngsters eat, 
sleep, and think golf. Tournament golf, 
ever a jealous mistress, has become a highly 
specialized science. 


“Notice how lithe, limber, and hard 
these New Deal golf ‘pros’ are. Compare 
them with certain of the fading top-notchers 
who haye sprouted fleshy jowls and spare 
tires about the waist-line! That obvious 
physical softness is not as significant as the 


slow degeneration of the nerve-tissue which 
can not be detected by the eye, but which is 
reflected in a jerky putting-style. 


“T am proud of the sportsmanlike bear- 


ing and gentlemanly conduct of these new 
standard-bearers. Realizing that they are 
in the public eye, they have determined to 
reflect credit upon their profession. You 
hear no cursing, grousing, or alibis in the 
locker-room after a round. 
Altho they are out there bat- 
tling tooth and nail for their 
bread and butter, they actually 
help each other after the match 
is over, diagnose faults in a 
rival’s swing and offer him tips 
on how to correct errors. They 
play for money, yes, but they 
are amateurs at heart—which 
is more than many so-called 
‘Simon pures’ are.” 


Paul Runyan, who gave 
ereat promise last winter, fin- 
ished in the ruck in the Open 
this summer. But he staged a 
comeback at Buffalo in a field 
of the best professional golfers 


in America—he was crowned 
P. G. A. champion. 


But Runyan could never 
pose as a model for would-be 
stylists. The thin-lipped, slight- 
ly built Arkansas game-cock 
has an unorthodox swing which cuts across 
the ball from right to left, and thus harbors 
the germ of a slice. Why cavil about form, 
however, when, despite his lack of range off 
the tee, Runyan can park full spoon or 
brassie shots consistently on the green, or 
lay a wee pitch stone-dead with his hickory- 
shafted mashie-niblick? Runyan has an 
uncanny touch on chips and putts—the 
most sensitive short-game “feel” of any 
golfer since Jerry Travers. 


Colorful New Crop 


Ky Laffoon, part Cherokee Indian from 
Oklahoma, is perhaps the most colorful of 
the new crop. High cheek-bones and hawk- 
like nose proclaim his Indian heritage. 
Laffoon has a flair for showmanship—a 
fondness for bright colors and applause. 
He affects vivid jerseys of cerulian blue and 
canary yellow. “Why not dress the part?” 
he countered when his mates kidded him 
about his King Solomon raiment. During 
July, this sinewy, raven-haired, dark-eyed 
little chap had a dozen rounds under 70. 


Crowds stimulate Laffoon as they once 
did Hagen, tho unlike “the thunderer” 
Ky is shy and reticent when interviewed. 
His hands generate terrific club-head speed 
at impact. None of Laffoon’s contempo- 
raries has the killer-instinct so highly de- 
veloped. A mettlesome scrapper, he con- 
centrates on golf with a grim resolve to 
master its intricacies. 
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Sport Shots 


In Again, Out Again Yankees—that has 
been their record for a hectic week in base- 
| ball. On their swing around the western 
circuit, they left St. Louis in first place. The 
week-end following found them back in 
second behind Cochrane and his Detroit 
Tigers. Then the Detroiters split a double- 
header with the Cleveland Indians and the 
“Yankees won a double from the Red Sox— 
back in front again. And there they dug in 
back at the Yankee Stadium to make a de- 
termined stand in defense of that lead. But 
no sooner were they settled than the Sox 
knocked them back to second. 

That kind of seesaw keeps the turnstiles 
| clicking with customers who want to get 
| a look at the club which is toying with the 
| prospects of a “Five-Cent World Series” in 
New York. 


* * * * 


Tommy Loughran Fought Again last 
week after fifteen colorful years in the ring. 
| He lost to Johnny Risko in the Freeport 
| Stadium on Long Island in a ten-round 
» bout for the benefit of a church-school. 
| Loughran once defeated Max Baer—and 
| Max Baer is champion now. Loughran 
) lost to Carnera in a game fight in Miami. 
| The “Philadelphia Phantom” has been up 
| among the great, and all because he lived 
| right and moved fast. Risko, too, has beaten 
| Baer. 

Between them they have fought all 
j the champions since Dempsey’s days— 
| Tunney, Schmeling, Sharkey, Carnera. 
| Risko and Loughran have met each other 
five times now. Loughran has won three. 
_ So two men who have beaten the champion 
' fought each other before a bare 7,000 peo- 
ple out at a little stadium on Long Island 
while the champion was minting money 
behind the footlights. Boxing is not kind 
to its post-graduates. 

“os # 


T. O. M. Sopwith Might Not Win the 
_ America’s Cup, the quest that brought him 
to the United States last Friday, but he has 
already won the American press. The role 
of challenger, filled so graciously by Lipton, 
was no easy one to take over. 


Sopwith has two victories in the Harms- 
worth Cup races and a brilliant record as 
a sportsman-aviator to recommend him for 
the task. Certainly he is no “spectator- 
sportsman.” 


Week-end Winners 


Golf—Tommy Armour, of Chicago, 
scored a 287 to win the Canadian 
Open title for the third time. Ky 
Laffoon, of Denver, runner-up. 


Lawn-tennis — Frank Parker de- 


feated Bryan “Bitsy” Grant, 6—3, 
9—7, 6—0, in the finals of the Meadow 
Club tournament on Long Island. 


Motor-boating—George Reis drove 
his thirteen-year-old El Lagarto to 
victory on Lake George, New York, to 
retain the Gold Cup. 


There are tw 
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o sides’ 


A strong and capable opposition is vital to any 
country’s political health. It is, as the men who formed 
this nation realized, one of the safeguards of a true 
democracy. The Herald Tribune has often found itself 
among the opposition. It has been in opposition to 
Republican administrations on certain questions. 
Today it is in sharp disagreement with many of the 
policies of the present administration. 

Its opposition today is not based on the fact that 
the Herald Tribune is an independent Republican 
newspaper, but on the belief that certain vital prin- 
ciples of American government are being disre- 
garded and flouted. Its own principles, to which it 
has held fast since the founding of the Tribune by 
Horace Greeley in 1841, hold that blind allegiance to 
any government or any party is the road away from 
democracy, toward dictatorship. 

You may or may not be in agreement with the 
principles which the Herald Tribune upholds on its 
editorial page. You should know, however, what is 
being said and written on both sides of public ques- 
tions if you are to have a true understanding of what 
is happening. 

You will find among the Herald Tribune’s featured 
writers men who are opposed to its own editorial 
policies. In its news columns you will find a complete 
and unbiased record of events, for you to sift and from 
which you may draw your own conclusions. The Herald 
Tribune is a complete newspaper, performing all the 
functions of a newspaper. It strives to present to its rea- 
ders all the news and every angle of editorial opinion. 

Of course this is not the only reason why so many 
thousands of families read the Herald Tribune. Its ten 
well-edited Sunday sections include comics, gravure, 
drama, a book review and a complete magazine in 
color. Among its weekday features are Mark Sullivan, 
Walter Lippmann, The Conning Tower, H. T. Web- 
ster’s cartoon, “Mr. and Mrs.” and others. 

Try the Herald Tribune for a month. You will find 
it interesting and exciting fare. You will find that, 
whether or not you agree with it editorially, you will 
like it as a newspaper. 


NEW YORK 
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To Spur Recovery With Foreign Trade 


Many Business and Financial Leaders Declare Increased Exports Are Vital to a Full Measur 


of Prosperity and Advocate Extensive Program to Achieve Their End | 


HE Administration at Washington ap- 
parently has come to realize that 


foreign trade must be rebuilt before 
America can recover a full~measure of 
prosperity. This 
conviction is 
shared by many 
business and finan- 
cial leaders. Last 
week the President 
ordered the Sec- 
ond Export-Import 
Bank to widen its 
scope to include 
the financing of 
trade with all for- 
elgn countries ex- 
cept Russia. 

The First Bank, 
it will be remem- 
bered, was organ- 
ized specifically 
for Russian trade. 
Incidentally, Sec- 
retary of State 
Godel Hew I 
and Ambassador 
Anton ‘Troyanovy- 
sky have been con- 
ferring on ways 
and means _ of 
straightening out 
the Russian debt 
situation prelimi- 
nary to the bank’s full functioning. The 
Government’s new tariff policy—of recipro- 
cal tariff agreements with individual na- 
tions—is being put into effect. 


© International 


J. D. Mooney 


Both of these lines of attack on the world 
trade deadlock meet with the emphatic ap- 
proval of James David Mooney, who can 
speak with no little authority on this sub- 
ject. Since 1923, Mr. Mooney has been 
President of the General Motors Export 
Company, and has been handling the for- 
eign enterprises of this corporation. 


Youthful in appearence—he could well 
pass for a good decade younger than his 
fifty years—only the slightest trace of gray 
is perceptible in his thick, curly, blond 
hair. Tall, slender, well-built, his physical 
energy and restlessness is evident, as he 
talks rapidly at his desk. 

His memory for names and faces is pro- 
verbial in the General Motors organization. 
Mr. Mooney is a constant traveler. He was 
in Europe in May, when he talked with 
Hitler; he is going back again soon. 

Sitting in his office twenty-four stories 
above Broadway, Mr. Mooney declared it 
a matter of plain horse sense, that better 
economic conditions, and a higher standard 
of living, can come only from an increased 
swapping of the surpluses on both sides of 
these international fences. He believed that 
other nations would take the same attitude 
and that it would be possible to make tariff 
bargains advantageous to all parties. 
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The idea of economic self-sufficiency was 
tossed aside impatiently. Mr. Mooney does 
not see how anybody could say with a 
straight face that the American people 
would be better off to-day if they shut off 
the rest of the world. 


American economic history as Mr. 
Mooney sees it is a story of surpluses of 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, copper, and oil, 
traded for coffee, rubber, tin, and bananas. 
In particular to-day, growers of grain and 
cotton and tobacco must have an export out- 
let for their surpluses in order to become 
prosperous. An increase in foreign trade 
will help manufacturers. first, by increasing 
sales of their own products abroad, .and, 
second, by making the farmers able to buy 
largely of those manufactures. 


The necessity of developing America’s 
foreign trade was emphasized in the cur- 
rent issue of The Guaranty Survey, pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Company: 


“Whether we like it or not, the fact re- 
mains that our economic structure has 
been developed and our productive capac- 
ity adjusted to a type of output that is 
dependent on foreign markets; and those 
markets depend absolutely on our willing- 
ness to accept foreign goods and services 
in exchange for our own. Our concern in 
international trade is not merely a matter 
of the refusal of other nations to purchase 
our goods if we are not willing to buy 
theirs; it is an impossibility for foreign 
countries to take our products unless we, by 
accepting imported commodities, provide 
foreigners with the means to pay.” 


Attention has been called recently in 
the financial press to the fact that world 
trade has been declining both in dollar 
value and physical volume since 1929, and 
is below the 1913 level. This country’s 
share of world trade decreased from 13.08 
per cent. in 1929 to 10.9 per cent. in 1932. 


i 
| 


Both exports and imports have been ei 
down steadily during these years. However 
there has been a steady rise in both impor 

: ; 4 
and export figures since the middle of 1933 


Improvement Noted 


While most indexes of industrial activ 
ity show the influence of the summe 
slump, several signs of improvement wer 
noted last week. Steel operations declinec 
but employment was reported at the pea! 
for the last four years. The United State 
Steel Corporation paid fifty cents ans 
earned $1.481 on its preferred stock fo 
the quarter, which was the most profitabl, 
since 1931. 


The corporation announced comin; 
expenditures for modernization. Th 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared th 
first preferred dividend since 1932. In 
creased earnings in recent months wer 
reported by Procter and Gamble, Penn 
sylvania Railroad, Westinghouse Electric 
United States Rubber, and Chrysler Mo 
tors. New financing in July was the high 
est for any month in the last three years 
Contrariwise, earnings of Consolidate: 
Gas of New York declined seriously an: 
Union Pacific earnings dropped. 


Weather conditions shared with acreag 
reduction responsibility for forecasts o 
the smallest cotton crop since 1896. Cotter 
and grain prices naturally moved up, whi! 
stocks in a dull market moved above th 
lows of the preceding week. 


Railroad car-loadings declined, and mam 
roads reported lower earnings. 

The first direct loan to industry unde 
the new law was made by the Federal Re 
serve System, amount $5,000, borrowe: 
not named. The Interstate Commerce: 
Commission upheld the railroad practis 
of making no charge for lighterage servic 
from New Jersey, thus making the entir 
Port of New York a single rate-unit. 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly average for 1923- 

1925, inclusive, steel ingot production in percentage of total plant capacity, total freight 

car-loadings, bank debits outside New York City, and automobile production. It covers 
the week ending July 28 
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POKEN 


How the Depression Affected 
Chicago Newspaper Circulations 


The depression, admittedly, did some 
good—it at least revealed where weak- 
ness existed and where strength exist- 
ed. Many a false claim fell under the 
merciless lash of necessity. Like a sea 
captain in a storm, the people barked 
out orders against which there was no 
appeal. Only what people had to have 
and a few forgivable luxuries were 
saved—everything else went. If people 
couldn’t do without what you had to 
sell—fine! But if they could get along 
without your product—you suffered. 


Here is how various Chicago news- 
papers fared during the depression 
period from 1929 to 1934: 


—The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
lost 26% of its circulation 


—The Sunday Herald and Exam- 
imer, 22.1% 


—rThe Daily Herald and Examiner, 
18.9% 


—The Evening American, 17.8% 


—The Chicago Daily Tribune, 
6.9% 


—THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
CIRCULATION FELL OFF ONLY 
3.8% .. . the least percentage 
of decrease sustained by any 
Chicago mewspaper .. . daily 
or Sunday. 


Authority: Publishers’ statements for six months’ periods ending March 31, 1929 and 1934 


We leave the deductions entirely to the 

intelligence of the advertising frater- 

nity. Study this chart and see for your- 

self which one of Chicago’s news- 

papers stands highest in the esteem 

of the people and which group of T . f CH i CA G 0 DAI LY a PWS 
readers, under the test, showed great- 

est stability and constancy. After all ? 

isn’t that ie sort of people you want a Chicagos A eee. cc” Vew 5, er 

for customers? 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW YORK..CHICAGO..PHILADELPHIA..DETROIT..SAN FRANCISCO 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


Unpaid bills “prolonging the depression” 
—Dishonest litigants make dishonest lawyers 
—A plan to give work to all—Sending teach- 
ers to promote peace—Politics and public 
confidence—Cleaning up movies at the source 


The Bill Collector’s Problem 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
And. here is another cure for our economic 
ills—a special court for the collection of small 
accounts. Many people are taking advantage 
of the times by pleading poverty when the bill 
collector appears, even tho they may be well 
able to meet their obligations. What is one to 
do about it? One can not sue a man for a ten- 
dollar account. 

It is a well-known fact that many businesses, 
especially the smaller ones, have been forced 
to close their doors merely because they can 
not collect these multitudinous small accounts. 
As a result such businesses fail to meet their 
obligations to the wholesale houses, who are 
thus forced by hundreds of such accounts into 
financial ruin. And so the country continues 
in the state of chaos which has characterized 
the past four years. 
Denver, Colorado. 


Newton H. PAsHLey. 


Income Tax and the Little Fellow 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
There are many injustices in the income tax 
law as it affects the little fellow. Is he 


never going to demand relief? 
New York City. D. S. NELson. 


Honest Clients: Honest Lawyers 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
From “Topics in Brief” (issue of July 21) it 
appears that a Kansas man’s advertisement for 
an honest lawyer causes the Thomaston (Ga.) 
Times to indulge a facetious remark anent the 
optimism of the advertiser. 

Having emerged from many years in the 
practise of law with a clear conscience, I feel 
constrained to comment further on the line of 
thought elicited by the remark. 

In the beginning I was advised by an old prac- 
titioner that about all an honest lawyer could 
hope to obtain by his labors was his self-respect. 
I am now ready to refute that statement. The 
modern social structure will not permit even a 
lawyer without money claim that status. 

Lawyers have only one commodity to sell. 
That is service. They must offer the character 
of service demanded by the market. 
Even the best salesman among them 
can not sell the public oranges when 
the demand is for gourds. The coun- 
try is not suffering nearly so much 
from dishonest lawyers as it is from 
dishonest clients. Litigants do not 
resort to courts and lawyers for jus- 
tice. They want to win regardless of 
both law and justice. Honest men 
could settle all differences without 
the aid of either court or lawyer. In 
all contested cases at least one side 
and many times both sides are wrong. 
In their own minds they know what 
is right and just. If they would let 
this knowledge be their guide it 
would lead them unerringly to that 
which is legal. 

Once a stranger asked a villager to 
direct him to the best lawyer in the 
town. The villager directed him to 
a certain lawyer with the remark, 
“He will sure see that you get jus- 
tice.” The stranger replied, “Justice, 
hell! That is just what I don’t 
want.” 

When litigants demand honesty 
and are willing to pay for it they will 
find as much, if not more, of that 
commodity among lawyers as in any 
other profession or calling. 

W. E. Lessine. 
Abilene, Texas. 
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Sharing Work 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Believing that all deserving people should 
share in the right to work, I believe that the 
next Congress should grant the President 
power: 

1. To shorten the work week throughout the 
nation from time to time, until all unemployed 
have joined in the opportunity to work. 

2. At his discretion, to lengthen the work 
week at such times as he deems advisable for 
the best interest of those employed. 

GLENN M. HostTerMAN. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Exchanging Teachers to Prevent War 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Narrow-mindedness, local prejudices, class 
hatred, bigotry, intense patriotism, etc., are 
good brooders for war. Had the North and 
South freely exchanged school teachers before 
the Civil War, probably that war would not 
have been fought. 

Now there exists plenty of feeling against 
England in this country. There may be plenty 
of feeling against us in England. Should we 
exchange a few thousand school teachers with 
England part of that feeling would disappear. 
Such an exchange might be of great advantage 
also in the cases of Russia, Japan and Latin- 


America. A. B. Gruss, M.D. 
Cripple Creek, Virginia. 


Public Confidence and the Retailer 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
If public confidence is impaired during the 
long, political campaign ahead, the retailer— 
always the goat in our economic scheme of 
things—will suffer. What then? 

Those who make reckless and destructive 
assertions will return to reason if the retailers 
of America protest now. 

The retailers have tried to play the game 
fair and square and without bellyaching. It 
is time we asked some of our more vocal fellow 
Americans to do likewise. 

F. A. Steverman, Jr. 
New York City. 


Why Pick on the Movies? 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Since very nearly all of the recent films are 


Wanted—More Brain and Less Muscle 


—Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


based on successful current novels and play 
that have passed muster with the reading an 
theater public, why blame the film producer} 
for transferring them to the screen? If the; 
have received no censure in their initial form 
why clamp a censorship upon their product 
as films? 

Be consistent and clean up the sources 0 
the material of the movies if clean picture: 
are to be demanded. | 

The argument may be that young people 
and children see the movies who would no 
read or see the salacious novels and plays now 
before the public. But that is no argument 
Clean novels and plays are as much needed a: 
clean movies. 


(Mrs.) Loutse H. DesyArpINs. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Teachers’ Dead-line 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
W.W.R.’s contention that because a State 
Teachers College has denied him a position 
as teacher owing to his age being fifty he 
should now be exempted from taxation, ap- 
pears logical until it is realized that this re- 
taliation for a wrong would naturally be at 
the expense of the remainder of the taxpayers. 
Rather it is for all of us to denounce as asinine 
the decision of those regents who ruled that 
teachers over the age of forty-five should not 
be employed. | 

The age limit in industry is stupid enough 
to impel action against it by all thinking 
citizens, but when the same rule is invoked, 
as he states, by a board of regents to bar 
teachers over forty-five, their action marks 
them as lacking the intellectual qualities which 
such a position demands. 

G. A. D. 


Hayward, California. 


To End Pistol-Toting 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The time must eventually come when pistol- 
toting will be legal evidence of intention toe 
assault with a dangerous weapon.” That. 
with legal licensing where necessary, will put 
teeth into prohibiting the present  indis. 
criminate carrying of guns by thugs. 
G. Re B: 

Sumner, Wash. 


North Dakota’s Talk of 
Secession 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest 
—Sir:—In your “political snarl in 
State nobody knows,” July 28 issue, 
there is inaccurate reporting in your 
statement that “as recently as 1932 
many North Dakotans, including re- 
sponsible public officials, newspaper 
editors, bankers, and business men 
talked openly of seceding from the 
Union,” etc. Legislative resolution 
was facetious gesture criticized by 
every daily newspaper in the State 
and condemned by all business men 
and important officials. The legisla- 
ture defeated it overwhelmingly. 
M. M. Opprc arp, 

Publisher, Grand Forks Herald. 

Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest 
—Sir:—In your July 28 issue it is 
stated that “Langer is the only Re- 
publican Governor elected in 1932 in 
a State carried by Roosevelt.” 

I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that Kansas elected a Republi- 
can Governor in 1932, Alfred M. 
Landon, altho Roosevelt received a 
majority of the votes for President. 

(Mrs.) J. L. Heserine. 
Wakarusa, Kansas. 


Washington, 


es ERE is no lack of confi- 
dence on the part of those 


| of the times.” 


+ retarded and who have asked for 
/ some act or utterance which would 


stop on his transcontinental trip, 


(of his New Deal. 


| primaries—for 
) held in three States last week— 
| have offered testimony to the same 


' tions 


New Deal, 


business men, farmers, and 


| With these words, spoken in his 
| address at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 


[that recovery has been seriously 


“restore confidence” to business. 


_ Huge and cordial crowds, turn- 
(ing out to acclaim him at every 


) bore testimony to his personal 
' popularity and to the popularity’ 
Nominating 


example, those 
Acme 


Noting these demonstra- 
of public approval, the 
President saw no reason to offer apologies 
for his policies in his speech at Green Bay. 


And he offered none. 


effect. 


The address was 


_aspirited defense of the New Deal’s accom- 


plishments, a ringing promise that the 


_ progress already made will be extended. 


No one expects, now that he is back in 
that he will hesitate to 
tackle the country’s 
problems, or sit back 
and rest on his lau- 
rels. As a matter of 
fact, even- before he 
reached the Capital 
he had reasserted his 
leadership and issued 
the order nationaliz- 
ing silver. 


Despite his satis- 
faction with his Ad- 
ministration’s achieve- 
ments, there was no 
sign in his Wisconsin 
speech of any feeling that he has done all 
he can. Ina year and five months, he said, 
the people “have received at least a partial 
answer to their demands for action, and 
neither the demand nor the action has 
reached the end of the road.” 


Wide World 
Chairman Fletcher 


But action, he declared, may be delayed 
by two types of individuals. “First, there 
is the man whose objectives are wholly right 
and wholly progressive, but who declines 
to cooperate . . . because he insists on his 
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President Roosevelt at Fort Peck, Montana, after he had 
spoken to a crowd of 10,000 at the Fort Peck Dam site 


own methods.” This was interpreted as a 
reference to Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho. The other type, the President added, 
“the individual who demands some mes- 
sage to the people of the United States that 
will restore what he calls ‘confidence.’ ” 


“Ancient Order” Gone 


Before he left on his trip, he said, he re- 
ceived letters from two of these men and 
to both he replied: “What would you like 
to have me say?” One thereupon asked the 
President to demand the abolishment of all 
government supervision over business. 


“My friends,” the President said, “the 
people of the United States will not restore 
that ancient order.” 


He had just seen, and been deeply moved 
by, conditions in the drought area. Yet, 
despite the drought, he declared, confidence 
is returning to the agricultural population, 
and to the greater part of the whole popu- 
lation. 


“Confidence,” he said, “is returning to 
the manufacturers, who, in overwhelming 
numbers, are comparing the black ink of 
to-day with the red ink of many years gone 
by; to the workers who have achieved under 
the National Recovery Administration 
rights for which they fought unsuccessfully 
for a generation; to the men and women 
whose willing hands found no work and who 
have been saved from starvation by govy- 
ernment relief; to the youngsters whose 
childhood has been saved to them by the 
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President Sees “Confidence Returning” 


[Importance of His Wisconsin Speech, With Its Spirtted Defense of the 


Is Quickly Recognized by the Nation’s Press 


abolition of child labor; to the 
fair and sincere bankers and 
financiers and business men, big 
and little, who now, for the first 
time, find the Government cooper- 
ating with them in new attempts to 
put the Golden Rule into the tem- 
ples of finance; to the home own- 
ers who have been saved from the 
stark threat of foreclosure and to 
the small investors and savers of 
the nation, who, for the first time, 
rightly believe that their savings 
are secure.” 


These, he went on, “are the ele- 
ments that make for confidence,” 
and he stated: “Those who would 
measure confidence in this coun- 
try in the future must look first to 
the average citizen.” 


One member of Congress, Rep- 
resentative Edward R. Burke of 
Nebraska, who ran against Goy. 
Charles W. Bryan for that State’s 
Democratic nomination to the Senate Tues- 
day, has said of the New Deal: “It seeks 
to cement our society, rich and poor, man- 
ual workers and brain workers, into a volun- 
tary brotherhood of freemen, standing to- 
gether, striving together, for the common 
good of all.” 


Of this, the President said: “Keep that 
vision before your 
eyes and in your 
hearts; it can and will 


be attained.” 


In the course of his 
address, he settled the 
long-standing ques- 
tion whether he would 
lend aid and comfort 
to Senator Robert M. 
La _ Follette’s cam- 
paign for reelection 
as head of Wiscon- 
sin’s new third party, 
the Progressives. The 
President thanked both Senator La Follette 
and A. G. Schmedeman, Wisconsin’s Demo- 
cratic Governor, for their cooperation. Thus 
he placed his indorsement on both men and 
brightened the prospects of a Democratic- 
Progressive agreement under which Demo- 
crats would support La Follette for the 
Senate while supported 
Schmedeman for the Governorship. “Does 
it mean the start of a third party—an 
amalgamation?” asked Henry P. Fletcher, 
Chairman of the Republican National 


Senator Borah 


Progressives 
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Committee, referring to this part of the 
address. A few days before the President 
delivered his speech, the Republicans of 
Oklahoma, meeting in convention at Okla- 
homa City, furnished striking evidence of 
his strength. By an overwhelming vote, 
they refused to condemn the essentials of 
the New Deal. contenting themselves with 
rebuking the Administration for wasting 


Saved From the Collapse 
—Battenfield in the Chicago Daily Times 


relief funds. Furthermore, ex-Senator 
W. B. Pine, Republican candidate for Goy- 
ernor, announced that, if elected, he would 
“cooperate fully” with the President. 


The Republicans of Illinois, however, 
meeting in conyention at Springfield on the 
day the President spoke in Green Bay, were 
less tender toward the Administration. They 
adopted platform planks opposing the NRA, 
the AAA and the Roosevelt labor policies. 


Fletcher’s Attack 


Addressing the Illinois convention in a 
speech opening the Republican campaign 
in the Mid-west, Chairman Fletcher de- 
clared that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act has proved “a tragic disappointment.” 
He condemned the Administration for fos- 
tering monopoly, adopting a “dishonest cur- 
rency,” extending bureaucracy, introducing 
“a system of State capitalism” and spend- 
ing money with “unprecedented profligacy.” 


On the same day, also, Senator Borah, 
speaking in Meridian, Idaho, criticized 
the Administration’s crop-reduction pro- 
gram. “I do not think my Government 
ought to join with the chinch-bugs, the 
boll-weevil, the locusts, the storms, and the 
droughts in making scarce the things for 
which millions are nightly praying,” he 
said. 


Considered as a victory for the Roose- 
velt Administration, the Democratic pri- 
maries in Missouri, West Virginia and Kan- 
sas last week were even more significant 
than the attitude of the Oklahoma Repub- 


licans. In Missouri, Senator Bennett C. 
Clark, a Democrat who on occasion has 
been a tart critic of the Administration, 
threw his entire strength behind a candidate 
for the Democratic Senatorial nomination, 
only to see him come trailing in third. The 
winner was County Judge Harry S. Truman, 
who in his campaign made the most of 
Senator Clark’s insurgency. 


In addition to its national implications, 
the primary had State-wide meaning as well. 
Judge Truman was supported by T. J. Pen- 
dergast, Democratic “boss” of Kansas City, 
who strengthened his hand through his 
candidate’s victory. Senator Roscoe C. 
Patterson, a forthright opponent of the New 
Deal, who was unopposed for the Repub- 
lican nomination, will run against Judge 
Truman on November 6. 


In West Virginia, the Democratic Sena- 
torial nomination went to a whole-hearted 
champion of the New Deal, Rush D. Holt, 
twenty-nine-year-old member of the State 
Legislature. The runner-up was Clement 
L. Shaver, former Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. The recent 
anti-New Deal speeches of John W. Davis, 
whose Presidential campaign he managed 
in 1924, apparently did Mr. Shaver no good. 


Senator Henry D. Hatfield, another critic 
of the Administration, won renomination 
from the Republican party without diffi- 
culty and will oppose Mr. Holt in Novem- 
ber. If Mr. Holt wins, he will be below the 
Constitutional age limit when the next Con- 
gress convenes. The Senate, however, once 
seated Henry Clay in similar circumstances. 


Finally, in Kansas, Omar B. Ketchum, 
who plans to make the success of the Na- 
tional Administration’s program his chief 
election issue, won the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor. Mr. Ketchum, who be- 
came Mayor of Topeka in 1931, was a 
linotype operator until four years ago. 


He will run against Gov. Alf M. 
Landon, one of the few Republican Govy- 
ernors elected in the Roosevelt landslide 
of 1932. In the Republican primary, Mr. 
Landon had no trouble winning the nomina- 
tion from Dr. John R. Brinkley, so-called 
“goat-gland specialist,” despite the heavy 
vote the latter piled up in previous cam- 
paigns for the Governorship. 


These political situations, together with 
the drought, silver developments, and the 
President’s Green Bay speech, dominated 
the national scene last week. Tho _pre- 
viously first-page news, Gov. Floyd B. 
Olson’s use of the National Guard to estab- 
lish martial law in strike-ridden Minne- 
apolis, and Goy. O. K. Allen’s use of it 
to occupy the office of the Registrar of 
Voters in New Orleans attracted little 
notice. In Minneapolis, a Federal court 
denied an employers’ petition for an in- 
junction to prevent employment of the 
Guard for functions it is now performing. 


Newspaper editors were quick to see the 
importance of the President’s Green Bay 
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speech, tho they disagreed on its impll 
tions. Some thought it signified a swing} 
the Left; others that the President st 
stood a little to the Left of Center, contet 
plating no drastic changes but insistia 
upon orderly social progress. None — 
them, however, believed that the Preside: 
had swung toward the Right, as some hz 
expected him to do. 


“If anything,’ said the Springfie> 
(Mass.) Republican, “the President seeme 
to move a bit toward the Left.” 


But the Boston Transcript said: “Thos 
whose apprehensions had been aroused 
the possibility of a sharp Administratiy 
veer to the Left will find nothing in the ae 
dress to cause them concern... . T 
President . . . is standing pat.” 


Press Comment 


The Philadelphia Record, which usuall 
supports the New Deal, declared: “Th 
President is right. Confidence is re 
turning. But it is a confidence that we an 
headed toward a prosperity for all, instea: 
of another false prosperity for a few.” 


In New York, the papers differed widely 
The Journal of Commerce thought that th 
President’s remarks “reflect a ight Heatif™e 
ness which the gravity of the existing situa 
tion does not warrant.” 


The Herald Tribune, stanchly Republi 
can, believed the speech “indicated tha 
Mr. Roosevelt is still living in his happy 
world of poetry, politics, and high purpose 
where all problems are solved by the simp! 
announcement that they are non-existent 
and in that sense it was rather less thay 
reassuring.” 


The Times, on the other hand, usuall 
supports Democratic policies and it drew : 
different conclusion. “In the main,” i 
said, “there can be no doubt that he wa 
aiming to remove fear and stimulate hope 
His own undimmed faith and hopefulnes 
are themselves a needed and welcome en 
couragement to the American people.” 


Ripping 


—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily Neu 


and containing 
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Drought Cuts Grain Crops to Thirty-Year Low 


No Danger of Food Shortage, Says Secretary Wallace, as Government Maps W ar on Pro fiteering 


Twenty-Four States, With Population of 27,000,000, Affected by Dry Spell 


% VER before in history has there 
been so little rain over so wide a 
territory throughout the growing 


season,” officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture declared Sunday. The drought- 


scorched Northwest, Mid-west and South- 


west had suspected as much. 


Rains fell in parts of the drought area 
last week, but the situation nevertheless 
remains graye, as a statement by the Agri- 
culture Department’s Crop Reporting 
Board indicated. 


“The crops of corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, flaxseed and buckwheat are each ex- 
pected to be the smallest in thirty years or 
more,” it said. “Combining the estimates 
of thirty-two principal crops, present indi- 
cations are that yields per acre will average 
nearly 19 per cent. less than they were last 
year and about 22 per cent. below the aver- 


age of yields during the last thirteen years.” 


Just how bad the situation actually has 
been was brought home to unsuspecting 
Easterners by motion-picture newsreels 
from the parched area showing stunted 
corn-stalks that crumbled into dust when 
touched, shockingly emaciated cattle with 
almost every bone protruding, and ponds 
and rivers, typical of thousands, utterly 
dried up. Supporting this evidence were 
less graphic, but nonetheless revealing, 
figures from Lawrence Westbrook, assistant 
to Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 


ministrator. 


Extent of Desolation 

“The drought area is extending every 
day,” Mr. Westbrook told President Roose- 
velt as the latter made his way eastward 
through the Northwest. His figures showed 
that twenty - four 
States, comprising 69 
per cent. of the area 
of the United States 
21; 
000,000 persons, had 
been affected by the 
drought. The great- 
est desolation centers 
in Montana, North 
and South Dakota, 
and Wyoming, but 
States to the south are 
in almost as critical a 
condition. Mr. West- 
brook estimated the 
total loss caused by 
the drought at 
$5,000,000,000. 

Mr. Westbrook de- 
scribed in detail the 
plans going forward 
to provide immediate 
relief to between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 fam- 
ilies which have al- 


In some sections, the drought-ridden farmer is faced with 
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There’s Better Farming for You 


—Pease in the Newark Evening News 


ready been ruined by the devastation and to 
rehabilitate a large percentage of those 
who have no prospect of making a living 
out of their land in the future. He empha- 
sized that much of this land never was good 
for farming and that thousands would have 
to abandon their homes and seek a liveli- 
hood elsewhere if they were to have any 
future at all. 


The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration has already spent $35,000,000 of the 
$275,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
and, according to Mr. Westbrook, it is try- 
ing hard to hold down expenditures pend- 
ing the greater needs of the coming winter. 
Many farmers will have no cash income 
until crops are marketed next June and they 
and their families must be maintained until 
then. Congress appropriated $525,000,000 
for agricultural relief. In addition to the 
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crops for several years to come 


the prospect of subnormal 


money set aside for the FERA, $100,000,000 
was granted to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for emergency loans to farmers, 
$100,000,000 went to the AAA for the pur- 
chase of cattle being processed by the 
FERA, and $50,000,000 was assigned for 
the establishment of more CCC camps in 
the drought area. 


However, government officials point out 
that there is no danger of a food short- 
age. According to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace, “Next year, because 
of drought, there won’t be the customary 
supply of sirloin steaks and pork chops, 
but there will be plenty of food to keep 
everyone in the best of health.” 


The drought confronts the Government 
with two problems, that of preventing 
profiteering in food products, the prices of 
which are bound to rise, and that of modi- 
fying its crop-reduction program. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
apparently plans to control production, but 
not to restrict it to the present extent. 


The drought has removed the danger of 
overproduction this year, but there is dan- 
ger that farmers will plant too heavily next 
year, Secretary Wallace warned. “And if 
we do we'll all go to smash together,” he 
told farmers in New Jersey last Saturday. 


In the long run, he indicated, the country 
must find foreign markets for its farm prod- 
ucts, and this means that it must lower its 
own tariffs. “The thing for you to do, 
whether you are an Old Dealer or a New 
Dealer, is to get the tariffs slashed in half,” 
he declared. 


On July 1, the government estimate of 
the corn crop for this year, normally 2,516,- 
000,000 bushels an- 
nually, was 2,113,- 
000,000 bushels. The 
effects of the drought 
in the corn belt have 
been so severe that 
this estimate has been 
cut to 1,600,000,000. 
The bulk of the corn 
produced this year 
will be east of the 
Mississippi River, in 
Northern Iowa and 
Northern Illinois. 
Corn at prohibitive 
prices is expected 
from parts of Ohio, 
southern Minnesota, 
northeastern Ne- 
braska, and a few 
counties in southern 
Missouri. 

Federal Reserve 
Bank figures throw 
(Continued on 
page 38) 
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Green’s Unemployment Figures Attacked 


United States Chamber of Commerce Calls Them Too High By 
3,000,000—Aluminum Workers Strike, Steel Walkout Averted 


Lister and the unemployed continue to 
figure prominently in news of the day. 
Hitting at the figures for unemployed as 
released by the American Federation of 
Labor, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States last 
week placed the num- 
ber at 3,000,000 less 
than the 10,300,000 
recently reported by 
the A. F. of L. 


In answer to the 
charge of William 
Green, President of 
the A. F. of L., that 
industry was not em- 
ploying as many as 
it should and to the 
unemployment  fig- 
ures of his organiza- 
tion, the Chamber magazine placed the 
jobless at under 7,000,000. “If all the 
reliable data to be had are gathered,” it 
said, “and if there is care to err upward 
rather than downward, there is reached for 
July an estimate under 7,000,000 for per- 
sons in unemployment for all reasons.” 


Judge Walter P. 
Stacy 


Last week also, plants of the Aluminum 
Company of America shut down in four 
States, when union men demanded no 
immediate wage-cuts and recognition of 
the union. 


Delayed since July 24, the strike has the 
sanction of the American Federation of 
Labor, and pickets quietly took up their 
places as a skeleton crew, permitted by the 
Aluminum Workers Council, went on duty 
to care for equipment. 


Answering the strikers’ demands, Roy 
A. Hunt, President of the Aluminum Com- 
pany, said: “News that the American 
Federation of Labor has called a strike in 
some of the works of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America came to us without ad- 
vance notification on the part of the A. F. 
of L. that this action was to be taken. I 
regret to learn of it. 


“On August 3 we gave union representa- 
tives a definite answer to their request for 
a ‘closed shop’ and all the other standard 
union practises that go with it. ... The 
strike will not change the company’s atti- 
tude toward a ‘closed shop’ or the other 
demands.” 


In a letter to Fred A. Wetmore, secretary 
of the Aluminum Workers Council, the 
company agreed to meet “with any of its 
employees or representatives of any of its 
employees for the purpose of discussing 
wages, hours and working conditions.” 


As the Aluminum walkout was an- 
nounced, the National Steel Labor Rela- 
tions Board won its first victory in peace- 
fully settling a probable strike. Through 
the Board the Republic Steel Corporation 


has renewed its agreement with the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers. The Corporation announced its 
opposition to the agreement on July 10, 
and on July 25 the Board was notified by 
the company’s attorneys that the agreement 
would not be considered under any circum- 
stances. As the agreement expired on July 
30, the management refused negotiations 
with a union under “radical leadership.” 


But a contract, in form of a letter, de- 
clared valid and binding by Judge Walter 
P. Stacy, Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Justice of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, continues the wage-scale known as 
the Pittsburgh Amalgamated scale. With 
this victory to its credit the Board will 
begin public hearings on grievances of steel 
workers in Pittsburgh. 


Nazi Bishop Again Defied 


Asiottier crisis in the struggle to Nazify the 
German Protestant Church was reached on 
Sunday when a fiery manifesto was read 
from many German pulpits defying the 
authority of the Nazi Reichbishop, Ludwig 
Mueller. Obedience to his church régime, 
declared the manifesto, “means disobedi- 
ence to God.” This defiance was in reply 
to the action of the National Synod, which 
last week adopted a series of measures en- 
trenching Bishop Mueller still more firmly 
as dictator of the Evangelical Church. All 
pastors were directed to take oaths of 
loyalty to Chancellor Hitler and to promise 
complete obedience to Doctor Mueller. 


The protesting manifesto, which accord- 
ing to the correspondents means a fight to 
the finish in this church controversy which 
reached a somewhat similar crisis last 
winter, said in part: 


“The Reich’s church government disre- 
gards the simplest principles of law and 
justice. 


“It places preaching the gospel under 
the arbitrary will of fallible persons. It is 
bereft of the brotherly love enjoined by 
holy writ.” 


Augustus Thomas Dies 


A ceretie Thomas, dean of American 
playwrights, died Sunday at his home near 
Nyack, New York, of a heart attack at the 
age of seventy-seven. 

His first stage venture was a one-act 
play, “Editha’s Burglar,” in collaboration 
with Edgar Smith. The sentimental and 
romantic “Alabama” established him and 
was followed by “Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville,” “Arizona,” “In Mizzoura,” and “The 
Witching Hour,” among others. His 
fiftieth and last play, “Still Waters,” was 
an attack on prohibition 
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Ford Exposition at Chicago 


newcomer to “A Century of Progress” 
at Chicago, the Ford Exposition, extending 
eleven acres along the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, is a miniature “World’s Fair” of trans- 
portation in itself. 

In the center of the 900-foot exposition 
building is the Rotunda, designed as a 
truncated gear, housing a globe twenty 
feet in diameter, which displays the world- 
wide operations of the Ford enterprises. 
Here, too, is shown the “drama of trans- 
portation,” a collection of sixty-seven 
vehicles from the ancient chariot of Egypt 
to the most modern motor-car. On the 
wall of the Rotunda is a photo-mural, de- 
signed by Walter D. Teague, representing 
a trip through a modern automobile plant. 

In the reproduction of the Bagley Avenue 
workshop of Henry Ford, which is in the 
Century Room, are the first Ford car and 
the original tools of the seventy-one-year- 
old manufacturer. : 

The Industrial Hall contains the latest 
inventions of the engineer which aid in the 
efficient and accurate manufacture of the 
motor-car. The Industrial Barn, an exhibit 
in the Hall, the original barn built in 1863 
on the farm of Henry Ford’s father, was 
brought to the exposition piece by piece 
and set up to display the machinery used 
in processing the farmer’s crops for in- 
dustrial uses. 

In the foreground of the Ford Building 
are the gardens, the amphitheater, and the 
orchestra shell where the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra plays daily. Surround- 
ing the gardens are the “Roads of the 
World,” a 2,000-foot oval built in sections, 
representing twenty-one historic highways. 


Record Deep-Sea Descent 


‘A coonpanied by Otis Barton, Dr. William 
Beebe, deep-sea explorer, last week made 
a record descent of 2,510 feet below the 
surface of the sea in his bathysphere off 
Nonesuch Island in the Bermudas. Two 
successful descents were made before a 
cold current forced the explorers to re- 


turn to the surface after breaking the old © 


record of 2,200 feet set by: them in 1932. 
During their latest descent they remained 
below for three hours and nineteen minutes. 


Invented by Mr. Barton, the bright blue 
bathysphere is a 5,500-pound oval device 
equipped with three fused-quartz windows 
five inches in diameter and four inches 
thick. 


Rescue Party Reaches Byrd 


Pishing its way across the darkened Ross 
Sea ice-barrier, a tractor party, after two 
failures, succeeded Sunday in reaching 
Admiral Byrd in his isolated camp 123 
miles south of Little America. 

Isolated since March 28, when he began 
his study of weather phenomena, Byrd had 
suffered from the intense cold and the 


fumes of his kerosene stove, and was weak 
from illness. 
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What the Nationalization of Silver Means 


Tho the Government’s Decree Can Have Little Effect Upon the Average Citizen, and Applies 
Only to Stores of Silver in Bulk, It Stirred the Markets of the World 


N itself, the Government’s decree na- 
tionalizing silver bullion can have little 
effect upon the average citizen. The 

order, of course, does not apply to house- 
hold silver, silver-fillings in teeth, silver 
coins, silver watches or silver made up into 
ornaments or commercial articles. It applies 
only to those stores of silver in bulk, which 
may amount to some 150,000,000 ounces. 


All such silver must be turned in to the 
Government within ninety days of the Ex- 
ecutive Order issued last week. For this 
silver the Government will pay a net price 
amounting to 50.01 cents an ounce. The 
Government will continue to kuy newly- 
mined silver at the 6444-cent rate, as before. 


The nationalization order stirred the mar- 
kets of the world. American stocks went up, 
tho the market sagged later and government 
securities weakened. Silver prices mounted 
in Shanghai, Hongkong, Bombay, London. 
Silver stocks advanced on the exchanges in 
San Francisco and Salt Lake City. Mem- 
bers of the Silver Bloc hailed the order as 
the beginning of a new epoch, while con- 
servative Republicans made fun of it as a 
new rabbit out of the Presidential hat. To 
thoughtful observers the nationalization de- 
cree seemed significant as a sign that the 
Government may be contemplating a policy 
of currency inflation. Abroad, heavy sell- 
ing of the dollar was partly due to a belief 
that the gold value of the dollar was soon 
to be decreased again. On the other hand, 
it has been suggested that this may mean 
that the Government’s future currency- 
tinkering may be confined to silver. 


Why was this step taken at this particu- 
lar time? For one thing, it appeared as a 
dramatic gesture signalizing the President’s 
return to Washington, after his long vaca- 


Wide Worid 
Drilling for silver in a Nevada mine 


Keystone 


What $5,000,000 worth of silver looks like—The minimum estimated accumulated stocks 

of silver in this country total 150,000,000 ounces, approximately fourteen times greater 

than that shown above; the maximum estimate of 250,000,000 ounces would make a pile 
approximately twenty-four times greater 


tion. It was also timed to give a fillip to 
speculative activity after weeks of extreme 
market dulness. Furthermore, the Mon- 
day after the announcement, Senator Elmer 
Thomas, of Oklahoma, leading Silverite, 
made a speech during Farm Week at the 
“World’s Fair” in Chicago. Advance copies 
of this speech had been sent broadcast 
throughout the country. Mr. Roosevelt 
and his advisers must have known that the 
Senator would call for further inflation. 
The Senator declared that the farmers of 
the country want gold raised in value from 
$35 an ounce to the maximum—$41.34— 
possible under the existing law. At any 
rate, the President has met Senator 
Thomas’s call for a dilution of the present 
excessive value of gold by “a much wider 
use of silver as part of the metallic base.” 


Senator Thomas’s View 


It will be remembered that the existing 
law calls for the eventual backing of United 
States currency by both gold and silver, in 
the proportion of 75 per cent. gold and 25 
per cent. silver. Since the existing gold 
backing of our currency is nearly $8,000,- 
000,000, this would call for the acquisition 
of more than $2,000,000,000 worth of silver. 
Whether it would be possible to extract 
such a sum from the silver hoards of the 
Orient, it is hard to say. But even the small 
step now taken will help the farmers pay 
off their debts, according to Senator 
Thomas. “Silver is now primary money,” 
he declared, and the acquisition of the 
country’s supply of silver bullion “has the 
same effect on money as if we had dis- 
covered a new mountain of gold.” The 
Senator considers it “the biggest thing that 
has been done thus far in our monetary 
program.” But to such an expert as 


Alexis Tatischef, statistician of the New 
York Commodity Exchange, it seems evi- 
dent from this rather limited action that 
“the President does not wish a definite 
silver program.” 


From a market standpoint the nationali- 
zation proclamation was compelled by the 
recent rise-in silver quotations which have 
been forcing the price up to within a very 
small fraction of the 50 cents an ounce the 
Treasury may legally pay in the open mar- 
ket. A market price above the Treasury 
price would of course nullify the Govern- 
ment’s silver-buying program. So recourse 
was had to the provision of the law allow- 
ing the Government to take over all silver 
stocks at a fair value in consideration of 
the prevailing market price. 


The day after the nationalization order 
was issued, the Treasury announced that 
it was now issuing silver certificates against 
its 62,000,000 ounces of free silver (silver 
not held for redemption purposes) and 
added: “These silver certificates are being 
issued on a basis of $1.29 an ounce, because 
that is required by law for all silver cer- 
tificates.” The silver being nationalized, 
it went on, will also form the basis of the 
issuance of silver certificates on the basis 
of $1.29 an ounce, tho “for the present the 
Treasury will issue against this silver an 
aggregate face amount of certificates equal 
to its cost.” 

This decision, said the New York Times, 
“means that the Government will be issuing 
paper money only in part secured by real 
value. ... The Government will 
$1.29 of paper currency for silver for which 
it has paid in some instances 644% cents, in 
some instances 50 cents and in some in- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The sad story of a 


$3,000 a Month Roeet 
; , seven-year-0 gir. 
Hardly Enough who couldn’t make 


ends meet on an allowance of $3,000 a 
month was told recently in Surrogates’ 
Court in New York City. 

Lucy Cotton Thomas, daughter of the late 
Edward Russell Thomas, applied through 
her mother, Mrs. Lucy Cotton Thomas Ma- 
graw, for a monthly allowance of $5,000. 


Lucy, the court records showed, had a 
gross estate of $2,402,368 which was re- 
duced to $1,869,244 through losses from 
the sale of securities and disbursements. 


Among the monthly charges listed by 
Mrs. Magraw for her daughter’s upkeep 
are sundries and rent at the hotel where 
she is living, amounting to $1,500, an in- 
crease of $700 over the last allowance. 
Other items include groceries, $283; den- 
tist, $10; maid, $30; Lido Country Club, 
$250; toys, $71; telephone, $37, and $24 
for massages. 


Newspapers in the drought area please 


don’t copy. 
ee ee 


Do You Speak The French speak 
“American”? French, the English 


speak English, and the 
Germans speak German. Does America 
have a language of her own? Twenty 
years ago such a suggestion would have 
been howled out of any drawing-room, but 
The Macmillan Company has published a 
book which is a strong argument in favor 
of the existence of an “American” tongue. 
It is called ‘A Thesaurus of Slang.” 


A veritable storehouse of colloquialisms, 
the volume contains slang words and ex- 
pressions used daily in every walk of life 
from newspaper offices to lumber mills. 
The 120 pages of “patois” are a revelation. 
A dope-addict, we learn, is “a junkie”; a 
jewel thief is “an ice man”; to trifle is “to 
phutz around”; a prison sentence of over 
twenty years, but not life is “a telephone 
number bit.” There are others even more 
intricate and mystifying. 

One can not help speculating on the pos- 
sibility of some archeologist in some distant 
era poring laboriously over a scrap of paper 
bearing the legend, “A button from the 
bandbox nabbed a digger and sent him to 
the mill,” and finally emerging trium- 
phantly from his laboratory to thrill an 
anxious world with the translation, “A 
policeman from the county jail sent a pick- 
pocket to prison.” 


“Ted? Joslin 


was Secretary to 


Why Not a Code 
For the President? ; 
President Hoover 


from 1931 to 1933. In the current issue of 
Redbook Magazine, he begins a series of 
articles dealing with those dark days when 
Great Britain suspended gold payments and 
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Bonus Marchers were driven from the 
capital. 
No President ever came closer than 


Mr. Hoover to the personification of indus- 


try. He began his day at six in the morn- 
ing. At seven, he entered his session with 
the “medicine-ball cabinet.” Eight-thirty 


saw him at his desk, and then his day began 
in earnest. Rare was the morning when he 
did not have an address or a message to 
write, or correspondence that demanded im- 
mediate attention. 

Having disposed of his speech or letters, 
usually both, he spent the remainder of 
the day—until seven o’clock—interviewing 
Cabinet members, politicians, social leaders, 
etc. And then, of course, there were the 
photographers for whom Mr. Hoover had 
to “look pleasant” no matter how care-worn 
he felt. Dinner was served at eight o’clock 
and from the time it ended to the early 
hours of the morning, the President con- 
ferred (conversed is not the word) with 
those who were brought to the White House. 


An entertainment presented by The Na- 
tional Press Club, which Mr. Hoover at- 
tended, gave the President his only “night 
out” in the two years during which Joslin 
served him. 


What about an NRA code governing 
Presidential hours? 
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Hysteria in Ranks lf their plans 
Of the Silver Shirts have been cor- 
rectly reported, 


the San Diego Silver Shirts, a reputedly 
Fascist organization, must feel like the man 
in the story who took his harp to a party 
and then wasn’t asked to play. 


Appearing before a Congressional com- 
mittee last week, Corporal Edward T. Grey, 
of the United States Marines, who has been 
investigating Silver Shirt activities in San 
Diego, described a plot to capture that com- 
munity’s city hall. The Communists were 
to stage a demonstration in San Diego last 
May, he said, adding: 

“The Silver Shirts were ready, too. The 
200 armed, trained Silver Shirts had orders 
to converge on the city from the outskirts. 
They counted on the Communists going in 
before them and taking the city by storm. 
Then, in the confusion, the Silver Shirts 
were to overthrow the Communists, their 
avowed enemies.” 


The plan blew up, he said, when the 
Communist demonstration failed to ma- 
terialize. This, if the Corporal has his 
facts straight, certainly must have spoiled 
the Silver Shirts’ fun. It is a question, 
tho, whether any organization which seri- 
ously believes that Communists could or 
would try to capture a large American city 
under present conditions deserves much 
fun. It doesn’t deserve much respect, at 
any rate. 
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It is noteworthy 
that attacks on 


Critics Keep Their 
Hands Off the CCC 


matter how sweeping, rarely or never ex- 
tend to the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Yet no other New Deal agency was more 
skeptically received when first proposed. 
“Even many of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends had 
tolerantly explained the suggestion as one 
of his ‘brainstorms,’ ” says Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, the President’s biographer. 


It has proved to be anything but a 
“brainstorm.” The Corps was organized 
in April, 1933, when the first men were en- 
rolled and the first camp was established, 
outside Luray, Virginia. At the end of last 
week, the strength of the Corps had risen 
to 360,000 and the number of camps to 
1,643. No one disputes the value of the 
work the CCC has done in trail-building, 
fire-, flood-, and pest-prevention, and so 
on. Nor is it denied that hundreds of 
thousands of young men are being morally 
and physically benefited by their healthy 
life in the open. However, the indirect 
value of the Corps as a relief agency may 
not be generally appreciated. 


The interesting fact is that nearly all of 
the members send nearly all of their pay 
to their families. Corps officials estimate 
that 315,000 families receive from $22 to 
$25 a month from CCC workers, whose 
basic pay is $30 a month. This not only 
speaks volumes for the character of the 
young men enrolled; it shows that the Corps 
is keeping many thousands of families 
from humiliation and want. 


* * * * 


Dancing Indicates Twenty-five 
hundred per- 


Trend of the Times 
sons stormed 


the Lewisohn Stadium in New York City 
one night last week to attend the Fokine 
ballet. Last week, also, the Dancing Mas- 
ters of America, Inc., holding their annual 
convention in that city, reported a vastly 
increased demand among their pupils for 
classes in ballet-dancing. \ 


Are we, then, in the midst of a Move- 
ment? The dancing-masters seem to think 
so. Ballet-dancing, they declare, is dis- 
placing tap-dancing in public favor. Why 
this is so they do not say, probably be- 
cause they do not know. Maybe it is an- 
other sign of changed times. Just as tap- 
dancing seemed to suit the flippant, fast- 
paced “twenties, so ballet-dancing may be 
better adapted to the more thoughtful, 
leisurely ‘thirties. Or, perhaps, that ex- 
planation is too cosmic. Perhaps dance- 
lovers simply have tired of tap steps and 
have turned to something as dissimilar as 
possible. At any rate, all amateur trend- 
analyzers will enjoy studying this situation 
and advancing explanations of their own, 
unless, of course, they are too busy learning 
ballet-dances to bother. 


the New Deal, no — 
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At the Observation Post 


America Faces a Test of Democracy and Administration Is Meeting It by Building Vast 
“Synthetic Frontier’ to Which City Dwellers Can Emigrate as Did Early Pioneers 


O an Englishman, 
| Divers anony- 

mous, was once at- 
tributed the observation 
that America was not a 
country, it was a picnic. 
Matthew Arnold put the 
same thought in other 
words when he said “the 
test of your democracy 
will come with the ex- 


haustion of your public 
lands.” 


Both had in mind the 
enormous influence of the 
frontier on the American 
psyche. The idea is not an 
unfamiliar one. It has been 
developed by historians 
for a generation or more. 
But not until the great 
depression laid its paralyz- 
ing paw on the country did it begin to sink 
into the popular consciousness. Now we 
can all realize what a picnic it was that our 
forefathers enjoyed while yet the Western 
horizon beckoned them with its offer of free 
farms and unscratched resources. Then, 
when hard times’ came a-knockin’ at the 
door, one always had an alternative to ad- 
mitting the visitor and sitting it out with 
him. One could pull up stakes and move 
away to the great open spaces, there to 
make a new start under adventurous aus- 
pices. 


Wide World 


Many may object to the suggestion that 
pioneering is, or ever was, a picnic. Its 
hardships are proverbial. And yet picnics 
are not all fun either. Picnickers fall into 
brooks, get stuck in mud-holes, run into 
hornets’ nests, sit down in patches of poison 
ivy, often ruin their clothes and their dis- 
positions. However, the important point is 
this, that pioneering, like picnicking, stim- 
ulates the imagination, releases the spirit, 
promises freedom. To picnic is to play the 
pioneer. To pioneer is to picnic in earnest. 


The Old Frontier 


So, while the natural frontier lasted, 
which was approximately three centuries, 
and especially whenever the established 
economic order in the older communities 
failed to function properly, our forebears, 
either in person or vicariously, hit the sun- 
set trail. This relieved the pressure. Many 
went who wished they had stayed at home. 
Many died on the way or plowed them- 
selves under their tough homestead acres. 
But their saga of sufferings was drowned in 
the tall tales of success that floated back 
—success in a virgin land of limitless ex- 
tent and possibilities where not employers 
nor banks nor vested interests ruled, but 
self-reliance was king. Few there were in 
those days who didn’t at least dream of the 
independence associated with pioneer life, 
and, so dreaming, defy the boss or the fates 


An outpost of the new 


“synthetic frontier” 
the Norris Dam in the Tennessee Valley 


to class them as underlings. The democ- 
racy of America was real; our parents and 
grandparents felt it, thanks to the oppor- 
tunities at the frontier. And by the same 
token they felt little inclination, even in 
the darkest moments, to question the coun- 
try’s institutions or revile its economic 
system. 


Frontier Vanished 


But the natural frontier vanished before 
the War. From coast to coast the country 
was at last settled and fenced off. No more 


: work in progress on 


reviewed on his trip across 
the continent. The scope 
of the program is colossal 
as befits the problem it is 
designed to solve and as 
the enumeration of the 
various projects shows— 
the two dams on the Co- 
lumbia River, the Fort 
Peck Dam on the upper 
Missouri, the Milk River 
irrigation system, Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado, and 
the Tennessee Valley 
development. 


In each case it is con- 
fidently expected that the 
control of water in vast 
quantities will open up 
great river-basins to com- 
paratively intensive settle- 
ment, not of the old hap- 
hazard sort from which much of the West 
is now suffering, but properly integrated 
to guarantee economic security and a high 
level of subsistence. 


The Tennessee Valley is to serve as the 
laboratory for the creation of the new 
frontier. 


The immediate duty of the TVA is the 
development of cheap power at Muscle 
Shoals and its transmission to towns or 
farm cooperative groups. Then come re- 
ait if, teelemation, resettlement. 


farms for the asking, no more ellen Agee ove | Bed aes Vice-Presi- 
nt of the Regio a 


of the old type. A young man, followi 
Horace Greeley’s advice, found in the Ve 
what he had left in the East—well- eflab- HE 
lished communities, long-preempted aéres 
and no particular welcome to enter Nic 

wage-earning fraternity. ‘ 


The full shock of the transition was un- 
doubtedly postponed by the War, which 
engaged the services and diverted the atten- 
tion of the millions who normally would 
have been the first to feel it. It was further 
postponed by the era of speculative expan- 
sion which came to such a painful close in 
1929. Only lately has it registered in force. 


It has been estimated by various writers 
that our schools and colleges have been 
pouring forth a million youngsters a year 
who, since the birth of the depression, have 
found no employment at all, or jobs of a 
kind that led nowhere and justified neither 
their training nor talents. Very serious, in- 
deed, has become the absence of the safety- 
valve provided by the old frontier. “How 
long,” Frank H. Simonds has asked, “be- 
fore they (these youngsters) will be ready 
to listen to a Mussolini, or a Hitler?” The 
test, of which Matthew Arnold spoke, ap- 
pears close at hand. 


To meet it the Administration has been 
building a synthetic frontier. This is the 
basic significance of the great public proj- 
ects, several of which President Reosevelt 


\ sufacturi gf and Sty 


mningwAssociation 
of America: cee ae i8\the final 


CERES 2 as fee e in the gre eat East- 
aheele Ai room. 
This means ci in to ecently small 


sizes, which means decentralizing the man- 
which “means the 
Spraad. 6f cheap electricity; Each step is 
provided™ Rat fend Valley.” 


More Inland Navigation 

Here, then, is the pattern for the other 
projects, to be followed with variations of 
emphasis, of course. Inland navigation, 
for instance, is one of the objects of the 
construction going forward on the Columbia 
and Missouri Rivers. Irrigation will be a 
primary by-product of the great reservoir 
to be impounded above Boulder Dam. But 
as in the case of the Tennessee Valley, re- 
settlement is the final goal, fresh provision 
of the elbow-room which hitherto has con- 
ditioned American history. 


Will the experiment work? Walter B. 
Pitkin, long a student of the attitude of 
young Aimerica, thinks it will. Instead of a 
Fascist march or a Nazi upheaval he has 
predicted an exodus in the pioneering tradi- 
tion into the regions now being so carefully 
prepared. Taken together they should 


hold, he has estimated, a population of 
23,000,000. Consider the scale of the thing! 
W. M. H. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Hata W. Smith directs the Federal Work 
Relief Administration in the field of educa- 


tion. Her twofold 
job is to supervise the 
emergency employ- 


ment of teachers, and 
to help provide educa- 
tional facilities for 
those workers who 
need further general 
instruction or vyoca- 
tional training so that 
they may better sup- 
port themselves. Born in New York City, 
she was graduated from Bryn Mawr in 1910, 
was later dean of that college, and for eight 
years headed the Bryn Mawr summer 
school for women in industry. 

Miss Smith is tall, rangy, blonde, wears 
no make-up and dresses in simple attire. 
Her strong features give her a quiet air of 
confidence. 
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© International 


D.-. V. M. Slipher asked his spectrograph 
the other day whether there could be life on 
the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn, and re- 
ceived an unequivocal 
answer in the nega- 
tive. As director of 
the Lowell Observa- 
tory at Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, he is probably 
the world’s foremost 
authority on plane- 
tary conditions. He 
received his training in this exacting work 
junder Percival Lowell, founder of the ob- 
servatory and proponent of the theory that 
the “canals” of Mars are of artificial origin. 
Dr. Slipher’s recent work has done much to 
throw doubt on that idea. He was born at 
Mulberry, Indiana, fifty-nine years ago. 


ies Crane is the unpretentious, mild- 
mannered little chap who draws “Wash 
Tubbs.” The character bearing that 

sent name is made to 
endure the wildest 
sort of life imagi- 
nable because his 
creator hates rou- 
tine jobs. Crane’s 
own life was a 
happy - go - lucky 
one until he started 
drawing “Wash 
Tubbs,” and he 
transferred his zeal for adventure to 
strip character. “Wash 
Tubbs” has been in and out of trouble 
ever since. 


Roy Crane 


his comic 


in Abilene, Texas, 
parents moved to 
Sweetwater in the same State. He held 


Crane was born 
shortly before his 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Beresford — British novelist — “no 


silly affectations, just Berry's 
Ford.” 

Cather—her work has merited many 
literary honors —rimes with 
gather and lather. 

Cortissoz—writes on art and artists— 


But Royal Cortissoz 
Could write more piec’es. 


Santayana—philosopher and poet— 
san-ta-ya’na, with all a’s as ah; 
not san-tay-an'na. 

Vechten — writes of tattooed 
countesses, firecrackers, spider 
boys, and Spanish music — 
change h to k: van veck'ten. 

Slipher — spectrologist (see this 

page)—shall it be slipper, or 
slip-her? He says sly-fur. 
—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


Van 


os Colleano, tight-rope star of Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum and Bailey’s “Great- 
est Show on Earth,” 
was born in New 
South Wales into a 
large circus family of 
ten children. He was 
trained from baby- 
hood for his place in 
the sun, and can’t re- 
member when he 
couldn’t turn a somer- 
sault. To-day he 
thrills thousands with his dancing, tum- 
bling, and forward somersaults on the wire. 
When not with the circus he likes to get 
away and enjoy his hobby—fishing. 


Comics—and Their Creators 


Drawn for The Literary Digest 


“Wash Tubbs” 


numerous jobs, such as driving stakes 
with a Chautauqua, digging pipe lines in 
an oil field, and jerking sodas, but says 


L O. M. Sopwith is the latest challenger 
for yachting’s most prized possession, the 
America’s Cup. In 
1911 a rollicking 
young daredevil 
thrilled Philadel- 
phians with his feats 
in a flying machine. 
Now, at forty-five, he 
is a wealthy air-plane 
designer and manu- 
facturer, expert 
yachtsman and mem- 
ber of England’s famous Royal British 
Yacht Club. Troubled by a crew’s strike, 
his yacht, the Endeavour, designed by 
Charles E. Nicholson, will race manned 
largely by amateurs of the Royal Corinthian 
Yacht Club, with Mrs. Sopwith as a mem- 
ber of the after-guard. Quiet, kindly, 
friendly, lacking the merry volubility of 
gallant Sir Thomas Lipton, he’s out to win 
as skipper of his own boat and carry the 
“ould mug” back to England. 


Wide World 


De Frederick B. Robinson, President of 
the College of the City of New York, turned 
seaman for sixteen 
days and crossed the 
Atlantic on a Nor- 
wegian freighter as 
an ordinary sailor. 
He described his trip 
as the happiest six- 
teen days of his life 
and said he did it 
“just for fun.” Every 
year he tries his hand 
at some new occupation. Last year it was 
sculpture and he did a portrait bust of a 
former president of the college, John H. 
Finley. Dr. Robinson is the only graduate 
of City College ever to become its president. 


Wide World 


he never worked much. He attended 
the University of Texas and several 
other institutions. 


After college Crane decided to travel, 
so he boarded a freight train. With a 
partner, he bummed his way all over 
the Southwest, panhandling here and 
there, and, when necessity arose, even 
working, or at least his partner worked. 
Crane did the prospecting for the jobs 
and his partner held them down. 

Joining NEA Service in 1924, he be- 
gan drawing “Wash Tubbs,” which now 
appears in over 400 newspapers. Since 
then he has driven locomotives, traveled 
with a circus, watched revolutions in 
Cuba and Mexico, all to get atmos- 
phere for “Wash Tubbs.” Crane is 
thirty-three, married, has two daughters, 
and is settled down, until a new adven- 
ture idea calls. Then he’s off again. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


President's Method of Handling Reporters, Similar to British System of Questioning Govern- 
ment in Parliament, Has Become Increasingly Popular and Will Be Continued 


FTER a long journey across the con- 
tinent, the last lap of the 12,000-mile 


trip on which President Roosevelt set 
out early in July, the Chief Executive ar- 
rived in Washington last Friday with the 
cheers of the enthusiastic crowds who 
turned out to greet him at every 
stop still ringing in his ears. 

The President is deeply con- 
cerned about the heat-stricken Mid- 
West and is anxious to provide the 
section with relief of some sort. 
Then, too, there are the critics of 
his recovery program who will in- 
sist upon being heard. Literally 
and figuratively, the President has 
his ear to the ground. The direct 
contact between the White House 
and the problems with which it is 
confronted is provided by the bat- 
talion of newspaper men concen- 
trated in Washington. 


The first phase of the New Deal 
to get the green light is President 
Roosevelt’s “wide-open” press con- 
ference. Whatever the fate of the 
Roosevelt program in the Novem- 
ber elections, this innovation in 
Presidential relations with the pub- 
lic has come to stay—throughout 
this Administration at least. And if 
it lasts that long, it will be difficult 
for another President to do away 
with it. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s resolution to go 
ahead with it after a trial of sixteen 
months is revealed in the White House 
renovations started during his summer 
absence. 

In the plans for expanding the ex- 
ecutive offices, it was decided to change 
the location of the President’s private of- 
fice anyway and Mr. Roosevelt told the 
designers to make it larger while they 
were at it so that he could have more room 
to accommodate the newspaper corps which 
he meets twice a week when in Washington. 

The outcome of this experiment is of 
greater moment than the mere physical 
considerations might imply. What the 
President has established here is Washing- 
ton’s closest approach to the British sys- 
tem of questioning the Government in 
Parliament. 

While to be sure it is a far cry from 
interrogation of the President by the press 
to interrogation of the Government on the 
floor of the House of Commons, the results 
are sometimes similar. 

On Wednesdays at 10:30 A.M. and on 
Fridays at 4 P.M., Mr. Roosevelt receives 
the entire Washington correspondents’ 
corps. Of the nearly 500 correspondents in 
the congressional galleries, none is  ex- 
cluded. So much of the arrangements is 
no innovation. Every President since the 


World War has received the whole press 
on substantially the same basis of admit- 
tance. Indeed, President Hoover was not 
so strict as President Roosevelt in limiting 
attendance to press correspondents in good 
standing in the Congressional galleries. 


Home, Sweet Home 


—Ray in the Kansas City Star 


But, while it may have been easier to 
get in to White House press conferences in 
the previous three Administrations, there 
was less latitude inside. The President’s 
press-secretary had the power to block a 
question. And as to those which got through 
the neck of the bottle, the President re- 
served the right to answer or ignore with- 
out imputation as to his reasons for not 
answering. 


“Off the Record” 


The correspondents could not be sure 
even whether the President, in discussing 
a given matter, was responding to an in- 
quiry or volunteering information. It made 
a lot of difference to those on the lookout 
for propaganda. Under the rules, they 
could take it or leave it, of course, when the 
President discussed anything, but anyone 
who left it did so at the risk of appearing 
outdone by his competitor. Few corre- 
spondents were independent enough to let 
any Presidential utterance go unreported. 
The rules forbade stating the circumstances 
which, ably stated, might show the Presi- 
dent’s hand if turned to a political ma- 
neuver. 

Worse than that, there was another rule 
which required a correspondent to use in- 


formation from the President on his own 
reportorial responsibility if at all. This 


was when the President consented to talk 
“for the information” of the press, but not 
for quotation or other attribution of the in- 
formation, directly or indirectly. A Presi- 


Dell 


dent so disposed could try out an 
| idea—send up a trial balloon—in 

advance without anywhere going 
on record with respect to it. 


The “wide-open” press confer- 
ence, while not all that its name im- 
plies, does subject the President 
to the full scrutiny of the entire 
Washington newspaper corps when 
he reacts to questions. Written 
questions are obsolete. Altho there 
is nothing to prevent the President’s 
anticipating and preparing for 
some questions, any correspondent 
may pop a question from the floor 
without warning. 


Mr. Roosevelt, with his ready 
wit and keen perception, is quick 
to ward off a ticklish question. 
More often than not, he gets out of 
a tight place with a quip that throws 
the whole room into a wave of 
laughter. The press is too di- 
vergent to get far in any attempt to 
“vane” the President in these 
rapid-fire exchanges. 

For Mr. Roosevelt, there is safety 
in numbers. The frequent bursts 
of laughter are the comic reliefs of 
the press conference. Before the 
author of an embarrassing question can fol- 
low it up, someone asks another, the con- 
ference is off in another direction, and the 
author may never be able to get the con- 
ference back to the same question, or even 
to “regain the floor.” 


There is no moderator, except as the 
President makes himself one. The hun- 
dred or more correspondents who attend 
stand ten or twelve deep in a crescent in 
front of the President, who is seated be- 
hind a large desk. It is all quite informal. 
Respect for the President of the United 
States keeps the conference orderly, yet at 
times two or three men are addressing him 
at once and he tries to answer them in turn. 


Especially if the conference has already 
produced important news, the correspon- 
dents are impatient to adjourn the meet- 
ing and get back to their wires. Some 
one says “thank you, Mr. President.” The 
ensuing bustle is the signal of adjourn- 
ment. Often it seems to come precipitately 
but nevertheless it is at the election of the 
correspondents themselves. The President 
never cuts a conference short. The system 
is a distinct innovation in American poli- 
tics and the President’s decision that it is 
practicable is a matter of no small signifi- 


DIOGENES. 


cance, 


Foreign Comment 


The Chancellor-Reichsfuehrer Watching His Step 


Moderate Statements After Hindenburg’s Death and Decree 


of Amnesty for Thousands in 


Prisons and Concentration Camps Are in Contrast to Former Attitude 


of bluster and threat the world has 

long been accustomed to note in his 
statements, dramatically avoided it in his 
first address to the Reichstag 
after the death of President 
Paul von Hindenburg. In his 
emotional eulogy of the late 
Field-Marshal President he did 
not even give any outline of his 
policy but merely, as someone 
has said, seemed to be drawing 
the robe of the giant who had 
preceded him around his small 
figure, as if in assurance to the 
German people and to all for- 
eign nations that the Hinden- 
burg tradition would be carried 
on, continuing the alliance be- 
tween it and “forces working 


\ DOLF HITILER, whose habitual tone 


Ernst Torgler, who are awaiting trial be- 
fore the new People’s Tribunal. 

The general amnesty covers offenses com- 
mitted by first offenders and punished by 


for the future.” 


Among his first acts in as- 
suming his combined office of 
Reich President and Reich 
Chancellor was to decree an 
amnesty covering all minor of- 
fenses, both criminal and po- 
itical, committed before Au- 
, the date of President 
idenburg’s death, and also providing 
ew of all cases of “protective cus- 
.’ In proclaiming an amnesty, Chan- 
cellor Hitler followed the precedent usually 
observed by new heads of States. But the 
fact that on August 19 the German people 
will be asked to confirm him by plebiscite 
in his new post of supreme ruler of Ger- 
many, Berlin correspondents pointed out, 
might have had something to do with his 
action. 


Provisions of Amnesty 


The official announcement stated that the 
amnesty included in particular all such 
“offenses to which the offender permitted 
himself to be driven through excessive zeal 
in the battle for the National Socialist 
idea.” This provision, the Nazi newspapers 
stressed, included especially offenses com- 
mitted by the Hitler and Goering Nazis 
against the Roehm Nazis, the “reaction- 
aries,” and the neutrals on the occasion of 
Chancellor Hitler’s “purge by blood” of 
June 30. 

The amnesty excluded all those charged 
with “high treason, treason against the 
country, betrayal of military secrets, all 
crimes against life, bombings in which per- 
sons were killed or injured, and all offenses 
betraying in their execution and motives 
a base mentality.” 

This provision, as noted by Otto D. Tolis- 
chus in a Berlin message to the New York 
Times, excludes from the amnesty Com- 
munist leaders like Ernst Thaelmann and 
12 


Riding Roughshod! 
—News of the World (London) 


imprisonment up to six months or fines up 
to 1,000 marks. Prosecutions of similar 
offenses still pending are quashed. 


The review of “protective custody” cases 
provides for the release of prisoners held 
for “minor causes, and those, who by rea- 
son of the length of their custody or their 
character, may be expected to eschew all 
further enmity toward the National Social- 
ist State and its organs.” 

Three groups were expected to benefit 
from the pardon, said John Elliott in a 
Berlin cable to the New York Herald 
Tribune. The first will consist of avowed 
enemies of the Nazi régime—Socialists, 
Communists, Catholics, liberals, and paci- 
fists. 


The second group will include, presum- 
ably, thousands of Nazi Storm Troopers, 
imprisoned in concentration camps after 
the “purge” of June 30 for being followers 
of the clique of the late Ernst Roehm, 
Storm Troop Chief of Staff, or for doubtful 
loyalty to Der Fuehrer [The Leader |. 


The third will embrace those ardent 
Nazis who took advantage of the general 
“clean-up” of the Roehm faction to com- 
mit acts of violence against other opponents 
of the Third Reich during that bloody week. 

While no official estimate was obtainable 
of the number to be liberated from prison 
cells and concentration camps, it was haz- 
arded that it would probably exceed 
100,000. 


A victory for the Chancellor in his con- 


tact with nations outside Germany was 
registered in the acceptance by the Aus- 
trian Cabinet of Col. Franz von Papen as 
German Minister at Vienna. The decision 
was made a fortnight after Mr. 
Hitler had announced that he 
would send Colonel von Papen 
as his special personal envoy 
to “restore normal relations 
between Berlin and Vienna.” 
The conditions upon which 
von Papen was accepted were 
said to be the disarmament and 


dissolution of the Austrian 
Legion, final prohibition of 
propagandist talks on the 


Munich radio to incite Aus- 
trian Nazis, and the abolition 
of the “headquarters for Aus- 
tria” of the National Socialist 
Party in Munich. One of the 
major tasks that confronted 
Colonel von Papen was the ar- 
rangement of an amnesty for 
the return to Austria of some 
40,000 Austrian Nazi refugees 
in Germany. 

Dr. Hans Luther, Ambassa- 
dor from Germany to the 
United States, on his recent 
return from his own country to Washington. 
brought a message of good-will and a plea 
for better understanding between the 
United States and Germany from Chan- 
cellor Hitler. In the course of his talk with 
ship-news reporters he denounced the eco- 
nomic boycott against Germany as “an in- 
sane movement not only against Germany 
but against the economic progress of the 
world and the interests of all mankind.” 


Luther Makes Plea 


At the same time he said that what was 
needed in Germany was more opposition 
to the boycott. He added that he could 
never understand why in a country such 
as the United States, that is built up by 
economic forces and whose President is in- 
terested in economic progress, “there 
should be a group of people who believe 
that it is possible to achieve progress 
through a boycott.” 

On the subject of war he declared Ger- 
many was not able to wage war and that 
“all claims made by Germany have been 
in self-defense.” Secondly, Germany has 
always been for peace. . 


Chancellor Hitler made that clear and 
Doctor Luther then said that at the Ger- 
man plebiscite on August 19 it would be 
demonstrated to the whole world that the 
people of Germany were wholly behind 
Hitler, who wishes the world to know 
that he is the leader in a movement that 
has united Germany and given it a 
“center.” 
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INCE the Nazi 

assassination 
| of Chancellor 
(Engelbert Dollfuss 
{of Austria on July 
}25, restoration of 
the monarchy in 
that country has 
again been talked 
and _ whispered 
about amid all 
kinds of conflict- 
jing reports. Arch- 
'duke Otto, of Aus- 
{tria, claimant to 
the Austrian 
throne, has been 
living with his 
mother, the former 
| Empress Zita, in a 
‘castle near Brus- 
'sels and studying 
medicine at the 
University of Lou- 
; vain. He is twenty- 
one years of age. 
But the feeling in 
some circles in En- 
gland as well as in 
Germany that a re- 
turn of Austria to monarchy would be the 
best pledge of Central European peace has 
'met with sharp contradiction among politi- 
cal leaders in Hungary and especially in 
the Little Entente countries. 


The monarchists in Austria, however, 
were greatly encouraged by the elevation to 
the Chancellorship of Dr. Kurt Schusch- 


-nigg, as successor to Dollfuss, because Doc- 

tor Schuschnigg has long advocated a royal- 

ist restoration. Also, at a memorial service 
in Heroes’ Square, Vienna, for Chancellor 
Dollfuss, Prince Ernst Ruediger von 
Starhemberg, Vice-Chancellor, addressing 
a crowd of 50,000 people, sounded a strong 
note for the return of the Hapsburg dynasty. 
And when he paid a surprize visit to Rome 
last week it was rumored that he was 
seeking first-hand knowledge of Premier 
Mussolini’s attitude toward a Hapsburg 
restoration. 

Archduke Otto, too, was reported to have 
gone to Italy, not only, rumor had it, in 
the interest of his claims to the Austrian 
throne, but also to press his suit for the 
hand of the nineteen-year-old Princess 
Maria, daughter of King Victor Emmanuel 
III and Queen Elena of Italy. Persons who 
claimed to be well-informed, wrote an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent at Brussels, de- 
clared that the political negotiations accom- 
panying the expected betrothal were in 
the hands of Archduke Anton of Hapsburg, 
husband of Rumania’s Princess Ileana, who 
is sister of Queen Marie of Yugoslavia. 
Both Anton and Ileana were said to have 
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The former Princess Ileana, of Rumania, 


and her husband, Archduke Anton 


been in close touch with Otto and his 
mother, the former Empress Zita. 


Altho Italy has taken the lead among 
European countries in activities to “protect 
Austrian independence,” as exemplified by 
her moving of 96,000 troops close to the 
Austro-Italian border after the assassina- 
tion of Dollfuss, the political leaders of the 
Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania—have warned several times 
that an attempt to restore the Hapsburgs to 
power would be considered by their coun- 
tries tantamount to a declaration of war. 


Italian official circles displayed the great- 
est skepticism concerning the rumored 
journey of the Pretender to the Austrian 
throne at this time, according to a message 
to the New York Times. They were an- 
noyed that Otto should have chosen for his 
visit the particular moment when the whole 
world was on the lookout for any move on 
his part that might affect the Austrian sit- 
uation. They said Italy wished most dis- 
tinctly to avoid even the appearance of 
favoring monarchical 
restoration in Austria. 

As for Otto’s re- 
ported desire to meet 
Premier Mussolini, it 
was stated in Italian 
quarters that no re- 
quest for an audience 
had been received, 
and that it was most 
unlikely it would be 
eranted if it were 
made. 


The Central Euro- 
pean situation, it was 
declared, was in such an unsettled state that 
it would be highly impolitic to give the 
world the impression that Italy was plotting 
to restore Otto to the throne of the Haps- 
burgs. The Little Entente was known by 
Italy to be especially sensitive on this point, 
and it was felt that any threat of restoration 
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The Hide-and-Seek Game of Austrian Monarchists 


\Possible Return of Hapsburgs to the Throne, Should the New Fascist State Fail, and Archduke 
Otto’s Aspirations for Marriage With Italian Princess Stir Political Cross-Currents 


would be the very 
thing to push the 
neighbors of Aus- 
tria and Hungary 
definitely into the 
arms of Germany. 

What was said 
about Otto’s politi- 
cal aspirations, 
this Rome corre- 
spondent related, 
applied with equal 
force to his matri- 
monial ones. 
Whether or not a 
liaison, by mar- 
riage, between the 
Austrian and Ital- 
ian houses might 
eventually be ar- 
ranged, it was 
quite certain that 
Italy believed the 
present is not the 


right moment 
for it. 
Th siphet 
Wide World e point in 


question therefore 
would seem to be 
the opportuneness 
of the intentions and activities of the Aus- 
trian monarchists. A Rome cable to the 
United Press said that Italian leaders felt 
there were only two solutions open to Aus- 
tria: union with Germany or return of the 
Hapsburgs to the throne. I] Duce, in this 
message, was said to consider the latter the 
lesser of two evils. The sharp feelings on 
both sides, observers believed, might well 
draw the lines in the next war. 


Princess Maria 


It was pointed out in Rome diplomatic 
circles that Austrian independence would 
be difficult to maintain indefinitely under 
present conditions because of the forces in 
Germany and Austria working for the 
Anschluss. Should the new Fascist State 
fail to hold Austria together, the prophecy 
was ventured that the Hapsburgs could re- 
turn to the throne with the support of the 
former Allied Powers, Italy, France, and 
England, and with pledges from them to 
maintain the integrity of Austria. 


Meanwhile, Brussels dispatches related 
that Austrian and Hungarian Legitimists 
who have recently been active in the Bel- 
gian capital held little hope for the restora- 
tion of Archduke Otto to the throne. 


It was also freely admitted that the pro- 
posal had met with decided opposition both 
from France and the Little Entente. The 
Legitimist circles would say nothing in con- 
firmation of rumors of a projected marriage 
between Otto and Princess Maria, of Italy, 
but it was felt that an Italian alliance would 
strengthen Otto’s claims. 
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In Foreign Fields 


Haiti—After nineteen long and_ bitter 
years, the flag of the United States has been 
lowered from over the Marine Corps bar- 
racks at Cap Haitien and the Haitian flag 
raised in its place. The marines, who have 
never been exactly popular in the West 
Indies, or in any other part of Latin 
America for that matter, sailed for home 
August 15. 

United States stock may now be expected 
to do a little climbing in Haiti. At any 
rate it won’t go any lower. 


India—Mahatma Gandhi has begun and 
brought to a happy, tho thoughtful, con- 
clusion another fast. This one lasted only 
a week and was undertaken to atone for 
violence done by his supporters upon the 
person of Pundit Lal Nath, Hindu leader 
opposing the Mahatma’s campaign against 
untouchability. The Mahatma, unlike other 
powerful leaders in the Western World, 
continues to eschew violence by “appealing 
to the reason and touching the hearts of 
opponents.” 

It is entertaining to speculate upon the 
results of such a policy were it to be pur- 
sued in Nazi Germany or eyen in Austria. 
If it accomplished nothing else, it might 
sviate the economic condition of certain 
opean dictatorships. 

¥ * & * 


ussia—The friends and relatives of the 

Vladimir Leonidovich Durov, one of 
Europe’s most famous satirical clowns, 
were thrown into consternation recently 
when they read the will left by the cele- 
brated comedian. 


Among other things, he directed that his 
remains “be accompanied to the crema- 
torium by all the members of my menagerie, 
with a mouse in the lead and an elephant 
bringing up the rear.” 

This seemed hardly in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion since the menagerie 
also included tigers and lions. The nut was 
neatly cracked, however, after long con- 
sultation among the executors of the will, 
by having the menagerie represented only 
by Rishka, Durov’s favorite trained dog. 
For “technical reasons,” the other animals 
were left at home. 

* * * % 
Com- 


China—The Provincial Reforms 


mittee has adopted a proposal forbid- 
ding mixed bathing at the swimming- 


beaches in Canton, according to a local 
report. The was taken 
to remove the “evils attendant upon mixed 


vernacular step 
bathing so as to preserve the moral stand- 
ard of the city.” There was also discernible 
behind the move a hostility toward certain 
Occidental customs which have been taken 
up in the Far East. The provincial, if not 
the official, Cantonese eyebrow was thereby 
lifted at the rapid advances already made in 
the Western World by the nudist cult, 
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The Arab Massacre of Jews in Algeria 


State of Siege Is Declared as French Troops Patrol the City of Con 
stantine After Riots Take Heavy Toll of Life 


THiescsh troops, operating under a state of 
siege, patrolled the city of Constantine, 
Algeria, and air-planes droned overhead, 
watching for a new outbreak in the recent 


Keystone 


A street scene in Constantine, Algeria 


Jewish-Moslem riots which took a heavy 
toll of life in that city. 

The troops were Senegalese sent by 
Goy.-Gen. Jules Cardé, because they are 
non-partisan and are willing to “suppress” 


either Jews or Moslems. They were 
ordered particularly to prevent looting of 
Jewish shops, several of which were 


destroyed by fire in the main business dis- 
trict, the Rue Nationale. Native cafés 
were made to close, following reports that 
Arabs might seek to renew their battle tac- 
tics of throwing gasoline cans and torches 
into Jewish stores. 

The Arabs were said by authorities to 
have attacked the Jewish population after 
a French-Jewish soldier had been accused 
of showing disrespect to a mosque. An- 
other report was that Arab resentment at 
the high rates charged by Jewish money- 
lenders was the cause of the trouble. It 
was explained officially at Constantine that 
with wheat selling at low prices many Arab 
farmers have been forced to borrow money 
and were angered by the heavy interest re- 
quired. An indication that the rioting was 
primarily of religious import, however, was 
found in the fact that in many instances 
where Arabs burst into Jewish homes, they 
destroyed what bank-notes they found, lit- 
tering the floor with the torn paper instead 
of taking the money. 

On the other 
women suffered 


Jewish 
ear-lobes. 


several 
torn 


hand, 
from 


The Arabs had wrenched jewels fro 

their ears. 

Full horror of the rioting was re) 

vealed by an official casualty list whick 
recorded that the throats 
of three little girls were 
cut. These children, four’ 


eight and ten years old, were 
slashed with native knives, the 
heads being almost severed. A 
partial list of the dead showec 
that the throats of thirteen 
victims had been cut, while 
others were beaten with heavy 
clubs. Altho the first official 
tabulation stood at twenty; 
seven dead, the authorities be. 
lieved that the Arabs had hid- 
den the bodies of many slain 
Jews. The number of wounded 
was estimated at 300. 


The police had great diffi- 
culty in arresting suspected 
leaders of the pogrom because 
all Arabs, in their flowing 
white garb, look alike, and 
identification was almost im- 
possible. But about eighty 
Arabs were jailed for active 
participation in the rioting. 
Police action was accompanied 
by sporadic counter-attacks by 
the Arabs, some of whom broke 
through the lines hurling stones and clubs. 


Because the French authorities so rig- 
idly controlled the news from Constantine, 
several important Paris newspapers sent 
correspondents there. All agreed that 
while order had been restored in Con- 
stantine, the situation as a whole between 
the Arabs and the Jews remained serious. 
It was revealed, moreover, that excep- 
tionally grave rioting had taken place also 
in Beida, Tebessa, and Jemmappes, towns 
near Constantine, where the shops and 
houses of Jews were pillaged and burned, 
and the Jewish inhabitants, who escaped 
beating by mobs, took refuge in the mil- 
itary garrison. 


An Ancient Capital 


Constantine, a fortified city, capital of 
the department of the same name in the 
northeastern part of the French colony 
of Algiers, was the ancient capital of the 
Numidian Kings, under the name of Cirta, 
but was laid waste in A. D. 311. It was 
rebuilt by the Emperor Constantine, from 
whom it took its name. It is the third 
largest city in Algeria with a population 
of 105,000, of whom 51,000 are European. 
The native population is entirely Mussul- 
man, the Jews being classed as French 
citizens. The Jews are said to be numer- 
ically strong and the six chief rabbis of 
Algeria are partly supported by the Gov- 
ernment, 


Science and Invention 


How Will the Drought Affect Health? 


United States Public Health Service and State Health Agencies Report a Rise in Typhoid Cases: 
Impure Water From Doubtful Sources Is Declared to Be the Greatest Danger 


( bea epidemics have often been 


associated with catastrophies. Af- 
fecting more than a score of States, 


and reaching the proportions of a disaster 
in at least nine, the drought conditions of 
this summer certainly constitute a na- 


tional catastrophe. What will its effect 


be upon the nation’s health? 


For-the most part it is still too early to 
tell, but health officials have begun to note 


) a rise in the incidence of certain diseases, 
} notably typhoid fever. 


Of the nine States 
most seriously affected by the drought, the 


_ sharpest increases in typhoid have been 
i . . of . . 
noted in Texas, Missouri, and Illinois. 


The United Press has reported that there 


| have been 496 new victims of the disease 


in Texas, as compared with 398 last year. 


\ In Illinois, where Dr. Frank Jirka, State 


health officer, recently issued a warning 


| that the typhoid fever situation was “not 


9 


satisfactory,” the number of sufferers in- 
creased from 150 to 198. The greatest pro- 
portional rise of all was ‘registered in 


] Missouri, which had 190 cases as compared 


with eighty-two during the same period 
last year. 


Some health officials think the situation 


' may be considerably worse than is re- 


flected in these figures. Several cities and 
many towns have reached the end of their 
usual water-supply within the last ten days 
or two weeks. The period of typhoid 
incubation is two to three weeks, hence 
the increase in this disease that may arise 
from contaminated water-supplies could 
not be expected to show up in the official 
statistics for some time. 


Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon-General, 
United States Public Health Service, in a 
communication to THE LITERARY DIcEsT, 
has summed up the present situation in 
these words: 

“When any area is deprived of the nor- 


Play Safe 


If you live in the drought area, or 
are traveling in it, take these pre- 
cautions: 

1. Boil all drinking water if the 
source is unknown. : 

2. Maintain rigid sanitation rules. 

3. Provide protection against the 
bites of insects. 

4. Guard against malnutrition of 
children. 

5. Avoid unnecessary exposure to 
the sun. : 

6. Take regular rest periods. 

7. Milk for babies should be boiled 
if it hasn’t already been Pasteurized. 

8. See a physician at the first sign 
of a headache, logy feeling, and days 
of increasing temperature—typhoid- 
fever warnings. 


mal amount of water, our minds immedi- 
ately turn to the diseases that are spread 
through impure or polluted water. The 
most common of the disease conditions in 
this country that arise from 
impure or polluted water are 
typhoid fever, dysentery, and 
the diarrheas. In recent years 
under normal conditions, how- 
ever, water has played a di- 
minishing role in the spread of 
typhoid fever on account of 
increasing sanitary control of 
water-supplies. 


“The Public Health Service 
receives each week a tele- 
graphic report from _ forty- 
seven State health officers. 
These reports give the number 
of cases of the eight important 
communicable diseases that oc- 
curred in those States during 
the preceding week. A study 
of the reports received from 
State health officers for June 
and July of this year indicates 
that there has been a decided 
rise in the number of cases 
of typhoid fever reported in 
certain of the States as compared with 
the same week for the preceding five years. 


Wide World 


“The reports from Illinois, Missouri, and 
Texas show some increases. The other 
States in the drought area show either no 
increase or a slight decrease in the number 
of cases of typhoid fever reported, as com- 
pared with similar periods for the preced- 
ing five years. Diarrhea and dysentery are 
poorly reported diseases. We may assume, 
however, that the cases of typhoid fever 
reported give a fairly good index of the 
diseases that might be occurring as a re- 
sult of diminished water-supplies with the 
attendant resorting to use of supplies of 
questionable purity. 

“Tt is probable that the water-supplies 
for the larger cities in the drought States 
would not show any appreciable effect with 
reference to typhoid fever. The rural 
areas and the smaller towns would be 
first affected, as in those areas, when the 
water-supplies become exhausted and per- 
sons are forced to seek new sources of 
water, in many instances the water used 
may not be clean or may have become 
polluted.” 

The prevention of typhoid fever, Dr. 
Cumming pointed out, is simple. “The 
disease is spread only through the excre- 
tions of the body of a person who has 
typhoid fever, or of one who is a carrier 
of the disease. The germ from such excre- 
tions is introduced into the intestinal tract 
of susceptible persons, usually by means 
of the milk or water-supply. 

“For practicable purposes, therefore, the 


boiling of water the source of which is un- 
certain, and the boiling and Pasteurizing 
of milk, are the two safeguards of most 
value in) the prevention of typhoid fever. 


py pm * 


Water from unknown sources may endanger health 


Uncooked vegetables such as lettuce and 
watercress are occasional factors in the 
spread of typhoid fever. Ordinarily a 
thorough washing of such vegetables is suf- 
ficient to eliminate that source of danger in 
the spread of the disease.” 


Such precautions are advised for all per- 
sons living in the drought-stricken area. 


Cosmic Ray Robots 


Tee largest cosmic ray meter ever built 
—first of seven designed to record the 
intensity of the rays continuously and auto- 
matically for five years without attention, 
has just been tested successfully by Prof. 
Ralph D. Bennett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on Mount Evans, 
in Colorado, at an altitude of 14,120 feet. 


The robot weighs 3,200 pounds, and is 
of a new type designed by Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, of the University of Chicago. 
The heart of the apparatus is a large 
sphere of lead, in the center of which is a 
small chamber containing argon gas com- 
pressed to a pressure of 750 pounds to 
the square inch. It has an automatic photo- 
graphic recording device, and is compen- 
sated for changes in temperature and at- 
mospheric pressure. 


When completed, five of these machines 
will be stationed for five years in New 
Zealand, Peru, Mexico, Greenland, and 
Chittenham, Maryland. The will 
be moved about to various locations for 
shorter periods. 


others 
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Science Snap-shots 


Painless dentistry was practised 1.000 
years ago by the Zapotec Indians of Mexi- 
co, according to Prof. Marshall H. Saville, 
Columbia University archeologist. They 
used a natural anesthetic which grows wild 
in those regions. 

A “fossil ear of corn,” which has been 
treasured for twenty years by the Smith- 
sonian Institution as a valuable sample of 
the agricultural products of the ancient 
Incas, has just been disclosed asa clay 
rattle. Dr. Roland W. Brown, United 
States Geological Survey expert, cut it open 
and out dropped the interior pellets of the 
rattle. Smithsonian scientists ruefully ad- 
mitted their mistake, but pointed out that 
the object, formed like an ear of corn, had 
been skilfully made. 

* * * * 
Not men from Mars, but workers at 


Boulder Dam, these men are carrying spe- 
cial welding equipment developed for use 


Courtesy of Linde Air Products Company 


in sealing copper grout strips and in other 
operations in the huge construction where 
ordinary equipment could not be used. The 
gases, oxygen and acetylene, are carried in 
the tanks on their backs, and are brought 
to the burning-point of the welding-tool 
through flexible tubing. 
+ * * & 


A new supply of radium has been dis- 
covered in Bulgaria, according to Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, publication of 
the American Chemical Society. The find 
is considered especially valuable because 
83 per cent. of the radium is in such a form 
that it can be extracted. Radium now costs 
about $50,000 a gram; not many years ago 
it cost $120,000. The total world supply of 
refined radium is about 700 grams. 
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Scientists Attack Germany’s “Aryan Fallacy” 


At London Congress the “Scientific” Idea Embraced by the Nazis Is 
Ridiculed By the Savants of Other Nations 


r 
Rie halls of science, usually untroubled _ 


by the contentions that reverberate in the 
meeting-places of political leaders, have 
been hearing a growing rumble of late 
against conditions in 
Germany, as regards 
both the treatment of 
scholars there and 
the “scientific” ideas 
that have been em- 
braced by the Nazis. 


The resentment 
came to the surface 
in public utterance 
a few days ago, be- 
fore the Congress of 
Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sci- 
ences, meeting in 
London and attended 
by outstanding men 
from all over the 
world. Before an audience which included 
many German scientists, Sir Grafton Elliot 
Smith, one of the foremost anthropologists 
of Great Britain, ridiculed Germany’s 
“Aryan fallacy.” <A little later the same 
theme was further developed-by J. B. S. 
Haldane, Professor of Genetics at the Uni- 
versity of London. Through it all the Ger- 
man scientists sat in stony silence. 
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Grafton Elliot Smith (left), and Prof. 


The reference was to the use of “Aryan” 
by some German political leaders as 
equivalent to “non-Jewish.” To the “Aryan 
race” all sorts of superior qualities have 
been attributed. 

“There is still some diversity of opinion 
as to the place where civilization first 
originated,” said Sir Grafton, “but we now 
have some evidence to show that, whether 
it was in Egypt, Sumeria, India, or else- 
where, it was the work of the Mediterranean 
race. There is no adequate reason for re- 
garding this as in any sense due to any in- 
nate qualities of initiative or skill on the 
part of this race, but rather to historical cir- 
cumstances which impelled the people on 
the banks of the Nile to embark on those 
pursuits which led inevitably to the up- 
building of civilization. 

“Tt is a matter of some importance to 
emphasize this fact at a time when dis- 
tinctive qualities of mind and character 
are being attributed to the ‘Nordic’ race 
and the so-called Aryan people. Those 
who insist upon the moral and intellectual 
qualities of Aryans and talk about primitive 
Aryan culture should be reminded that it 
is more than doubtful that Aryans did in- 
vent primitive culture in any other way than 
by borrowing from Babylonia. 


“When one thinks of the trenchant ex- 
posure of the Aryan fallacy by Huxley in 
1890, it becomes an increasing matter of 
surprize that the facts of anthropology 
should be so flagrantly misused.” 


To this, Professor Haldane added point- 


J. B. S. Haldane 


edly that knowledge of a man’s ancestry 


throws little light on his capabilities, and 


that at best the so-called races of Europe. 


have “a dubious status.” In respect to 
physical characters 
they overlap to a con- 
siderable extent, and 
outward appearance 
is no longer a sign of 
inherited racial char- 
acter. 


“Within such a 
population a man of 
given type—for ex- 
ample a ‘Nordic’ 
with a long head of 
hair and blue eyes— 
is no more likely to 
have a high propor- 
tion of Scandinavian 
ancestry than a rela- 
tive not possessing 
these characteristics. Nor is it possible 
in the present state of our knowledge to 
determine the proportions of ancestry in a 
given population which belonged to various 
hypothetical races in the past.” 
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The introduction of the term Aryan, as 
applied to a race, is usually attributed to 
Prof. Max Miiller, famous nineteenth cen- 
tury scholar, who was nevertheless care- 
ful to use it with due scientific caution. 
His followers are accused of forgetting his 
caution, and speaking of the Aryan race 
as if its existence has been proved. The 
word is of Indo-European origin, and 
means “noble.” 


Reconsidering Arithmetic 


A large part of present-day arithmetic 
will be discarded during the next half cen- 
tury, Dr. David Eugene Smith, professor 
emeritus of Columbia University, predicted 
recently. Common fractions will be among 
the first to go, he said, tho the handling of 
halves, thirds, fourths, and eighths, for 
which the ordinary man still has some use, 
will continue to be taught. 


In algebra some of the things to be for- 
gotten will be operations on polynomials 
as taught at present, most of factoring and 
most of fractions. In geometry all but 
thirty propositions relating to plane figures 
will be discarded, Doctor Smith thinks. 

As for trigonometry: “we shall recognize 
that the chief lesson for most pupils is that 
of indirect measurement.” 


Paths For Fish 


alleys in the ocean floor may serve as 
migration routes for fish. Dr. A. Vedel 
Taning, of the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory, Copenhagen, has recently found evi- 
dence to this effect, Science Service has 
reported, 


_ committee which reached 


|Religion and Social Service 


Nation- Wide Campaign for Spiritual Recovery 


Mobilization of the Religious and W elfare Forces Throughout the Country 


Is the Primary 


Objective of Committee With More Than Two Hundred Leaders as Members 


S complete recovery 

possible through 

economic and finan- 
cial channels alone? 
Can it be achieved 
without regard to the 
religious and welfare 
forces of the country? 


A recently-formed 


into every section of the 
nation for its member- 
ship. answered. these 
questions. with an em- 
phatic “No!” The result 
was the first nation-wide 
campaign to strengthen 
religious and _ welfare 
activities under the egis 
of the National Commit- 
tee for Religion and 
Welfare Recovery. 


The New Deal for the 
churches has for its pri- 
mary objective a 100 per 
cent. mobilization of the 
religious and _ welfare 
forces in the country 
with every person 
worshiping in a church, 
synagogue, or home on Loyalty Sunday, 
October 7. Its slogan is “Turning to God.” 

The committee, whose chairman is 
Walter W. Head, consists of more than 
200 nationally-known leaders of religious, 
educational, and character-building or- 
ganizations. On the list are thirty-six 
Bishops, thirty-one pastors, priests and 
rabbis, twenty college presidents, edu- 
cators and editors, seventy-nine national 
officers of church benevolent boards, and 
forty-five prominent laymen of the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths. 


Plans Drafted 


Important as is the recovery of economic 
prosperity, no less important, the commit- 
tee feels, is spiritual recovery through the 
maintenance “of our spiritual ideals, moral 
standards, and character-building _insti- 
tutions.” 

Announced as a “call and a program 
for strengthening and undergirding the 
moral and spiritual forces of the nation,” 
the plans of the committee were drafted at 
a recent conference in Washington, D. C., 
after twenty-odd preliminary meetings in 
numerous sections of the country. 

The income of religious and private 
character-building institutions, it was 
pointed out, decreased from approximately 
$1,101,000,000 in 1929 to $435,000,000 in 
1932, a drop of more than 60 per cent. in 
four years’ time. Financial support con- 
tinued to drop off in 1933, and a further 


Walter W. Head (left), Chairman, and Charles V. Vickrey, Executive Secretary, 
of the National Committee for Religion and Welfare Recovery 


decrease, the committee believes, is 
threatened for 1934. From this drasti- 
cally reduced income must be paid irre- 
ducible fixed charges, interest, insurance, 
rents, etc., leaving “tragically inadequate 
support for active, progressive, construc- 
tive, statesmanlike ministry.” 

Coincident with this decrease in income 
has been an almost unprecedented increase 
in calls for services. 

The forces that reduced the income in- 
crease the demands, the committee stated. 
The result therefore has been a vicious 
circle. 

Of the approximate fifteen billions of 
dollars of Federal, State and municipal 
funds being made available for industrial 
and government relief agencies, none is 
available, the committee reported, for 
churches and private philanthropy, while 
the very creation of these funds from taxa- 
tion makes it more difficult to secure gifts 
for church and private agencies. 

Fellowship Monday will be held Octo- 
ber 1, when all pastors, priests, and rabbis, 
together with other church and welfare 
leaders in each city and community, will 
be expected to arrange a _ fellowship 
luncheon or dinner followed by a confer- 
ence which will be devoted to a discussion 
of how these leaders in religion and wel- 
fare work may cooperate in attaining certain 
moral, social, and welfare objectives. 

Mobilization Week will be held October 
1-6, when Rotary and other service clubs, 


chambers of commerce, 
women’s clubs, editors, 


business organizations 
and other sympathetic 


organizations and leaders 
will be asked to support 
the campaign for 100 per 
cent. church attendance 
on October 7. 


A nation-wide effort 
on the part of all 
churches and synagogues 
with the cooperation 
of the secular maga- 
zines, the daily press, 
radio, _ newsreels, 
luncheon clubs, athletic 
organizations, etc., with 
possible proclamations 
by the President of the 
United States, governors 
of each State and mayors 
of many cities, will be 
made to secure as nearly 
as practicable the pres- 
ence of every citizen in 
some house of worship 
or home. 


Through October, No- 
vember, and December 
the committee hopes to strengthen its cam- 
paign and check the results of its “steward- 
ship of life.’ From December 9 to 16, 
midway between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, International Golden Rule Week will 
be held, its goal being a practical applica- 
tion by every church member and citizen of 
the Golden Rule. Such persons will be ex- 
pected to forego some of the customary 
luxuries of life and share with the unem- 
ployed and unfortunate “who have neither 
employment nor harvest and for whom 
there can be no Christmas or Thanks- 


giving.” 
Church and State 


In furthering its objectives, the commit- 
tee called attention to the address made last 
December by President Roosevelt before the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. The Chief Executive declared 
at that time that the Government is “seeking 
through social and economic means the 
same goal which the churches are seeking 
through social and spiritual means,” and 
that “the great objective which Church 
and State are both demanding is ‘a more 
abundant life.’” The nation must seek 
a “prosperity built on spiritual and social 
values. State and Church are rightly 
united in a common aim.” 


“Religion and Social Service” continued 
on page 30 
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Letters and Art 


Broadway Folds Up the Dust-Covers 


The Season of 1934-1935 Gets Under Way, With 109 Foreign and Native Plays and Musical Pro- 
ductions on the Lists as Proof That Summer Is Definitely Over in the Theater 


SCANT week hence, 
barring, of course, 
the slow, quiet, and 


inexorable sinking of 
Manhattan into the sea, 
the theatrical season of 


1934-1935 will commence. 
The theatrical season of 
1934-1935 will not be any 
different from the theat- 
rial season of 1933-1934 
or even the theatrical sea- 
son of 1833-1834 except 
that, naturally, there will 
be a lot of new plays, 
better than 88.4 per cent. 
of which ought not to be 
produced at all, and better 
than 76.8 per cent. of 
which ought not to have been written at all. 
These figures, fairly constant and alarming 
over a period of the last twenty years, will 
occasion no dismay to the men and women 
who will make the theatrical season of 


1934-1935. 
Promises of the Season 


Already the advance heralds, customarily 
bright pink with inaccuracy, list more than 
109 plays and musical productions for the 
period between’ August 22 and December 
31. Of these, four will be French but not 
necessarily funny, thirteen will be British, 
three will be German, one will be Austrian, 
one will be Spanish, one will be Shaw and 
one—described with uncommon reticence 
as “only a remote possibility’—will be 
Eugene O'Neill. The remainder will be 
native works by native dramatists, native 
works coursing every 
conceivable subject 
from kidnaping to 
Valley Forge, 
plete with snowflakes 
and wind-machines. 

The Revolutionary 
War, a disturbance 
which has not to date 
fired any dramatist 
into anything except 
a fitful glow, twice 
will be laid in the 
laps of drama-ador- 
ing patriots, one of 
the events being the Valley Forge play, and 
the Civil War, not to be outdone, likewise 
has kindled effort in the minds of two play- 
wrights. The World War, thus far, is with- 
out representation on the season’s lists. 
Indeed, the World War has defied and baf- 
fled the native toilers at drama since the ex- 
cellent “What Price Glory?” It’s only match 
was a British item, now also a theatrical 
antiquity, “Journey’s End.” 

Hollywood, like the World War, is too 
18 
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Pinchot photograph 


Eugene O’Neill 


Broadway: the show-shop of the world 


sprawling for confinement within the com- 
pass of three acts, and thus the motion-pic- 
ture capital escapes attention, altho it still 
finds time, in the cool of the Beverly Hills 
evenings, to writhe in torment over what 
the now three-year-old “Once in a Life- 
time” did to it. Already roweled by the 
reformation forces, Hollywood is perfectly 
content to let well enough and the drama 
alone. 


Crime, ever a rich temptation to drama- 
tists of skill and gymnastic imaginations, 
concerns itself mainly with the kidnap 
phase of disorderly and illegal living. Two 
plays on this subject are ready for Broad- 
way and, curiously, each finds time to joke 
about the ritual of plucking a citizen from 
his hearth. Also, each finds time to reflect 
that audiences would rather see a beautiful 
girl kidnaped than a gangling boy or a 
wealthy banker. In one, the girl finds the 
kidnapers to be men of charm and the act 
itself to be a terribly, terribly amusing 
romp. In the other the girl, a combination of 
Amelia Earhart-Katharine Hepburn, sub- 
dues the bold, bad kidnapers and has them 
eating out of her imperious hands by sun- 
down. It’s silly, but it’s Broadway. 


The thirteen bright gifts from Great Brit- 
ain include two genuinely exciting items. 
One is the Noel Coward fabrication, “Con- 
versation Piece,” with Yvonne Printemps, 
and the other is “Escape Me Never!”, with 
Elisabeth Bergner, the minute actress who 
thus far has confined her appearances in 
this country to a film, “Catherine the 
Great,” in which, tiny, magnificent in the 
solitude of her genius, she gave a remark- 
able performance. 

Elmer Rice, a craftsman whose plays 
either are very good indeed and win prizes 
or very bad indeed and win jeers, has writ- 
ten three new works, has written them and, 
what’s more, will produce them. Having 
seen, with a shrewd eye, that producers 
make most of the money when a play is a 


success ,and having 
learned, with a shrewder 
eye, that losses may be 
held to a minimum when 
plays are not a success, 
Rice no longer deals with 
producers. His first pro- 
duction will be “Judgment 
Day,” a melodrama de- 
scribed as concerning the 
trial of a man and woman 
charged with the at- 
tempted assassination of 
a European dictator. The 
entire action of the play 
takes place in the court- 
room. The second from 
the Rice atelier is “Be- 
tween Two Worlds,” the 
action of which takes place on an ocean 
liner, and the third will be “Not for Chil- 


dren,” a satiric comedy. 


The newspaper profession will be repre- 
sented by two plays: “Kill That Story,” a 
comedy, and “Jane Brady, Editor.” 


There are five political satires announced, 
forty-three plays about a boy, a girl, and a 
June night, seven plays concerning the 
South, and twenty-seven musical comedies 
and operettas, seventeen of which un- 
doubtedly will perish right where they are 
now—in some producer’s desk-drawer. 
Musical comedies and operettas cost from 
$40,000 to $180,000 to produce or from 
$40,000 to $180,000 more than most pro- 
ducers have or can get. The dramatists, 
altho they may have been at some pains to 
confect new plots, or what pass for new 
plots, have found it no trouble at all, in- 
deed, a pleasure, to 
think up some of the 
most amazing titles 
ever applied to three 
acts of stage-craft. 
Samples of what may 
be expected to wink 
out in the lights over 
the theater marquees 
of Broadway this win- 
ter are: “The Lord 
Blesses the Bishop,” 
“Tight Britches,” 
“Yokel Boy Makes 
Good,” and that most 
astonishing of all prospects, “Forty-Nine 
Dogs in a Meathouse.” 


Elisabeth Bergner 


A. H. Woods, for what seems generations 
the major producer of piquant farces deal- 
ing with sex in its more arch moments, 
snubs these trifles for a studiedly feline 
season. His announcements are two: “The 
Red Cat,” and “Alley Cat.” 


(“Letters and Art” continued on page 24) 
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00k how simple and mugged this Knee fiction vs - 
just like a big 
shock absorber” 


The enclosed type of Knee-Action, used by 


Chevrolet, is the simplest kind of mechanism 


imaginable. All it is, in reality, is a giant shock absorber built 


solidly into Chevrolet’s frame, with the front wheel anchored to the 
‘shock absorber” arm. When the car meets a bump or hole in the 
road, the wheel rises or falls to absorb the shock. And the pas- 
sengers and driver glide along, as if no bump were there. Among 
cars of lowest price, only Chevrolet has this patented, fully- 
enclosed Knee-Action—so safely protected against wear and tear. 
Only Chevrolet has an 80-horsepower “Blue-Flame” engine, 
a big, roomy Fisher body, new cable-controlled brakes. And Chev- 
rolet’s gas and oil consumption is so low that leading American 
business firms rank it number one in economical transportatioz. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value nena ongeraeea tt ; 
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The International World Police 


Barron Collier’s Idea to Cut Red Tape Connected With the Exchange of Criminal Data Leads to 
Missing Link in the Fight Against Crime 


Filling a 


IMES are getting harder for the 
criminal. The machinery of justice 


often moves at a snail’s pace, but year 
by year the agencies combating crime are 
becoming more efficient and more effective. 
One important missing link in judiciary 
forces for years has been an international 
police organization, and now that link has 


been filled. 


Unknown to the public at large, the In- 
ternational World Police has come into 
existence, and is already functioning. It is 
not, in itself, a police force, and it has no 
police powers, but it marks a significant 
step forward in tracking down the inter- 
national criminal, for its purpose is to ex- 
change crime data, facilitate extradition, 
improve police methods, and act as a gen- 
eral service bureau for police officials in all 
civilized countries. The Western offices are 
at New York City’s police headquarters; 
the Eastern offices will be located in Vienna. 


Just as cities and States cooperate with 
one another in the detection of crime in this 
country, so the IWP expects to aid the 
police in all countries. It will be a clearing 
house to break down the barriers of red 
tape which so often harass officials in seek- 
ing criminals in other lands. It will make 
identification of criminals easier, and their 
escape more difficult. 


Reason for [WP 


Here is the reason for the IWP as 
stated in its constitution drawn up recently: 
“Believing it to be the best interest of the 
leading police officials of the world to have 
at their service a bureau for the constant 
exchange of information pertaining to in- 
ternational crime and international crimi- 
nals, this voluntary association of police 
executives of the world is formed.” 


The purpose is “the collection and dis- 
semination of intelligence pertaining to 
criminals, or suspected criminals, who com- 
mit crimes in one country and seek refuge 
in another; or criminals whose crimes are 
not confined to any one nation.” 

The need for such a bureau has long 
been manifest. Not only will it exchange 
data and facilitate extradition, but it will 
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General O’Ryan 


Barron Collier 


study means for combating such inter- 
national problems as the white-slave trade 
and narcotic smuggling. It will be of con- 
siderable use to American police chiefs in 
cities containing large foreign populations. 
The IWP has been functioning only a 
short time. While its beginnings are ex- 
pected to be small, it is expected to de- 
velop gradually into an agency reaching 
into every part of the world. Meetings will 
be held every two years, the next one to 
be in 1935. 


Maj.-Gen. John F. O’Ryan, Commis- 
sioner of Police of New York City, is Presi- 
dent. Vice-Presidents are high police 
officials of Rome, Paris, Brussels, Warsaw, 
Amsterdam, Montreal, England, and Com- 
missioner of Police James P. Allman of 
Chicago. The Secretary is New York’s 
Deputy Chief Inspector John J. O’Connell, 
known as the “professor” because he is in 
charge of the city’s police college. 


An unusual aspect of the IWP is that, 
while police officials always had hoped for 
a smooth-working international crime 
bureau, the man who is responsible for 
the present bureau is a layman. He is 
Barron Collier, the advertising man, who 
controls the advertising space in the street- 
railway and transportation systems of the 
country. Sixty-one, of distinguished bear- 
ing, with gray hair and piercing gray eyes, 
Mr. Collier has long been active in busi- 
ness and civic affairs. To Floridans he is 
known as the State’s largest landowner; to 
Boy Scouts he is known as Acting Presi- 
dent of the New York Foundation. 
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uniforms differ greatly, the police of these six nations cooperate against the international criminal: 
German Schutzpolizisten, 


(4) Italian carabineri, (5) J 
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It was a curious chain of events that 
brought Mr. Collier into the international) 
police picture. In 1922 he was disturbed 
by newspaper reports that 1,073 persons 
had been killed in New York City that year? 
by vehicles. Being an advertising man, he> 
suggested to Police Commissioner Richard | 
E. Enright that a monster safety campaign | 
be organized, and the commissioner named | 
Mr. Collier Special Deputy Police Com-: 
missioner. The drive was a success. 


Becoming more interested in the police, , 
and impressed by the amount of red tape 
connected with the exchange of criminal 
data between countries, Mr. Collier set to 
work to organize the International World 
Police, bearing virtually all expenses him-- 
self. Three years ago, when the Inter; 
national Criminal Police Commission, a- 
European organization, was holding meet- | 
ings in Paris, Mr. Collier got together rep- | 
resentatives of police groups from the | 
American association and had them at- | 
tend the Paris and Rome meetings, thus 
laying the groundwork for a consolidation 
of all groups. Last year, when the Inter- | 
national Police Conference met in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Collier brought a group of lead- | 
ing European police officials to this coun- 
try, and further progress was made through 
the formation of the International World 
Police. The IWP conflicts in no way with 
the interests of other police organizations. 


Mr. Collier’s Views 


“For police executives of the world’s 
large cities to know each other, to sit 
down at a table and discuss mutual prob- 
lems and methods pertaining to efficient 
police work throughout the world,” Mr. 
Collier said in an interview, “is just as 
important as it is for a board of directors 
of a great corporation to sit down and dis- 
cuss its problems and policies. 


“It was to make these meetings possible 
and to assure this element of personal as 
well as official interest that I worked for 
twelve years to bring the police executives 
of the world’s leading cities to a realiza- 
tion of the advantage of just such a form. 
The IWP is the outcome of this effort.” 


International 
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Take it from me, it’s refreshing! 


And take it from us (if you'll excuse us for saying so), Spud’s grateful cool- 


ul ness is a happy find these sweltering days. Spuds cap the fragrance of 


old-fashioned tobaccos with a hint of an April breeze! You'll like them! 


Spud’s secret. It’s menthol, but not menthol in the smoke. Spud’s 


tiny bit of menthol does its work in the cigarette, by simply cooling the 


smoke. So Spud offers just pure tobacco goodness, with the heat taken out. 


CORK TIP or PLAIN 
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Wisconsin Celebrates Its Tercentenary 


Color and Pageantry Throughout the State Commemorates the Arrival of Jean Nicolet, 
French Explorer, Who Beached His Canoe Near Green Bay 300 Years Ago 


HREE hundred years 
lee —in September, 
1634—a young 
Frenchman wearing a 
Chinese mandarin’s robe 
and a hat with a plume, 


arrived at the Winnebago 
Indian village in what is 


now Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 
To commemorate the 


founding by Jean Nicolet 
of the first white man’s 
settlement in Wisconsin, 
citizens of that State are 
celebrating their Tercen- 
tenary for eight weeks this 
summer with color and 
pageantry. 

In 1634 Samuel de 
Champlain, Governor of 
New France, dispatched 
Nicolet westward along 
the Great Lakes to make treaties with 
the remote tribes of Indians and to im- 
press them with the advantages of trading 
with the French. After landing at La Baye 
Verte, he founded a large Indian settle- 
ment and then ascended the Fox River to a 
point beyond its passage through Lake 
Winnebago. He probably proceeded as far 
south as the site of Chicago and returned 
east by way of Lake Michigan. 


Nicolet’s coming marked the beginning 
of the white man’s history in Wisconsin 
altho Etienne Brulé had earlier visited the 
upper lakes. In the wake of Nicolet came 
the trail blazers and La Baye Verte was 
their gathering place. It wasn’t until the 
English had conquered the great Northwest 
more than a century later that La Baye 
Verte was changed to Green Bay so that 
until the 1830’s French influence altogether 
dominated the manners and customs of the 
people. French names continue through- 
out that part of Wisconsin. 


Against Slavery 


In 1848, with Europe torn by revolu- 
tions, a great foreign migration began. 
Wisconsin became a State in that year and 
immigrants from Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, Ireland, Poland, and Switzerland 
were lured to the State chiefly because one 
year less of residence was required for 
citizenship than in most other States. 
Among the first of these to arrive was 
Carl Schurz and it was his wife who es- 
tablished the first kindergarten. These 
early settlers did much to gain a foothold 
for what has come to be known as the Wis- 


consin idea: “The passion to serve human 
needs.” 

The early history of the State was marked 
by scandals in connection with the sale of 
public lands and the granting of railroad 
charters, but before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, conditions were considerably 
better. Anti-slavery sentiment in the State 
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sy Wisconsin Historical Society 


Jean Nicolet’s arrival in Wisconsin three hundred years ago 


was strong, and at Ripon in 1854 there was 
begun one of the earliest movements which 
later resulted in the organization of the 
Republican party. 

Through the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, created to administer the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Wisconsin was a 
pioneer in regulating the health and safety 
of her workers. Many other reforms which 
have been enacted into law under the egis 
of the New Deal in Washington were first 
conceived in Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin has long been renowned for 
liberalism in education. The tendency in 
this field is illustrated by the words in- 
scribed in bronze at the entrance of the 
State university in Madison: “We can not 
for a moment believe that knowledge has 
reached its final goal or that the present 
constitution of society is perfect ... In 
all lines of investigation . . . the investi- 
gator should be absolutely free to follow the 
paths of truth wherever they may lead. 
Whatever may be the limitations which 
trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe the 


great State of Wisconsin should encourage 


that continued fearless sifting and winnow- 
ing by which alone truth can be found.” 

Among the leaders in the State’s fight for 
social consciousness were the late Robert 
M. La Follette, Dr. John Bascom, Dr. John 
R. Commons, Dr. E. A. Ross, and many 
others in addition to Victor Berger, who 
headed the old Socialist movement in 
Wisconsin. 


Foremost Dairy State 


The development of cooperative enter- 
prise and cooperative associations in Wis- 
consin has been local and State-wide. The 
State is the foremost dairy State in the 
Union, and industrially Wisconsin ranks 
among the ten leading States. 

It is significant that, before starting his 
Hawaiian cruise, President Roosevelt chose 
Green Bay as the locale for his only major 
speech on his trip across the country. 


The President originally 
planned a stop for the 
purpose of speaking at 
Green Bay’s Tercenten- 
nial celebration on 
August 9. : 


Altho the Tercentenary 
activities are centered at 
Green Bay, Milwaukee is 
also planning an _histori- 
cal pageant which will 

adhere strictly to her own 

past. This will be a four- 
day civic celebration to be 
held during the week of 
August 19. The days of 
Laurent Solomon Juneau, 
Byron Kilbourne, and 
others will be reenacted, 
followed by incidents of 
pre-Civil War days, Lin- 
coln’s visit to the State 
Fair at Milwaukee, and 
continuing through the Gay Nineties, 
which will reflect the social life of the City. 
A finale is being planned which will bring 
the spectacle up to the present day. 


Early in the celebration a motorcade 
started out from Portage and retraced on 
land the route that Jean Nicolet took from 
Green Bay to Portage. The motorcade was 
a part of the festival to be held at Green 
Bay as a preliminary to Wisconsin’s Ter- 
centennial celebration. The party as- 
sembled and awaited the arrival of Chief 
Tallfeather, an Indian runner, who covered 
the route from Green Bay to Portage invit- 
ing persons along the way to join the motor- 
cade. The terminus of the trip was Red 
Banks, near Green Bay, at the spot where 
Nicolet beached his canoe for the first time 
on Wisconsin’s soil. 


Pageant Given 


The party attended the dedication of the 
Jean Nicolet Highway which was featured 
by a pageant depicting the arrival of the 
Frenchman. In the evening there was a 
program including a native Indian feast 
at which a 900-pound steer was barbecued. 


An important feature of the celebration 
at Green Bay is the pageant Under Three 
Flags, which depicts the State’s history. It 
is being performed each week-end. 


As a preliminary to the formal opening of 
the Tercentennial féte, 600,000 special Jean 
Nicolet stamps were recently put on sale at 
Green Bay. President Roosevelt, the coun- 
try’s leading philatelist, received his “first 
day cover” of the issue. “Covers” made 
from special envelopes bearing the new 
stamp, copied from the painting of Jean 
Nicolet’s landing on Wisconsin’s shores in 
1634, by Edwin W. Deming of New York, 
were sent to King George of England, 
Premier Benito Mussolini, Pope Pius XI, 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler, Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 


and other prominent persons. 
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And Look At the High-Priced 
Features You Get in This 
Low-Priced Truck 


Today the prices of America’s 
three lowest-priced trucks are 
virtuallyidentical. Yetinashow- 
downoffeatures Dodge leads by 
an astonishing margin. Dodge 
gives you such known, recog- 
nized advantages as these: Full- 
Floating Rear Axle; Valve Seat 
Inserts to save gas and valve 
grinding; Hydraulic Brakes to 
Save tires and brake linings; 4 
Piston Rings instead of the usual 
three, to save gas and oil; 4 Main 
Bearings instead of the usual 
three, to check vibration and 
prolong engine life. There are 18 
of these advantages by actual 
countthat Dodge gives you. And 
only Dodge among low-priced 
trucks gives you anywhere near 
all of them. No wonder, at the 
new low prices, thousandsofadd- 
ed buyers are turning to Dodge. 


NOW COMPARE DODGE PRICES 


With Those Of Lowest-Priced Trucks Delivered In Your City 


? 


OW, more than ever, geta “Show-down’ 
N before you buy any truck! For over 17 
years the name “‘Dodge” on a truck has been 
synonymous with dependability . . . long life 
. .. low-cost miles. There are many Dodge 
trucks on the highway today that have 
delivered 300,000 miles and more of depend- 
able service. 


Now Dodge wants every truck buyer in 
America to know that Dodge trucks are not 
only priced low... they actually are offered 
right down with the lowest-priced trucks that 
you can buy, delivered in your city. 

Just ask your Dodge dealer for 2 copy of 


the Dodge ‘“‘Show-Down” score card. It shows 
you what Dodge has and what other low- 


priced trucks have. See how much more 
Dodge offers you. Then compare the delivered 
prices and you will see at once why so 
many thousands of new buyers are swinging 
to today’s outstanding Dodge values. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


114-ton,6-cyl., 131’ and 136’ w. b. chassis - Now $490* 
14-ton, 6-cyl., 148” and 161’ w. b. chassis - Now $520* 


Acomplete line of Commercial Cars and Trucks from 
%-Ton to9 tons payload capacity also priced 
proportionately low. 


* All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change 
without notice. Special equipment, including dual 
wheels on 1¥%2-ton models, extra. Time payments to 
fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Plan. 


Built to outlast them all— yet priced with the lowest 
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Salzburg Festival Ignores Handicaps 


Repertory Presented Despite Absence of Richard Strauss and Hitler’s 
Decree Forbidding German Singers to Fulfil Engagements 


Courtesy of Austrian National Tourist Office, New York 


Reinhardt’s play “Everyman” presented on the square before the Salzburg Cathedral 


I. is not often that the Salzburg Festival in 
Austria has had such difficulties in meeting 
its schedule as it has experienced this 
summer. 


Last year when Chancellor Hitler forbade 
certain German singers to proceed from 
Baireuth to fulfil their engagements in 
Salzburg, a substitute from Vienna left a 
hospital, just after undergoing an opera- 
tion, to sing the title réle in “Orpheus.” 
Similar heroic efforts were successful in 
keeping the Salzburg Festival repertory 
intact. 


When the opening day came this year and 
Richard Strauss was to conduct Beethoven’s 
only opera, “Fidelio,” the whole country 
was in mourning over the death of Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss. And Strauss 
announced suddenly that he would not con- 
duct in Salzburg this year. As president 
of Germany’s musical “Culture Chamber,” 
he plays a distinctive part in Nazi official- 
dom, and naturally it is a bit embarrassing 
for him to participate in Austria’s great 
festival. 


The greatest conductor left in Germany, 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, had earlier canceled 
his two orchestral concerts in Salzburg, 
pleading that his duties in the Nazi “Kultur 
Kammer,” his “State Councilorship,” and 
his responsibilities at the Berlin Staats- 
oper, and his work with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic had left him very tired and in 
need of a vacation. 


But the plucky Austrians continued their 
Festival, even tho they began a day late. 
Clemens Krauss substituted for Strauss, 
and prefaced the Beethoven opera with the 


playing of the funeral march movement 
from the great “Eroica” symphony in 
memory of Chancellor Dollfuss, who was 
assassinated in the recent Nazi uprising. 
Five minutes of silence followed before the 
opera began. 

The entire schedule of operas and plays, 
including the four works of the departed 
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Richard Strauss—‘Rosenkavalier,” ‘“Elek- 
tra,” “Egyptian Helen,” and “The Woman 
Without a Shadow’—is being given with 
virtually no change from the original 
agenda. The Austrians ‘have a way of 
carrying on as tho there had been no diffi- 
culties. 


They are a bit disappointed over the 
absence of Strauss, for whom they have 
always shown the greatest consideration, 
but they respect his works, and are not 
giving tit for tat. 

Tourists flock from Scandinavian coun- 
tries, France, Italy, and America, to make 
the Salzburg Festival prosper. Only Ger- 
mans are missing. 


London Company Coming 


live famous D’Oyly Carte company from 
the Savoy Theater, London, will play an 
autumn engagement on Broadway. This 
noted organization has presented Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas in London every 
season for the last forty years. Never, 
strange to say, has the company ventured 
across the Atlantic to show Broadway how 
Gilbert and Sullivan should be acted and 
sung. 

The troupe expects to arrive on these 
shores early in September and to remain in 
New York until December, when it will go 
on the road and visit cities in the East. Some 
of the lesser-known works of these beloved 
British masters will be included in the 
repertory and, of course, there will be the 
old favorites that have been familiar for 
many years to English-speaking people the 
world over. 

The list of operettas to be presented in- 
cludes “Cox and Box,” “Ruddigore,” “The 
Gondoliers,” “Trial by Jury,” “Patience,” 
Princess Ida,” “The Yeomen of the 
Guard,” “Tolanthe,” “The Pirates of Pen- 


zance,” “H. M. S. Pinafore,” and “The 
Mikado.” 


Social Order Attacked by 
Bernard Shaw in New Play 


Desnite a terrific heat wave, Dublin’s play- 
goers have been flocking to the Abbey 
Theater to witness the latest pyrotechnics 
from the pen of George Bernard Shaw. . 
Critics seem to agree that “On the Rocks,” 
the new bit of Shavian fireworks and politi- 
cal satire, is even more brilliant and pro- 
voeative than was the daring play “The 
Apple Cart,” which upset audiences some 
few years ago. 

The new play is a dashing attack upon 
the existing social order, and there is little 
left of the present structure of society when 
these new blasts of Shavian dynamite have 
laid it low. As in most of Shaw’s social and 
political satires, there is a minimum of 
action, and once again Shaw demonstrates 
his gift for dramatic astuteness when he 
assembles a dozen or more characters on 
the stage. These hold the audience while 
their talk is wholly on politics. 


The Abbey Theater, one of the really 
ereat repertory groups of the modern thea- 
ter, has presented many of Shaw’s plays 
since its inception some thirty years ago. 
Even when London’s censor banned Shaw in 
the early days, the Abbey was courageous 
enough to present these plays and to brave 
the wrath of Dublin Castle. 


In “On the Rocks,” Shaw brings to a 
dramatic climax the theories and arguments 
that he has so frequently raised in his early 
and middle plays. The Dublin audiences 
left the Abbey fully convinced that the pres- 
ent status of society is a ridiculous and 
worthless set-up. They went home ponder- 
ing over the nebulous and vague Utopia 
created by the dramatist. 


The Abbey Theater production has been 
highly commended as an intelligent and 
searching portrayal of this piquant piece of 
controversy. The per- 
formance of F. J. 
McCormick as_ the 
conservative British 
Prime Minister, who 
is smitten with revo- 
lutionary ideas but 
who lacks the courage 
to pursue them, re- 
ceived high commen- 
dation from the 
critics. The Abbey’s 
comedian, Barry Fitz- 
gerald, was cast as 
Hipney, a sly Cockney workingman, who 
constitutes Shaw’s prediction of the dic- 
tator that is to come. 


Miss Eileen Crowe, the Abbey’s magnifi- 
cent Pegeen Mike of “The Playboy” and 
dramatic Juno in “Juno and the Paycock,” 
played Miss Brollikins. 

The entire production was a startling 
demonstration that the gifted Shaw has lost 
none of his old fire and still holds his 
place among the first dramatists of the 
world. Again, too, the Abbey Theater 
proves its ability to mount the great plays 
of the present. 


WILLIAM P. SEARS, JR. 


George Bernard 
Shaw 
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PROTECTS 
THE TIME PAYMENT BUYER 


wes you buy a car on “time payments” you want 


finance service that assures you courtesy, consid- 
eration and adequate insurance protection at the lowest 


possible cost. Such a service is offered to you in the Official ie A Y N O M O R E 


Chrysler Motors-Commercial Credit Plan of automobile f 
for financing than the Official Chrysler 


financing. ; 
Motors-Commercial Credit Plan calls for. 


I 

_ But how are you going to know when you are getting Cheek Cost This Way: 

| low cost financing with adequate insurance protection? 1. Write here the amount your dealer 

| ; > ’ asks as down payment (this may in- 

_ If you will apply the rule in the box at the right, you clude trade-in value of an old car). $ 


can tell to a penny, how much financing costs you under Write here the total of all monthly 
payments required. ee 


any plan. It is then a simple matter to see which car 


has the fairest and most reasonable financing charges. - Add the two figures above. Their 


sum is the total cost of car including 
financing and insurance. 


When you buy a car on the Official Chrysler Motors-Com- 


_ mercial Credit Plan your finance arrangements are backed Write here the cash delivered price 


of the car. 


by the experience and resources of the $40,000,000 Com- : 
In Credit IC This C aan Subtract amount No. 4 from amount 
SS ae peo ompany. is Company 1s one of the No. 3 above. The result is the total cost 
pioneers in instalment financing. It employs more than of financing, including insurance*. —$ 
1800 trained people and has 142 offices and subsidiaries Then—compare this cost with the finance cost 
in the United States and Canada. It has financed nearly Bee ot ee CHE ALE hapa e 
s x redit Plan, and pay no more for the financing 
_ $3,500,000,000 of various receivables. of your car purchase, 


*Fire—Theft— Collision. 


Every car bought on our Official Plan is adequately insured 
against the hazards of fire, theft and collision. You receive 
an insurance policy written by one of the largest and 
soundest old line companies—giving you the necessary 
protection that you should have. 


Compare financing charges and you will find that you 
can finance the purchase of a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
or Chrysler car as reasonably as you can any Car. Inves- 
tigate the finance company and you will find that none 
is more secure or more considerate of the buyer than 


Commercial Credit Company. 


We urge you to find out what financing costs before you buy 
any car. Use the rule in the box. It is printed for your con- 
venience and in keeping with the Chrysler Motors policy 
of open-and-above-board dealing on this important matter. 


PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER MOTORS | #:.. 
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DR. CHARLES 
FLANDIN, 


great Paris skin 
specialist, states:— 


"She was 4-1op 


99 


in 3 weeks...’ 


~O MANY of us drag around like Dr. 

Flandin’s patient —half-sick with pain- 
ful headaches, unsightly skin, poor diges- 
tion, constipation ... when we could usu- 
ally be well so easily! 


“This patient,” states Dr. Flandin, 
Médecin-Chef :de ’H6pital Bichat, “was 
run-down, listless. Her stomach rebelled 
at the sight of food. Cathartics had 
almost paralyzed her intestines. 


“My recommendation was yeast. After 
eating it regularly for 3 weeks, her con- 
stipation was a thing of the past. Today 
she hasa clear, radiant skin. Her appetite 
is vastly improved. Her disposition is 
more cheerful. 


““T have prescribed yeast for many 
years,” Dr. Flandin continues. “‘My ad- 
vice to patients is—let cathartics alone.” 


When you can get the opinion of such a 
celebrated physician, isn’t it good common 
sense to follow it? Then won’t you eat 3 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day 
...for at least 30 days? 

You can get it at grocers, restaurants, 
soda fountains. It is 
rich in Vitamins B, D 
and G. Get some now! 

R 


Copyright, 1934, 5 
Standard Brands Incorporated CODE 


L. ; ca! 
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Highlights From the World of Books 


The Treason of Roger Casement 


It was Good Friday in the year 1916. A 
murky dusk was settling rapidly over the 
wind-swept Kerry coast of Ireland. Through 
the failing light, the watch aboard H.M.S. 
Bluebell, on patrol duty ninety miles off 
the southern coast, sighted a vessel painted 
impeccably in_ the 
Norwegian colors. 
The captain of the 
British ship was in- 
mediately suspicious. 
He signaled that the 
strange vessel, which 
gave the name Aud, 
must follow the Blue- 
bell to harbor. All 
night the two boats 
steamed southeast in 
the direction of 
Queenstown, butthree 
and a half miles out 
of port, the crew of the Bluebell noted that 
something had gone wrong on the Aud. 
The ship seemed to falter. Her engines 
stopped and a cloud of white smoke ap- 
peared. Two boats loaded with men put 
off from her. A few minutes later there 
was a roar and the “Norwegian” vessel 
sank below the waves. 


Acme 


Sir Roger Casement 


The men in the boats proved to be Ger- 
man bluejackets and their capture, tho a 
commonplace occurrence, was the first of 
a series of revelations which brought to 
light the treachery of Roger Casement and 
which resulted in the greatest treason trial 
in England’s history. The story is feel- 
ingly and dramatically unfolded in Derek 
Walker-Smith’s “Lord Reading and His 
Cases,” which has just been published by 
The Macmillan Company. 


Roger Casement possessed the fanatical 
patriotism and the smoldering ambition of 
a Garibaldi, but he possessed also the ro- 
mantic idealism of the Shakespearian 
Brutus. In 1912 he had been knighted for 
distinguished service in the Congo. He 
was forty-eight at the time and living on a 
small pension. It would have been the twi- 
light of the career of an ordinary man. 
But Casement became interested in the Irish 
question—the struggle between the Fenians 
and the Ulstermen. He espoused the cause 
of the former, who wanted independence. 


Tho pitifully naive in many respects, 
Roger Casement saw that Ireland needed 
outside help and he looked toward Germany. 
He evolved a fantastic scheme—as gigantic 
in its proportions as it was absurd in its 
impracticability. He would head for Ger- 
many; he would get a declaration of 
German sympathy with Irish national as- 
pirations; he would visit prison camps 
north of the Rhine and organize an Irish 
Brigade which would land on the Kerry 
coast and deliver a death-blow at the most 
vulnerable point of the British Isles. It is 
not difficult to picture the ecstatic en- 
thusiasm with which this Quixotic knight- 
errant disguised himself, tricked the de- 
tectives who trailed him, and found his way 


to the Imperial Chancellor—with nothing 
to support him but his idealism. 


The German Government gave him the 
declaration he desired and he set to work 
on the second half of his plan—the or- 
ganization of the Irish Brigade. What were 
his chances of success? In Ireland his 
followers had been fanatical patriots, but 
here he was dealing not with politically- 
minded separatists, but with professional 
soldiers, men who had been a part of the 
first Expeditionary Force, who had felt the 
impact of the enemy at Mons, and who had 
by their valor strengthened the morale of 
the defense throughout the Western Front. 
Their allegiance had not been lightly given, 
and they mistrusted the strange Irishman. 
Only fifty responded favorably. 


Then suddenly came the news of the 
ereat Irish revolt which was timed to break 
out on Easter Sunday. Here, surely, was 
the chance Casement had been waiting for. 
But fortune was not kindly disposed—or 
perhaps too kindly disposed toward the 
wrong persons. A succession of incidents 
occurring at inopportune moments resulted 
in Casement’s complete undoing. The alert 
captain of the Bluebell was one such 
obstacle. 


Casement was seized and charged with 
high treason, and his trial was a fitting 
climax to a strange and thrilling adventure. 


The case for the prosecution was that the 
defendant by his efforts to seduce the al- 
legiance of the Irish prisoners and by his 
descent on the Irish coast, had committed 
acts of assistance to the King’s enemies in 
time of war. What defense could possibly 
be mustered to withstand such an array 
of fact? The defense’s only chance was to 
urge the quashing of the indictment—to 
plead that the actions of Casement did not 
constitute the offense of treason. 


There followed a long technical discus- 
sion, clearly and intriguingly presented by 
the author, on the correct interpretation of 
the Statute of Treasons of 1351. 


But the odds were overwhelming. The 
day came for the summing-up of the argu- 
ments by the Lord Chief Justice. Step by 
step he took the jury through the evidence. 
He was scrupulously fair to Casement, but, 
under his unbiased exposition, it became 
increasingly clear how heavy was the evi- 
dence against him. The jury retired and 
returned to announce that the defendant 
had been found guilty of high treason. 


In the words of Lord Birkenhead, Roger 
Casement, “blinded by hatred” of England, 
had played a desperate hazard—and had 
lost. 


WAG a ee 


During the present seasonal lull when 
few books are published, critical reviews 
are replaced by other articles of interest to 
book lovers. This is the first of the new 
series. 
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On the Current Screen 


Miss Jean Harlow, who is one of the really 
distinctive personages of the motion-pic- 
ture, demonstrates once again that she is a 
completely delightful comedienne in the 
photoplay released finally under the title of 
The Girl From Missouri (AAA). This new 
film of hers, it seems, has 
been faced with certain 
difficulties as the result of 
Hollywood’s fright in the 
face of the Legion of 
Decency campaign. Origi- 
nally the work was des- 
tined to be called “Born to 
Be Kissed,” but that title 
was quickly changed to 
“100 Per Cent. Decent,” 
which somehow didn’t 
seem quite right, either. 
Then it was called, for a 
moment or two, “Eadie 
Was a Lady,” but appa- 
rently the implied sugges- 
tion that the heroine might 
have been something else 
was regarded as inadvis- 
able, too. Thereupon such a title as “The 
Girl From Missouri” sounded safe enough, 
and so that is the name under which the 
new comedy-drama emerges. 


The work is in theme and quality one of 
those rowdy sex melodramas, with comedy 
implications, which are regarded with such 
doubt by groups of the censorious. In the 
interest of the new reform movement, it has 
been carefully suggested that the heroine, 
a predatory young blonde with a keen eye 
on the main chance, is at bottom a highly 
virtuous innocent, who is holding out grimly 
for marriage and general respectability. 
Somehow, tho, the heroine’s fight for her 
honor is regarded more in the comic, than 
in the lyric spirit, and there are observers 
who have suggested that “The Girl From 
Missouri” is by way of being a sort 
of jazz successor to Richardson’s famous 
heroine, “Pamela,” or perhaps Miss Har- 
low’s own literary ancestor, “Clarissa Har- 
lowe.” Perhaps, too,*there is nothing par- 
ticularly edifying in the story of how the 
venerable father of Miss Harlow’s fiancé 
“frames” his prospective daughter-in-law 
in a vice raid and only accepts her with 
admiration and a show of enthusiasm when, 
out of vengeance, she proceeds to “frame” 
him with equal heartiness. 


In essence, “The Girl From Missouri” 
isn’t particularly impressive as either com- 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 


Mother, *The Prize- The Girl From Mis- 
fighter and the Lady, souri, The Key, Men 
*Little Women, in White, Double 
*Cradle Song, Cath- Door, The Thin Man, 
erine the Great, *The Where Sinners Meet, 
House of Rothschild, Here Comes the 
*The Lost Patrol, Groom, Many Happy 
Viva Villa, *You’re Returns, Murder_ on 
Telling Me, *Tarzan the Blackboard, Hat, 
and His Mate. Coat and Glove. 


AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 


edy or drama. It has a few amusingly 


written episodes, but on the whole the work 
is considerably too lacking in dramatic 
shrewdness to be worthy of the talents of 
its authors, Anita Loos and John Emerson. 
But ‘when Miss Harlow takes hold of its 


A scene from “The Girl From Missouri” 


rather shoddy materials and brings her 
talents to bear on them, the photoplay | 
takes on qualities of genuine satirical 
brilliance. In addition to her fine comedy 
gift Miss Harlow displays, in the few 
chances allotted to her, a new skill at 
dramatic playing. Lionel Barrymore and 
Franchot Tone head a good supporting cast. 


* * * * 


Friends of Mr. Sweeney (AA)—A likable 
but slightly old-fashioned farce about the 
turning worm. Charles Ruggles, who has 
no peer at playing the part of a mild-man- 
nered and generally beaten wage-slave who 
grows bold as a menagerie and shows his 
domineering boss a thing or two, is a humble 
editorial writer, who suddenly comes to life 


after years of humility. His splendid per- 
formance almost makes one forget that the 
whole story suggests pretty completely that 
the plot is taken from a novel written half- 
way through the prohibition era. 


* * * * 


Elmer and Elsie (A)—A feeble comedy, 
based with considerable freedom on an old 
play by George S. Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly, called “To the Ladies.” Devoted to 
the proposition that wives stay quietly in 
the background and rule their husbands’ 
careers by pretending to give in to them, it 
shows George Bancroft as a half-wit hus- 
band, who becomes foreman of a piano 
factory by unconsciously taking his wife’s 
advice. Frances Fuller is the wife. 


* * * * 


The Personality Kid (AA)—A pleasant 
cast makes the conventional story of the 
prize-fighter who deserts his loyal wife and 
eventually returns to her slightly better 
entertainment than it deserves to be. Pat 
O’Brien, Glenda Farrell, and Claire Dodd 
are extremely helpful in the leading roles. 


ARGUS. 
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WHISPER IT SOFTLY, BUT— 


Tie lovely 
of Pik Bonus 


IT'S POLITELY 


Miss X 


CALLED. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


You’d never suspect by looking at her, how 
uncomfortable she is, how utterly ashamed at 
the very thought of having Athlete’s Foot. 

Her shame, however, would soon give way 
to repulsion—if she could only see her con- 
dition as the microscope reveals it. 

For at workin the flesh between her toes there 
are billions of unclean fungi—digging and bor- 
ing away, giving off musty, seeping moisture. 


Get out of the glass house 
Folks who live in glass houses should never 


throw stones. 


Before privately indicting your neighbor, 
examine the skin between your own toes. Does 
it itch? Does the skin look red, angry? Or 
white with stickiness? Blisters? Peeling, crack- 


ing, sore? 


Apply this inexpensive treatment 


Any one of these distress signals calls for the 
prompt application of Absorbine Jr., morning 
and night. How cooling, soothing and easing it 
feels to the irritated skin! How quick the relief, 
as its antiseptic and healing benefits accomplish 
their work! And how economical! A small 
quantity gets results because Absorbine Jr. is 
concentrated, and the cost is only a fraction of 


a cent per application. 


Insist upon Absorbine Jr. by name to be sure 
of getting the real article when you buy. All 
drug stores, $1.25. For free sample write 
W.F. Young, Inc., 345 Lyman Street, Spring- 


field, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 


bruises, sprains, sleeplessness, SUNBURN 
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to relieve 
Constipation 
easily 


How often the easiest way of doing some- 
thing is the best way! Take constipation for 
instance. Medical science shows that FEEN- 
A-MINT, the chewing-gum laxative, is highly 
effective and thorough in relieving consti- 
pation—and yet how easy and pleasant it is 
to take. Just like chewing your favorite chew- 
ing gum—and the very act of chewing spreads 
the laxative evenly and smoothly right down 
to where it does its work. FEEN-A-MINT is 
mild enough for children and yet thorough 
and effective for adults. 

Over 15,000,000 people already use FEEN- 
A-MINT as the easy, pleasant way to combat 
constipation. Why don’t you try it? 15¢ and 
25¢ at all drug stores, 


FEEN-A-MINT 
TASTES LIKE SWELL 
CHEWING GUM — 
AND IT CERTAINLY 
CLEANS OUT MY 
SYSTEM WONDER- 
FULLY — NO BAD 


AFTER-EFFECTS. 


Reenamint 


“di 


Ti Chewing-Gum LAXATIVE: 


| 
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Topics in Brief 


No wonder the Nazis want peace abroad. 
They are getting little enough of it at home. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Bossy Jones says that going through the 
movements of driving without using the ball 
is ideal training. What does Robert sup- 

’ve been doing?—Detroit News 
pose we’ve been doing? etroit News. 


© Chicago Tribune 
European Civilization 
—Orr in the Boston Herald 


Ir would save us quite a bit of expense 
here in Mississippi if the dear old LirpicEest 
could be persuaded to conduct our Con- 
gressional primaries.—Jackson News. 


JaraNn completely misunderstood our 
Occidental purpose in Westernizing her. 
We wanted a good customer; not a cut- 
price competitor—Arkansas Gazette. 


A MISSIONARY says that cannibals will not 


| eat people addicted to the use of tobacco. 


This is advanced as an argument against 
the use of tobacco.—Springfield Union. 


A BATTLE-SHIP was robbed of $40 and a 
lone gunman raided an Army post to rescue 
a prisoner. The United States Marines are 
getting back from Haiti none too soon.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


TuHropore Roosevett II says the New 
Deal was a “colossal scheme to reach into 
the affairs of every man in the community.” 
And reached in, he might have added, in 
the nick of time.—Nashville Tennessean. 


Tue Republicans are gloomy about the 
rapid growth of bureaus, authorities, and 
commissions. It makes you tremble for 
your country to see so many jobs being held 
by the wrong people.—The New Yorker. 


Drvicacy reported from a luxurious Lon- 
don restaurant is cherries growing on tiny 
trees and costing the equivalent of $3 a 
dozen. One would be quite justified in 
taking two bites at a cherry costing two-bits. 

Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue latest expedition into it hasn’t taken 
all the fear out of stratosphere-—Dallas 
News. 


Macician Hitter just pulled the Presi- 
dency out of his Cabinet.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


THE real problem concerning your leisure 
is how to keep other people from using it— 
Jacksonville Journal. 


Tue Blue Eagle, at one year old, is a 
well-grown bird. And what a bill!—WNor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch. 


Scientists have discovered how to dis- 
solve fog chemically. But not mental fog. 
—St. Joseph News-Press. 


Heavy water at $4 a drop is cheap and 
light compared to the kind put in stocks 
during the boom.—Columbus Enquirer. 


BATHING beaches are so crowded this 
year that the bald-headed men are the only 
ones getting sunburnt.—Punch (London). 


THE United States and Great Britain will 
be glad that Japan does not expect them to 
reduce their navies to the strength of her 
battle fleet—IJndianapolis News. 


Proressor Hopss, the climate expert, 
holds that radio broadcasts may have caused 
the great western drought. A good many 
of the programs are pretty dry but we shall 
still stick to Wall Street as the cause.— 
Grand Rapids Press. 


“INTOXICATED driving, uncontrolled 
thumbing, and indiscriminate spooning,” a 
traffic report declares, “are among the 
major menaces of our highway safety.” 
Or, to put it even more briefly, hic, hike and 
hug.—Boston Herald. 


Europe’s Real Dictator 
—Herblock in the Winston-Salem Journal 
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DANDRUFF 
CHECKED 


usually inside 3 weeks 


1 A FEW MINUTES EACH WEEK 
with Packer’s Tar Soap 


Give your hair a sudsy shampoo with Packer’s 
rich, creamy lather. There’s the “health of the 
pines” in Packer’s Tar Soap. It contains pine 
tar and soothing, softening glycerine. Doctors 
have been recommending it for 64 years. 


y, ONE MINUTE EVERY DAY 
with Packer’s Scalptone 


Massage the tingling goodness of Packer’s Scalp- 
tone into your scalp. Rub Scalptone well in— 
give dandruff the works! Feel it tone up your 
scalp—see it remove the dandruff scales—make 
your head healthy—and happy, too! Do this 
for a minute a day. 


Note Scalptone’s . 
patented 


Oil Tube 


If you need oil, add 
just the right amount 
to have your hair 
the way you want it 


And expect to be surprised when you first see 
Scalptone! It’s adjustable. In the neck of every 
bottle there’s a separate tube of oil. You make 
your own prescription for your own hair. Scalp- 
tone is the only tonic that has this feature. 


Hair stays in place 


. 


AFTER 21 DAYS —have a look at your hair! 
It'll be healthy. And well-groomed. But not 
greasy or plastered down. And as for dandruff 
—well, this method usually checks it inside of 
3 weeks. If, after using your first bottle of 
Scalptone and cake of Packer’s Tar Soap, you 
are not satisfied, we'll cheerfully refund the 
purchase price, if you'll tell us what you paid. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 101 W. 31, New York 


Packops SCALPTONE 


METHOD = Danduyf 


The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair 


(TITLE RUGISTERED IN U. s. PATENT OFFICE) 


a 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words | for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will re= 
ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


canapé. 


“F. Z.,” Brooklyn, N. Y—The 
correct pronunciation is ka”na’’pe’—a’s 
as in artistic, e as in prey. 


Moka.’ Youngs: 
town, O.—This word is a variant of dis- 
criminative. The meaning is: “l. Making 
or observing distinctions; discriminating. 
2. Denoting differences or distinctions; 
distinctive or characteristic.” 


= Jeuiac Hanttords Gonn— lhe 
application of the term gavel to designate 
the mallet used by a presiding officer for 
attracting attention can not be accounted 
for. The word gavel is very old, and can be 
traced back more than a thousand years. 
Its early meanings, now obsolete or provin- 
cial, have no traceable connection with the 
present meaning, which is of relatively re- 
cent origin. 

The first dictionary to record the present 
meaning of the term was Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, published 
in 1860; the Webster edition of 1859 does 
not record it. According to Worcester the 
term was used by Charles U. Shepard in 
“A Treatise on Mineralogy,” published in 
New Haven in 1852. As far as now known 
Shepard was the first to make literary use 
of gavel in the sense, as defined by Worces- 
ter, “A small mallet used by presiding ofh- 
cers to attract attention and preserve order ; 
an emblem of authority.” Later diction- 
aries record the extended use as a term for 
“a mason’s setting-maul,”’ and this defini- 
tion occurs in Knight’s American Mechani- 
cal Dictionary, published in 1872. 

The Encyclopedia of Freemasonry (1912 
edition), in discussing the term, disregards 
the definition as a setting-maul, and says: 
“Tt borrows its name from its shape, being 
that of the gable or gavel end of a house; 
and this word comes from the German 
gipfel, a summit, top, or peak... . The 
true form of the gavel is that of the stone- 
mason’s hammer. It is to be made with a 
cutting edge ... thus shaped (it) will 
give, when looked at in front, the exact 
representation of the gavel or gable end of 
a house.” 


discriminatory. 


gavel. 


twifflers; malleries.—Can any reader 
throw any light on these terms? Twifflers, 
in 1819 and 1821, were included in Ohio 
advertisements of earthenware; as, “Tea- 
cups & Saucers with and without handles, 
Plates, Twifflers, and Muffins”; “Oktagon 
and round Twifflers’; “72 doz. edg’d 
Twifflers.” 

An entry in a lamp dealer’s account book 
of 1832 reads: “41 doz. Malleries @ $1.75 
— $25.37.” Nothing further is known of 
this term. 

The Lexicographer will appreciate any 
information on the origin or meaning of 
either of these terms. 
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WE 


GUARD 
OUR FEET 


as a concert pianist 


guards his hands" 


© Lycette Darsonval, Premitre Dan- 
seuse of the Lifar Russian Ballet, won 
the “Prize of Honor” at the Interna- 
tional European Dance contest, as the 
best woman classic dancerof the world. 


@ To a famous dancer, foot care is of 
greatest importance. Not all foot troubles 
can be removed with Blue-Jay. But most 
of them are simply “‘corn troubles,” 
ended in a jiffy with this safe, scientific 
corn remover. Corn pain ends instantly. 
In three days the corn is removed. Blue-Jay 
is made by Bauer & Black, surgical dress- 
ing house. 


25c at all druggists—special sizes for bunions and calluses. 


RADIO PROGRAM! “The Singing Stranger’ —Broad- 


way stars! Tuesdav and Friday afternoons NBC. 


ES 


Blue-Jay Scientific Method 
1. Soak foot ten minutes in hot water, wipe dry. 
2. Apply Blue-Jay, centering pad directly over corn. 
A is the B & B medication that gently undermines the 
corn, 
Bis the felt pad that relieves pressure, stops pain at once. 
C is the strip that holds the pad in place, prevents 
slipping. 
3. After 3 days the corn goes. Remove plaster, soak foot 
ten minutes in hot water, lift out the corn. 


BLUE-JAY 


BAUER & BLACK'S SCIENTIFIC 


CORN REMOVER 


@ Free Booklet—contains helpful information for foot 
sufferers. Also valuable exercises for foot health and 
beauty. Address Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. LDS 


Name 


© The Kendall Company 


Religion and Social Service—(Continued from page 17) 
——— 


State Intervenes to Save Child’s Leg 


Operation Performed in Philadelphia Against Wishes of Father Is 
Another Instance of Clash Between Faith and Medical Science 


d (RB: Hoffman, a Philadelphia motor-man, 
sat in an anteroom of the hospital where his 
sixteen-year-old son, John Jr., was under- 
going an operation for a tubercular infec- 
tion of the leg. 

Grim and set against the operation, which 
he considered to be “against God’s will,” 
Hoffman twisted a soiled handkerchief in 
his hands. 

“Tt isn’t right to take matters like this out 
of God’s hands,” he said. “Somebody will 
have to answer for it on Judgment Day.” 


But the operation was performed success- 
fully and John, for the first time in months, 
experienced relief in his crippled leg, 
broken at play two years ago. 

Mr. Hoffman is a member of the Faith 
Tabernacle, a faith-healing sect in Phila- 
delphia. He had stedfastly refused to have 
his son’s injured leg treated and several 
weeks ago the case was brought into court 
by a social worker for the S.P.C.C. 


Judge Theodore Rosen remonstrated 
gently with the father of the crippled boy, 
but made no headway. 

“My chance with the living God is as 
good as your chance with the physicians,” 
Mr. Hoffman said. “The responsibility is 
notonme. The boy and myself have a legal 
right under the law of this land to act ac- 
cording to our conscience.” 


“Only God Involved” 


“But your boy has a right to health and 
a straight body, too,” the Court replied. 


“There’s only one thing involved here 
that’s God,” Mr. Hoffman argued. To con- 
sent to the operation, he added, would 
“make a liar out of God.” The son stared 
sullenly at the Court, his face pale and 
twitching, and sided with his father. 


“T have suffered a similar situation as a 
result of the World War,” Judge Rosen told 
Mr. Hoffman. “Several operations saved me 
from becoming one of God’s favorite angels. 
I honestly believe in your sincerity and have 
respect for your beliefs but I can not go all 
the way with you.” 

John was placed under observation, how- 
ever, and the operation eventually per- 
formed. Three and one-half inches of de- 
caying bone were successfully removed 
from the boy’s right leg which had become 
stiffened as the disease spread. 

As the patient went into the operating- 
room his father cried: “Any man who lays 
hand or knife on my boy does so at his own 
peril. It is a defiance of God.” 

This was not the first time that faith had 
taken up the cudgels against medical 
science. A little more than a year ago, the 
tiny daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Vasko, 
Czechoslovakian immigrants of Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York, was suffering from 
a malignant growth on the retina of the 
left eye. Doctors said it would spread to 
her brain, blind her, and ultimately cause 
30 


her death. The mother opposed the opera- 
tion, preferring to “let God have His way.” 

The Appellate Division, to whom an ap- 
peal was made to test the case, held that 
the State has a right to intervene for the 
sake of the child, and upheld the operation 


© International 


Judge Theodore Rosen 


order. The operation was successfully per- 
formed as in the case of the Hoffman boy. 

Helen Vasko, no more than a baby, thus 
became the first child in whose interests the 
State of New York disregarded the wishes 
of the parents and ordered an operation as 
the only means to save her life. 

In commenting on the Vasko case, most 
of the newspapers declared in favor of the 
courts, but several upheld the right of the 
mother to prevent the operation. Similarly, 
in the Hoffman case, the press in general 
sided with Judge Rosen, altho two or three 
editors questioned the wisdom of the 
State’s interference. 

Commenting on the Hoffman case, the 
Ohio State Journal declared editorially: 

“No intelligent person who believes in a 
Divinity questions the value of faith and 
prayer in sickness. But, at the same time, 
a bit of reflection ought to reveal that the 
same Divinity that can heal by faith and 
prayer also is able to equip physicians, 
doctors, and nurses with knowledge, materia 
medica, and equipment to combat disease. 

“Indeed, the most noted of the world’s 
doctors are men who believe whole-heart- 
edly in faith and prayer, as readily and com- 
pletely as they believe in medicine, surgery, 
and the hospitals.” 

Said the Philadelphia Bulletin: “It is not 
a strained interpretation of the principle of 
law to assume that the State may intervene 
in the child’s welfare as against a purpose 
of the parent which is sincere and in con- 
cern for the child, but which the Court may 
determine on the evidence and advice of 
science to be a fallacy... . There is seldom 
the necessity for the assertion and exercise 
of such parentalism on the part of the State. 
When the occasion arises, it is fortunate that 
there is, as in this case, a sympathetic kindly 
Court.” 


Grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt 


Bobby Holland is nine years old and liv 
in Siloam Springs, Arkansas. Three yea 
ago he was “awful sick” with infantil 
paralysis and the doctor said he could neve 
walk again. 

Then one day “Mom” read a story in th 
newspaper “about how Franklin D. Roos 
velt had got so much better, so Mom wrot 
to Mrs. Roosevelt asking about that place. 
Mrs. Roosevelt answered right away an 
raised the money herself so that Bobb 
could go to Warm Springs, Georgia. 

Bobby went there in October and staye 
until July. He walks two miles to schoo! 
every day now, using only a brace so thay 
his leg won’t “grow crooked.” | 

Bobby tells his story in the August issu 
of Psychology and calls it “Me and Mrs, 
Roosevelt.” It appears as Bobby wrote it 


“T’ll never forget everything, cause it wa 
all wonderful,” he writes. “It was fun an 
our table was real close to President an 
Mrs. Roosevelts, they was there twice whe 
I was and I liked them a lot. They liked 
me too.” 

Bobby winds up his article with: “Mrs. 
Roosevelt, if you read this I am still thank- 
ing you, so is Mom. Our whole family 
thinks you’re great. And that Mr. Roose- 
velt is swell.” 


The letter Bobby’s mother wrote to Mrs. 
Roosevelt was only one of thousands the 
Roosevelts get from cripples or relatives of 
cripples, asking for relief. Many of these 
cases, according to information from Wash- 
ington, have been satisfactorily dealt with 
at Warm Springs, where the President re- 
gained his health after an illness that 
threatened to keep him out of public office 
for the rest of his life. 


Bobby’s article describes in naive and 
childish detail the method of treatment 
offered at Warm Springs. He tells of the 
friendly atmosphere there and of his own 
nervousness, soon overcome, at being so faz 
away from home. 


Red Cross Membership Grows 


ite membership enrolment in the Ameri. 
can National Red Cross for the year ending 
June 30, 1934, was 3,802,384 for the United 
States and its insular possessions—an in- 
crease of 100,518 members over the roll-call 
for the previous year. 

During the five years of the depression 
the Red Cross membership showed a de 
crease of only 7.8 per cent. for the entire 
period and during the past year the roll-cal 
showed an increase of 2.72 per cent. ovei 
the previous year. 

Commenting on the figures, Chairmar 
John Barton Payne said: “They not only 
show that the Red Cross did not suffer : 
serious loss at any time during the perioc 
of stress, but that such small decline ir 
membership as was inevitable is now being 
erased, and the response to our roll-call i 
now on the up-grade.” 

The figures are reassuring in the light o 


the still decidedly ominous situation in 
Europe. 
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‘HOME COVERAGE 


has at last been X-RAYID 


One whole year spent in a house-to-house 
search for the true facts relative to daily 
newspaper HOME COVERAGE in metropol- 
itan Chicago—over 147,000 families per- 
sonally interviewed—a trained and expe- 
rienced corps of investigators, working 


CITY OF CHICAGO 


Home Coverage of The Daily News, Daily Tribune, and 
Evening American in Rental Areas Surveyed 


——| Class “B” 


under the personal direction of a nationally 
known market-study authority—accumu- 
lating, classifying, organizing data— 


statisticians, draftsmen, factual writers put- 
ting this mass. of hitherto unobtained 
information into graphic, understandable 
form—that, in a word, is the story of the NEWS TRIB. AMER. NEWS TRIB. = AMER. 


first survey ever attempted of metropolitan 
Chicago daily newspaper HOME COVERAGE. 


147,360 of Chicago’s 1,008,000 homes 
were interviewed—nearly 15%; whereas 
in accepted market-study practice 5% is 


regarded as more than sufficient to give a VRE GALE | ee cenal a NEWS > TRIB Sy BAHEE. 
true picture of the whole. RENTAL AREA INTERVIEWED News TRIBUNE AMERICAN 
A...29,523..100%  18,421..62%  14,357..49%  11,562..39% 
e B...36,624..100%  17,760..48%  13,217..36%  15,159..41% 
C...35,449..100% 10,124..29%  9,858..28% 13,568... 38% 
D...26,411.. 100% 3,644..14% 4,422 ..17% 7,252..27% 
The work is done—the evidence in. And cufattal,,, Median Number 
from what the X-ray reveals there Clan ® $anto¥Atd tars gh Cicage, conducted bythe Chicago 
| can be but one definite conclusion: Cee Uns ser aie 
832,211 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS GIVES THE 
: ADVERTISER GREATER HOME COVERAGE SUBURBS 
: (ESPECIALLY IN DISTRICTS WHERE BUYING Home Coverage of The Daily News, Daily Tribune, and 
POWER IS STRONGEST) THAN ANY OTHER Evening American in Rental Areas Surveyed 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


And the corollary to this conclusion is that 
advertisers can reach the responsive, fi- 
nancially capable and worth-while homes 
of metropolitan Chicago more surely and 
at less cost through THE CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS than through any other Chicago 


daily newspaper. 


R. NEWS ° A 


NEWS 
* 4 
HOME COVERAGE, by standard acceptance, a. Mee ee woe aa 
means the total number of homes into which a RENTAL apes INTERVIEWED NEWS TRIBUNE AMERICAN 


morning newspaper regularly enters and remains - 13,220. . 100% 9,832..74% 8,376. .63% ae 
during the morning; and the total number 8. 6,133..100% — 2,871..47% —*1,450..24% —-2,692.. 44% 
of homes into which an evening newspaper 
regularly enters during the afternoon or evening. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~ Chicages Ame Newspaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 


Playing the Game 


Perfection Shares a Pedestal in Polo 


Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., Long America’s Only Ten-Goal Polo Player, Moved Over to Make Roo 
for Two Westerners Last Summer—But He Still Rides at the Top 


SHORT item in the New York Sun 
Aw February 6, 1918, reads: 

“Corporal Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 

of Long Island and France, the lad of only 

seventeen years who brought down two 


enemy planes in one day, is the 
‘ a, mite 
youngest flyer in the Allied service. 


That is the young Hitchcock who 
was refused admission into the 
United States Army Air Corps—too 
young. And that same stripling, a 
natural athlete at Harvard, a gay 
young blade always ready for fun, 
left Harvard and went to France 
to join the Lafayette Escadrille. 
And it was that same Hitchcock 
who was shot down behind the 
German lines ... captured... . 
jumped from the window, of. a.Ger- 
man prisontrain . . . made his way 
eighty miles across country to’ the ~ 
Swiss border . . . escaped. It was + 
young Tommy Hitchcock who did 
these things long before he was old 
enough to vote on such prosaic 
things as Presidents and _ prohibi- 
tion. And that is the way his story has been 
written full fifty times. 


Another newspaper, the New York Times 
for June 23, 1921, commented editorially: 


“The International Polo Cup comes back 
to America because Devereux Milburn’s 
team played the game with greater dash and 
skill and was better mounted than their 
English opponents ... Young Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., at No. 2, who is a consum- 
mate horseman, was always on the ball. He 
gives promise of becoming a player of the 
first order.” 


Measure of a Player 

Thus, in a somewhat ponderously pro- 
phetic vein, was the name of Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr., son of a polo Internationalist, 
shoved up among Mr. Milburn’s head-lines. 
Young Hitchcock was still at Oxford when 
he was drafted for the American Interna- 
tional side. He was awarded a ten-goal 
handicap, placed on polo’s pedestal, shortly 
after that editorial in The Times predicted 
that he would become “a player of the first 
order.” 


The youngster shared the polo pedestal 
with three veterans that first year up top— 
Devereux Milburn, Louis Stoddard, and J. 
Watson Webb. Milburn had “arrived” five 
years before. Webb and Stoddard, tho 
older men, were yearlings at ten goals, like 
Hitchcock. 

That handicap—ten goals for Hitchcock 
—is the measure of a man’s worth in the 
galloping game; no man has ever been 
measured as worth more than ten goals. The 
immortal—if polo players may be described 
as immortal—Foxhall Keene won the ten- 
goal rating fourteen times. Rated first at 
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Freudy photograph 


ten in 1891, he never fell below nine goals 
for thirty years. He was dropped to nine 
in 1903, but he fought his way back to ten 
in 1917, and he held on there for four years. 
That is a record, a measure of a man’s worth 


The man and his mount 


at a game that Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., can 
still fire at—he must set his sights high. 

Even the still quite active Milburn could 
not do so well as Keene. Milburn won his 
“10” in 1917—and twelve times thereafter. 

Tommy Hitchcock has already come 
closer to Keene’s mark than did Milburn. 
Last of the veterans, Milburn slipped off the 
ten-goal standard in 1928, leaving Hitch- 
cock up there in lordly loneliness for five 
years. Rated first at ten in 1922, Hitchcock 
has won his “10” thirteen times since—just 
one short of Keene’s measure. 

During that time, Hitchcock has played 
with the American side in the Internationals 
against England in 1921, 1924, 1927, 1930. 
He played in the international matches 
against the Argentine invaders in 1928, and 
he led an American side in the Olympics of 
1924. He has captained the International 
side since Milburn stepped down out of 
active competition. And he captained, se- 
lected, and directed the Eastern side that 
lost to the West last summer at Onwentsia. 

To top those measures of success, Louis 
Stoddard, president of the United States 
Polo Association, named an “All-Time AIl- 
America Polo Team” recently. He placed 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., among his immor- 
tals, at No. 3 on the first team. 

Those were the measures, the merits that 
built Hitchcock up as “The Prince of Polo” 
in the sporting pages—at least until last 
summer. And if ever success were deserved, 
here, in truth, was a deserving young polo 
player. 


This then was Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.— 
most colorful figure in the most colorful game 
in the most color-conscious country in the 
world—a great player, great democrat. But 


there is more than a record, a handicap, 
“name” to the man. Walk into his offic 
he has one. Talk to him off his horse. Tr 
to find out what more there is. 


Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., works for a bank 
ing firm which occupies a squal 
little building down in the financial 
ravines of New York City. Hitch 
cock’s private office is just past the 
entrance to the building—like tha; 
of a renting agent in an apartmen, 
house. His office is not cluttered uy 
with a great lot of sporting prints 
polo pictures, galloping bronze 
trophies of his trade. There is 
very eflficient-looking young secre 
tary behind a desk on the left an 
there is Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., be' 
hind a desk on the right. He is n 
“bronzed son of the saddle,” tall 
is no fire in steel-blue eyes, no ring 
to his voice, nothing dashing, noth 

“ing romantic, nothing in the Holly 
wood tradition of polo players 
Shake his hand—bashfully limp, ii 
is. Surely that hand never turnec 
a polo pony “on a dime”—or even 

on the whole Federal debt. 


Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., stands there like 
a rather overgrown boy. A shock of hai: 
bobs above his right eye. An expensively. 
sloppy gray flannel suit hangs over a more 
than six-foot frame that seems to bulge in 
the wrong places, in a sort of adolescent 
state of indecision as to whether to grow 
biceps. before shoulders, thighs before feet 
Where then is the “Prince of Polo,” the ad 
venturesome spirit that shot down Boche 
planes, the polo player who figures out situa: 
tions before situations develop? 


Measure of a Man 


Look back a bit. Last summer, the idea 
of an East-West series was hung somewhat 
upon the name of Hitchcock, synonymous 
with the supremacy of Eastern polo. There 
were those who quietly predicted that both 
were riding for a spill. The East lost the 
series. Hitchcock showed up badly. He 
committed more fouls than any other player 
He heard boos for his play, probably for the 
first time. Hitchcock is a hard player, but he 
has never played other than a clean, sports: 
manlike game of polo. He made those foul: 
because he didn’t know what he was doing: 
he was’ “out of his head”—he had suffered ¢ 
concussion in a spill that put him to bed 


He was left, lying, on his pedestal—ané¢ 
two Westerners, nouveaux at polo, stoo¢ 
over him, sharing it, monopolizing it. Ceci 
Smith and Elmer Boeseke had been raisec 
to a ten-goal rating, largely as a result o: 
their play in the East-West series. 


A jinx has straddled ponies with Tommy 
Hitchcock all this summer. His mount: 
don’t seem to work for him; and, as he says 


; 
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A TRUE 
STORY 


| From 
SWITZERLAND 


War Nurse writes of her 
Amazing Recovery 


66 [Cee the war, helping to nurse 

the wounded in France,” writes 
Mrs. Reuss, 145 Birsigstrasse, Basle, 
Switzerland, “I caught dysentery in the 
military hospital. The Doctor ordered a 
strong special aperient water which cut 
the attack short, but which I had to take 
repeatedly when attacks recurred, and 
this happened pretty often during a year 
or two afterwards. This frequent taking 
of aperients, and cathartics, left me with 
aweakened digestion and inflamed bowels. 

“In 1921, being at Basle, in Switzer- 
land,: I consulted the best Professor 
there; he ordered ‘NUJOL.’ Feeling 
rather dubious, I nevertheless bought a 
bottle of Nujol and found, to my intense 

“relief, that its gentle and soothing action 
not only rid my system of the accumulat- 
ed poisons, but did not in the least inter- 
fere with my appetite. When I told the 
Professor about this he was not at all 
surprised, but said it was owing to the 
absolute purity and the right density of 
Nujol for the human system. 

“Not only have I got rid of all my 
troubles, but feel years younger and 
would not for the world be without a bot- 
tle of Nujol. I have no trace of rheuma- 
tism, my complexion is as clear as a 
girl’s, although I am over fifty years of 
age and have to sit most of the day, 
being a teacher of languages. 

“You may publish my letter and I 
hope that many sufferers may find re- 
lief as I have, now for over ten years.” 


Nujol, “regular as clockwork” now 
comes in two forms, plain Nujol and 
Cream of Nujol, the latter flavored and 
often preferred by children. You can get 
it at any drug store. 

What is your Nujol story? If you have 
been using Nujol for ten years or more, 
if you are bringing up your children on 
it tell us. Address Stanco Incorporated, 
2 Park Avenue, Department (7-S), New 
York City. 


————— 


Sport Shots 


Football Is in the Air Again: With coach 
and line-up decided for the all-star game 
against the Chicago Bears at the end of this 
month, America is all set for a real opener. 
And interest is warming up in another coun- 
try. John Kilcullen, graduate of Yale last 
year, and an able tackle, has just issued a 
call for players down at the University of 
Mexico. Kilcullen is carrying on a tradi- 
tion of Yale coaches at the University of 
Mexico, started by Reg Root, later varsity 
coach at Yale. 

* £, * ¥ 

The Controversy Over Shorts for Women 
on golf courses has drawn an official ruling 
from the Women’s Metropolitan Golf As- 
sociation of New York: By a unanimous 
vote, the Association requested its member- 
players to “refrain” from wearing shorts in 
tournaments. But the books aren’t closed 
on the case, for word comes that the ladies 
are allowed to wear shorts elsewhere. New 
York women will not long tolerate having a 
fashion set in the hinterland. 

x € -% * 


The Saratoga Season Has Failed to merit 
the preparation and advance notices ac- 
corded it. Tracks in New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island have stolen much of the thun- 
der promised for the racing at Saratoga 
Springs. Last week, another feature of the 
Saratoga season got under way—the year- 
ling sales. When the yearlings are put under 
the hammer, the gambler’s instinct that is 
bred into every turf follower has free rein. 
Every yearling is an unknown quantity and 
quality. Man o’ War, Cavalcade, and High 
Quest were “discovered” at the yearling 
sales at Saratoga. Bonanzas like those al- 
ways make the bidding exciting. 

x & & # 


The West Came East last week, in an 
early skirmish in the battle of the East-West 
polo series, when three air-conditioned cars 
carrying the Western string of forty-nine 
ponies completed a three and a half days’ 
trip across the country. Those ponies, rep- 
resenting about $150,000 worth of horse 
and the hope of the West side, had been 
carefully guarded by a large retinue of 
grooms, who made their beds at the doors 
of the stalls. The mounts are quartered in 
the Army stables at Mitchel Field near 
Meadow Brook on Long Island, losing their 
“sea-legs” in preparation for the practise 
matches during the rest of this month. 


* * * * 


Another Invader Arrived in the East last 
week, when the yacht Endeavour dropped 
anchor in Bristol harbor, Rhode Island, 
after a record crossing for the America’s 
Cup challengers—seventeen days out of 
Gosport, England. The town of Bristol 
turned out to a man to welcome the sleek, 
dark-blue Endeavour. She was moored off 
the Herreshoff shipyard, where she was 
fitted for her first trials under racing gear 
scheduled for this week. The Endeavour is 
still a “mystery ship” as a challenger, but 
the odds still favor the defender, whoever 
she may be. 
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lron Fireman 
cuts fuel costs 


65% 


...at Ruppert residence 


A saving of $650 on a $1000 
yeatly fuel bill—that’s how 
Mr. Ruppert profited when an 
Iron Fireman Automatic Coal 
Burner replaced hand-firing in 
the Ruppert home at Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. After a year and a 
half of Iron Fireman heating, 
Mr. Ruppert writes: 

“Our house is kept at a more 
even temperature than formerly. 
Also, Iron Fireman has saved 
us about 20% in coal tonnage 
and enables us to use coal at $7 
a ton as against $14 per ton, 
which we used when hand firing . . . I can 
recommend Iron Fireman to anybody desiring to 
have his home properly heated.” 

No matter whether your home is large or 
small, Iron Fireman can make substantial fuel 
savings in addition to providing all of the 
benefits of clean automatic coal heat. Don’t go 
through another severe winter without investi- 
gating Iron Fireman. Your dealer will gladly 
make a survey and report on your home heating 
plant. No cost or obligation. Use the coupon. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 


George E. Ruppert, 
noted sportsman; 
Vice President, Jacob 


Ruppert Brewing 
Company and the 
New York ‘'Yan- 
kees,"’ American 
League Baseball Club 


e 
Visit the Iron Fireman exhibit, 
Home Planning Hall, Century 
of Progress, Chicago. . . . Iron 
Fireman burners are made in a § 
range of sizes for homes and fo 
commercial and industrial heat 
ing and power boilers up to 300 
h. p. Quickly installed. Easy § 
terms of payment, ee 
° 

Right: Iron Fireman at th 
Ruppert estate, Rhinebeck, N 
Y. Installed by Raymond E 
Meagher, Iron Fireman dealer 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC Vl con FIRING 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
3013 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


0 Send literature Please survey my heating plant. 
0) Residence Type of business 
INRING Fpoeretieossstntcte 


Investment and 


More Coopera 


Fina 


in Regulated Wall Street 


. . . 99 
With Securities and Exchange Commission Expected to Employ “Fair and Reasonable” Reg- 


ulation. Brokers Hold Meetings for Joint Action to Aid Improvement of Business 


ALL STREET’S most active minds 

\\) did not need the President’s recent 
warning that the New Deal was here 

to stay. Whatever misgivings individuals 
may have about the ultimate success of 
Stock-Exchange regulation, active coopera- 
tion with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is now the order of the day. The 


Blank & Stoller 


Frank R. Hope (eft), and Victor G. 


Paradise 


Kaiden-Keystone Studios 


Commissioners have been very busy of late 
conferring with representatives of the Stock 
Exchanges in New York and elsewhere and 
also with representatives of the 
brokerage business. These conferences 
seem to have been useful in promoting bet- 
ter understanding. 


other 


The Commission has been drawing up the 
regulations for the registration of exchanges 
and listed securities. In advance of the 
formal promulgation of these regulations, 
the Commission has quite definitely given 
the impression that its plans are “fair and 
reasonable.” Everything is to be made as 
simple as possible. That word was passed 
along in the conferences and was com- 
mented on favorably in Wall Street. 


Not only more regulation but greater 
cooperation would seem to be characteriz- 
ing the New Deal in Wall Street. The Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms is an old- 
established organization with a membership 
representing 600 houses. It rarely gets 
into the limelight altho it has done useful 
work on occasion, particularly when it re- 
cently played a large part in drawing up 
the brokerage code, tho it is not the code 
authority. 


Brokers Meet 


A few days ago Victor G. Paradise, a 
partner of Frazier Jelke & Company, feel- 
ing that the Association might well broaden 
its activities in the interests of all con- 
cerned, led in bringing together a group 
meeting of members. This was followed 
a week later by a meeting of practically the 
entire membership of the Association. It 
was said to be the largest mass-meeting of 
brokers ever held in Wall Street. 
reports called it a “town meeting.” 


Press 
Sehind 
closed doors brokers freely spoke their 
minds during a session lasting an hour and 
a quarter. 
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President Frank R. Hope occupied the 
chair. All kinds of suggestions were ad- 
vanced toward the improvement of the 
brokerage business which, as every one 
knows, has fallen on dull days of late. The 
big question was how to attract the cus- 
tomer whose commissions pay expenses, to 
say nothing of profits. There was some talk 
of boosting commission rates; it was also 
remarked that this would simply drive away 
business. Methods for improving brokerage 
service were outlined. A high-powered 
publicity campaign was urged by some. 
Finally, certain definite resolutions were 
adopted for submission to the Association’s 
Board of Governors, including one for a 
committee on public relations. 


The Governors met, with Mr. Hope pre- 
siding, and, according to press accounts, 
decided to set up machinery for a more 
complete integration of the brokerage com- 
munity. The first task, it was learned, 
would be the appointment of various com- 
mittees. For instance, there may be sep- 
arate committees on customers’ men, on 
specialists, on odd lots, on floor-trading, and 
similar subjects, as well as the one dealing 
with public relations. 

When President Hope was questioned re- 
garding the new developments, he refrained 
from making any definite predictions. Mr. 
Hope, a partner in Paine, Webber & Com- 
pany, with thirty-five years’ experience in 
the brokerage business, is a tall, solidly- 
built man, with close-cropped gray hair and 
heavy eyebrows. With all his geniality and 
sense of humor. he is not given to volubility. 
He looks forward to better cooperation both 
as among the members of the Association 
he heads and between them and the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission. When it comes 
to stirring up business, Mr. Hope is quite 
aware that the brokerage houses can not 


draw crowds by bargain sales the way de- 
partment stores can. In the long run, the 
brokerage houses can only get more busi- 
ness by offering better service. 


Victor G. Paradise is one of the younger 
figures in Wall Street. Born in Missouri 
less than forty years ago, his long connec- 
tion with Kuhn, Loeb & Company was 
broken by overseas air-service in the World 
War and ended when he joined the Frazier 
Jelke organization in 1925. Mr. Paradise 
is a man of ideas and an interesting talker. 

When questioned about the purposes of 
the series of meetings of Stock Exchange 
firms, he declared his conviction that if 
brokers put their heads together new meth- 
ods can be devised for restoring public 
confidence in the stock market and trans- 
lating that confidence into trading activity. 

Mr. Paradise feels that public confidence 
in Wall Street could be instilled by the use 
of appropriate public-relations activity. He 
also thinks that this might be a good time 
to revive the oft-suggested idea of organiz- 
ing the security-holders. There are so 
many of them that if once they could be 
led to act in concert their views would be of 
great weight in Washington. 

The first effect of the President’s silver 
nationalization decree was to stimulate 
more interest in speculation than all these 
conferences, meetings, and appeals. Silver 
led the upward march followed by com- 
modities and grains, but the upward move- 
ment was not sustained on Saturday. The 
government forecast of a very small cotton 
crop was enough in itself to force up the 
price of cotton. 

Reports of business activity for the first 
half-year have been coming in and are of 
various complexions. 

Several business men predicted greater 
trade activity in the fall. 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly average for 1923- 
1925, inclusive, steel ingot production in percentage of total plant capacity, total freight 


car-loadings, bank debits outside New York City, and 


automobile production. It covers 


the week ending August 4 
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Britain’s Sound Financial Position 


Fundamental Institutions Characteristic of England Enable Kingdom 
to Weather Depression and Tackle Recovery Problems 


White other nations either have plunged 
headlong into economic and political chaos, 
or found themselves forced to embark on 
spectacular fiscal and political experiments 
during the period of the depression, Britain, 
with the exception of a brief period of in- 
stability during 1931 when the gold stand- 
ard was abandoned, has managed to steer 
a fairly straight course during the last four 
and a half years. 


The rest of the world may well gaze with 
profound respect at the financial record of 
the United Kingdom. There have been no 
defaults on municipal obligations by local 
authorities throughout England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland. No school- 
teacher, policeman, or any other municipal 
employee had to go without a single day’s 
pay. Salaries have been cut, but the gross 
income of municipal employees, according 
to C. T. Hallinan, London financial editor 
for the United Press, rose from $3,502,- 
000,000 in 1931 to $3,517,000,000 in 1932. 
The obvious deduction to draw from these 
figures is that while salaries have fallen, 
work has been found for a larger number 
of persons. 

More remarkable still, in the light of 
wide-spread banking failures in Continen- 
tal Europe and the United States, is the 
fact that there wasn’t a single run on the 
11,000 bank branches in England and 
Wales, nor on the 1,700 branches in Scot- 
land, despite the fact that there is no such 
thing as State regulation of banks. 


Altho the British Government has adopted 
several new policies, notably those involv- 
ing the tariff and agriculture at home, the 
United Kingdom’s relative steadiness dur- 
ing the period following the crash in 1929 
is believed to be rooted in several major 
fundamental institutions characteristic of 
the country. 


Two great streams of buying-power flow 
through Britain, Mr. Hallinan pointed out: 
(1) the. income of investors in municipal 
securities, and (2) income of the municipal 
employees themselves. These two sources 
have -been unaffected by the sharp curtail- 
ment in the incomes of industry and agri- 
culture. 


Local authorities are not allowed to run 
into debt before borrowing, which is to say 
that they can borrow only for capital ex- 
penditures, conceived in advance, and ap- 
proved by proper national authorities. 
Thus 99.5 per cent. of the municipal debt, 
which totals $7,329,800,000, or one-fifth of 
the national debt, is covered by tangible 
assets such as schools, housing estates, and 
drainage. Twenty-eight per cent. of the 
debt is self-supporting, through revenue 
from taxation. 


Craft is checked effectively, if not 
stamped out entirely, by the typically 
British tradition of equipping local govern- 
ing bodies with the best type of men and 
women, who serve without pay. This is the 
key to the relative lack of political corrup- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom. 


Of considerable significance is the force 
of tradition in British banking. Commer- 
cial banks can not engage in investment- 
banking, and directors considered to be 
speculators are forced to resign. There are 
no written laws regarding this, but the many 
unwritten laws are obeyed scrupulously. 


Flexible Electric Rates 


Cincinnati's new electric-rate ordinance 
interests everyone in the utility business 
and should interest all municipal authori- 
ties, and all users of electricity. For one 
thing, a good example was set when the 
City Council and the utilities concerned 
got together in negotiation instead of fight- 
ing their legal battle to the finish. 


In Ohio, cities can make their own rate 
arrangements. The Cincinnati City Coun- 
cil wanted lower electric rates and an 
agreement finally was reached with the two 
companies supplying Cincinnati for a sub- 
stantial reduction. This is retroactive, so 
‘that the customers will receive refunds on 
payments made since last November. The 
reductions are made progressive with rates 
dropping as electric sales pick up, so that 
customers will share in the prosperity of 
the business. 


The four-year contract was legalized by 
a city ordinance. The important and revo- 
lutionary factor is the provision whereby 
rates may be increased if costs go up more 
than $200,000 in any twelve-month period 
and decrease with a similar drop in costs. 
This precedent is likely to be followed 
widely, it is thought in utility circles. It 
amounts to a hedge on the part of a utility 
against increasing taxes and labor costs. 
State and utility commissions are likely 
to consider this precedent in future rate 
cases. 

The only objection found to the plan, 
from the standpoint of power companies, 
was that city officials were given the oppor- 
tunity to delve very closely into the finan- 
cial affairs of the companies and were 
likely to check up on cost figures. In Cin- 
cinnati consumers of electricity will receive 
a refund of about $1,200,000 and will save 
an annual sum, increasing each year till it 


reaches $2,500,000 in 1937. 


New York to Have Motor Show 
lees tho the National Automobile Cham- 


ber of Commerce has announced that it no 
longer will sponsor annual automobile 
shows, New Yorkers at least will have a 
chance to look over the new models next 
winter. In fact, the metropolitan show- 
goer probably never will know the differ- 
ence. The show will be held in the first 
week of January in the Grand Central 
Palace, as usual, only it will be run by the 
Automobile Merchants’ Association of New 
York, instead of by the NACC. It is even 
possible that the show will be bigger than 
ever. 
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Different from usual health resorts. An atmos 
phere of cheer and happiness pervades this 
mountain community, organized with every 
health facility for treating tuberculosis. Rest 
and recreation in the bracing Adirondack air ° 
bring renewed life and vigor. 100 private sana- 
toria, also cottages, bungalows. Rates $15 
and up weekly. Write Information Bureau, 62\ 
Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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“GARANAC 


WANT a new business profession of 
your own, with all the trade you can 
attend to? Then become a foot cor- 


_tectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 


fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Nation-wide opportunities for trained 


men and women. Qualify in he 

Previous experience unnecessary. O30 Se 

Book gives details. Fascinating 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS Werk 


Room HM-1690 ashington, D.C. 


9 Pay $105 to $200 Mo. TO START. Men- 

GOV T Women, age 18 to 50. Many appoint- 

ments. Write today for big list and Free 

Questionnaire—find out what jobs you can 

JOBS qualify for. No obligations. INSTRUC- 
TION BUREAU, 135, St. Louis, Mo. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 12,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the U.S. We train youthoroly athome in spare time for C.P.A. 
examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience 
unnecessary. Personal training undersupervision of staff of C.P.A’s, 
including members of the American Institute of Accountants. Write 
for free book, *‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 852-H, Chicago 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. P. A. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French. ‘‘Best in existence,’” 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth,1043 pp, Prepaid $2.68. 
Thumb index, 75c extra. [ull flexible leather thumb 
index, $6.00, prepaid. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE NEW DEAL 
IN EUROPE 


BY EMIL LENGYEL 

A readable, understandable story of Europe’s attempts 
with the New Deal. Our own New Deal gains fresh 
significance in the light of what is being done in the 
various countries of Europe. 

‘“‘A searching and _ enlightening study.’’—says the 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch. 

Prof. Rautenstrauch, Columbia University, says: 
“This is the first book I have read which tells the story 
of the shift in the economic scenery in the European 
countries so clearly and so interestingly. . . . One can 
see the whole panorama of events on both sides of the 
Atlantic, out of which must emerge a new form of eco- 
nomic society.”’ 


A Literary Digest Book 


Cloth, 318 pages, $2.00; $2.14, by mail. 
At all booksellers, or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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by James C- Fernald, 

how to command it. Contains 8,000 RIGHT 
RIGHT discriminated Synonyms and nearly 

4,000 Antonyms. Cloth. 742 pp. 
WORD $2.25; postage l4c. Funk & Wag- PLACE 


nalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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What the Nativnalization of Silver Means 


(Continued from page 7) 
stances much less than 50 cents. Even on 
the basis of the present inflated market 
value of 50 cents an ounce for silver, there- 
fore, 79 cents out of every $1.29 of new 
silver currency will be backed by nothing. 
Put in another way, out of every dollar of 
new silver certificates only 39 cents, when 


Senator Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma 


the plan is in full effect, will represent real 
value.” 


The direct effects of the higher price for 
silver will be felt chiefly in the Rocky 
Mountain States, where practically all our 
silver is produced. Senator Key Pittman, of 
Nevada, once a great Silver State, believes 
that the price will eventually be pushed up 
to the $1.29 limit of the existent law. 


But, according to Handy and Harman, 
leading silver specialists, “There is no ef- 
fect whatever on silver-mining or manufac- 
turing. The Government has done more 
than its share to aid the silver-miner. Since 
the miner’s price has been established for 
some time there is no effect on his income. 
The 50.01 cents per ounce affects all private 
supplies and here the speculator reaps a 
profit if he has held on to his supply.” 


Ends Trading in Futures 


Speculators who have been making 
money in silver must now turn to other 
commodities or to stocks, as the nationaliza- 
tion decree put an end to trading in silver 
futures. The Commodity Exchange in New 
York promptly suspended all trading until 
further notice and announced a nominal 
closing price of 49.96 cents per ounce for 
all deliveries. Incidentally, the 50 per cent. 
tax on silver profits does not apply on silver 
turned in under the proclamation. 


To such an observer as Bernard Kilgore 
of the Wall Street Journal the nationaliza- 
tion order has practically no significance 
at all, except as a natural unfolding of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. In other words: 


“The real meaning of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934 probably will not begin to be- 
come evident until the Government (1) be- 
gins the purchase of metal abroad, either 
with gold or with foreign exchange, and/ 
or (2) begins to spend its ‘profit’ on silver 


already acquired—i.e., begins to issue sil- 


ver certificates against the difference be- 
tween fifty cents (or less) per ounce and 
$1.29 per ounce. 


“Either one of these developments, or 
both, would be of greater monetary sig- 
nificance than anything that has happened 
to silver thus far.” 

Eastern press comment generally mini- 
mized the importance of the silver decree 
as contrasted with the exultant statements 
from Western Senators. There was no 
real need for taking this last step, said the 
New York Times, “any more than there 
was for any of the previous purchases of 
silver under the new monetary legislation; 
no one has benefited except silver producers 


and silver speculators.” And the conclu- 
sion was: “In 1931 the annual silver pro- 
duction in the United States was equal in 
value to 1 per cent. of our national wheat 
crop and one-half of our peanut crop.” 


The Republican New York Herald Trib- 
une dubbed the silver move simply a new 
“white rabbit of which one has been pulled 
out of the Presidential silk-hat every time 
it has seemed that business or the markets 
needed a stimulant.” At any rate, ob- 
served the Baltimore Sun, it added “a 
grandiose touch to a prosaic policy of cur- 
rency juggling that if carried on gradually 
as the Administration has been carrying on 
might not achieve its maximum effect.” 


Drought Cuts Grain Crops to Thirty- Year Low 


(Continued from page 5) 

an interesting light on the effects of the 
drought upon business activity in the North- 
west. Bank deposits have continued to rise 
in all States of the Ninth Reserve District 
except the Dakotas, which have suffered 
most from the drought. Member-bank de- 
posits went up between March and June by 
$29,000,000, indicating an increase of about 
$40,000,000 for all banks in the district. 
Deposits in comparable member-banks 
were $777,000,000 in March and $806,000,- 
000 in June. The increases were chiefly 
in the city banks with little or no increase 
in the country banks. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture revealed a drastic re- 
duction in the cotton crop, forecasting a 
yield of only 9,195,000 bales, or a cut of 
more than 25 per cent. below last year’s 
production. This will be the smallest crop, 
with the exception of the 1921 crop, in 
thirty-eight years. 

As a result of the decided drop in the 
cotton crop, the huge carry-overs of the past 
few years will be either wiped out or greatly 
reduced. The carry-over will be reduced 
to 6,071,000 bales by July, 1935, if world 
consumption of American cotton continues 
at the average rate of 13,960,000 bales per 
year. But even at this rate of consumption 
a carry-over of 6,000,000 bales is still above 
normal. Secretary Wallace made it clear 
that he intended to continue the farm-con- 
trol system for cotton as for other crops 
despite the general elimination of surpluses. 

“This country could support five times 
its population,” he said. Altho the drought 
reduced the present cotton crop 1,265,000 
bales below the total quota allotted by the 
Bankhead cotton control law, Secretary 
Wallace showed no disposition to let up on 
the tax-enforced regulations of the Govern- 
ment. “We are going ahead with the Bank- 
head bill,” he said. 

Interesting are Secretary Wallace’s state- 
ments made in an interview with Henry F. 
Pringle in the American Magazine before 
the drought assumed serious proportions. 

Asked if he didn’t consider it “sinful to 
cut production of food when Americans 
still go hungry,” Mr. Wallace replied: 


“It would be if Americans went hungry 


because farmers had not produced enough 
food. But they are going hungry in the 
cities and in the country alike because 
farmers have produced so much as to de- 
press the price to ruinous levels. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the pigs that were killed last 
year and the cotton that was plowed 
under, have made it possible for more 
people to eat in the United States than if 
those pigs had not been killed and that 
cotton not plowed under. We are still 
producing more than enough food not only 
for those who can afford to buy it, but for 
those on the relief rolls. Our minimum 
production will not be allowed to go below 
that point.” 


Taking sharp exception to a cartoon 
by Rollin Kirby in the New York World- 
Telegram showing a skeleton stalking the 
Mid-western fields and entitled: “Drought, 
Another Public Enemy,” the Wichita Bea- 
con declared: “There is no famine in 
Kansas or in any other part of the South- 
west and Middle West. The people of 
Kansas and neighboring States are carry- 
ing on. They are neither starving nor are © 
they objects of charity. The grim specter 
of want is NOT stalking through Kansas, 
the greatest hard-wheat-producing region 
in the world, the bread-basket of America.” 
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Another New Deal Mural 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune 


